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BY WILLIAM MAKEPEACE THACKERAY 


" 

Nore sy Lapy Rircntt My Father used sometimes t speak to us of a 
mediwval romance that he id intended to write here is Mr. Motley’s record 
of hearing him say, “ that he was thinking about a novel of the time of Henry \ 
which would be his capo d’opera, and in which the ancestors of all his present 
characters, Warringtons, Pendennises, and the rest, should be introduced.” “ It 
would be a most magnificent performance,” he said, “and no one would read it.” 

I have already said how before finally starting on the novel of Denis Duval he 
was turning over another story in his mind It was never written, after all. but 
there are some notes which concern it in the same MS. volume containing those 
for Denis Duval The story which was never written belonged to the davs of 


Henry V., and we had seen him reading for it from time to time in Monstrelet and 
in Froissart 


This novel of my Father’s did not reach beyond the opening chapters, which 
are printed here for the first time; they seem to date from about 1841, when he 
was living and working in Paris In this early fragment one is constantly struck 
by the resemblance to some of his later work, such as Esmond or Pendennis; there 
is the same chord in the sentences, the same methods are used to create the 
impression of actuality \ friend suggests that in old Castel-Sarrasin we have the 


original of Major Pendennis, who was not to be born for some four hundred vears. 
and no wonder we are reminded of him, since the Pendennises and the Castlewoods 
had the blood of these mediwval ancestors flowing in their veins Though the 
story of Franck de Borsellen was not continued by my Father, we can see what 
use he made of his early studies in The Legend of the Rhine, Rebecca and Rowena, 
and The Prize Norelists. 

rhe deseription of the Knights in Barhazure will be remembered by readers of 
Punch, especially that of Romané de Clos Vougeot, the stately warrior mounted on 


his destriére traveling from Aquitaine through Berry. Pieardy. and Limousin 
He and his companion are described as “ caparisoned in the fullest trappings of 
Feudal War. The arblast, the mangonel, the demi-culverin. and the ecuisard of 


the period glittered upon the neck and chest of the war steed, while the rider with 
chamfron and catapult, with ban and arriére-ban, morion, timbrel, battle-axe and 
diffard and the other appurtenances of ancient chivalry, rode stately on his steel 
clad charger, himself a tower of steel.’ 

Medieval records and MSS. had a great attraction for the author of Barbazure. 
as indeed for many other great authors and poets of his generation and that which 
preceded it. The chronological list here given belongs to this particular phase. and 
we have more than one old record, evidently concerning the story of the Borsellens, 

We have consulted the highest authority on Heraldry, from whom we learn 
these details are peculiar but possible 
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for which he had read up so carefully. My Father’s heroes, Jehan and Franck 
de Borsellen, belonged to the times chronicled by Shakespeare, when the English 


invaded France in those stirring days of Monstrelet and Froissart We used to 
see him in his study reading the big volumes, which were kept on the lower shelf 
of his bookcase. At the end of his life, just before writing Denis Duval. he 


hesitated, as we have seen, as to whether he should not revert to the story for 
which he had once read up so carefully and of which he had written the opening 
chapters. The one fact concerning this novel which is most vividly impressed upon 
my mind is that he told me how his hero, a simple knight, he said, was to come 
into the battle of Agincourt riding on a cow, as the knights did in those days when 
even cows were chivalrous. He tinally decided for that story of the eighteenth 
century which he did not live to finish. Perhaps he thought the early fourteenth 
and fifteenth centuries too remote from daily life to suit his purpose; and yet 
those distant times seem very near as one reads of Jehan and Franck de Borsellen 
and their foes and their friends, living in that strange, pedantic, bygone and yet 
most present hour, as it is here described 

Knightly romances were in people’s minds in the beginning of the last century, 
evoked by mighty wizards of the North and of the South, whose spells could raise 


the past again from the past. Tradition lives its own life What are a few 
centuries more or less compared to Time? The days of Henry V. are spoken of still 
by the peaceful inhabitants of Fontainebleau as if they were yesterday. “ That 


bridge was broken down by the English,” a driver said as he pointed with his whip 
‘It has never yet been restored. No, madam, [ am not speaking of the Germans,” 
he insisted; “the bridge was destroyed long before they came by the English 
who were here and who did such great damage in the davs of Jeanne d’Are 

Over here what a wave of past prowess and stately achievement is still recorded 
by the ancient shrines among which we habitually live and move! We pass along 
the Embankment, from the Abbey to the Temple, to the Tower where any day you 
may watch the river flowing on with its freight, or listen to the Beefeate1 
describing the Regalia, perhaps, and quietly tellin 
desperate fights, of splendid festivities; and as he points to a glorious ruby, 
shining peaceably in Edward VII.’s crown, we listen as he tells us how it was in 
the helmet worn by Henry V. at Agincourt and by the Black Prince before him 
It was given to the Black Prince, so I am informed by a kind student of ancient 
lore, by Peter the Cruel, who had taken it from the Moors 

We have an old sketch-book, shabby and battered, which was my Father’s. Out 


ig of hair-breadth escapes, of 


of this old sketch-book, sadly defaced hy ruthless children, we reproduce Some 
of the notes and sketches which evidently belong to the unfinished story of the 
Baron de Borsellen and his companions. 

He was studying at the Louvre, and his notes are a medley of old and new, of 
now and of then—slight sketches are there labeled Callot, Hollar, C. Vernet: and. 
besides the sketches, we find heraldic things—items concerning early costumes and 
armors and shields and stately casques. Here is a pencil sketch labeled “ Louis 
le France, son of Philip III., died 1319”; another of * Robert, Comte de Clermont.” 
in his coat of mail with his great sword and heavy iron legs: there is the slightly 
indicated figure of Agnes de Loisy and a memorandum: “* Her gown is quartered 
with her arms and her husband’s in lozenges”; and then again comes a map, 
rather than a drawing of Philippe de Valois, on whose trappings the fleurs-de-lis 
are just indicated. Romané de Clos Vougeot himself may have been one of the 
two knights encountering each other. The men-at-arms are evidently carefully 
copied, as must be the helmet with its kingly crest. We have the knights in all 
their ponderous dignity and the sketches of the foot-soldiers with their piques and 
crossbows. There is also a note referring to “ Les Tournois du Roi Réné dWaprés 
le manuse ript et les desseins, par Champollion Figeac.” The reproduction of thes 
drawings may interest the readers of the adventures of Franck de Borsellen. 

\s for two of the pictures (pp. 173, 179), they seem to concern the actual 
events which are here chronicled. Some such impression must have been in 
my Father’s mind when he wrote of the rise of that campaign which ends this 
fragment of the story, and in which little Franck de Borsellen realizes for the 
first time the terrors as well as the pomp of the fields of glory he had dreamt of 


To these notes should be added grateful acknowledgment to a student of the 
past. who from his peaceful precincts elucidates the ancient truths which we living 
offshoots of those strenuous times are too apt to confuse. Mr. Henry Newbolt has 
kindly read the incompleted chapters, and added two quotations from Monstrelet 
which explain the course of events. He sought for the books in the London Library 
and found in the volume of Monstrelet belonging there certain pencil marks which 
showed that the actual course of this story was pointed out for quotation. Can my 
Father himself have made them? It is an interesting problem—that he possessed 
certain volumes of Monstrelet I have already stated, but he may have consulted 
other A. I. R. 
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illages, brought at length the ten thou- 
sand crowns to Franck’s captors, and left 
him quite free, but as near a beggar as 
iny nobleman might be who had a horse 
and sword, two or three stout fellows at 
his back, and a stomach that regularly 
twice a day called out for its portion of 
beef and strong drink. 

There is no doubt but that in our days 
a gentleman of six feet high, who could 
not write and read, and who possessed 
for all his fortune the above-named ap 
petite and encumbrances, would be a beg- 
gar, or at the very most a private in the 
Life Guards. In the year 1570, however, 
men of noble birth were not ruined so 


easily: and three-and-twenty years after 


the fight of Najara, which cost him every- 
thing except a few acres round the bare 
old walls of his eastle of Borsellen, 
Franck was back in the halls of his 
fathers again, with plenty of wood blaz- 


ing in the old chimney, a reasonable store 


if silver flagons on the table, wine-butts 
in the cellar, cooks to dress the beef, 
brave soldiers to eat it, dogs to gnaw 
the bones, horses in the stables, hawks 
on the perch, and, moreover (but she sate 
all day spinning with her maidens in a 
turret up-stairs), a lady of Borsellen, 
who had brought the Baron a sufficient 
dower, and afterward a daughter and two 
fair sons; the daughter (whom out of 
politeness we have named first, though 
she was the second born of the family) 
was called Isabeau; the eldest son was 
ehristened Jehan, or John, after John 
of Gaunt, whom the Baron had served; 
and finally the younger son was ealled 
Franck after himself. 

Borsellen was not in the bloom of 
his lady. After 


losing the chief part of his patrimony 


youth when he marrie 


in the manner above deseribed, he had 
taken service with John of Lancaster, 
or, as he was pleased to call himself, 


the Lord of Spain; 
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tling through the hun 
dred conspiracies in 
whiel that turbulent 
Prince was engaged, 
had been reward 

his master with the 
hand of pretty Alic 
Poyns, the daughter of 
one of the Duke’s in 
tendants who had 
amassed a fortune in 
his service Som 
oung squire of her 
wn country had, it 
was said, already won 
the heart of this poor 
girl, but Franck was 
not of a disposition to 
consider this prior at 
tachment as an ob 
stacle, and set on some 
of his free companions 
to wavlay and well 
nigh kill the squire, 
and earried off the 
young lady and _ her 
dowry, and_ carried 
them together to his 
eastle of Borsellen, to 





make bombance and 
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in those days doomed to bury her youth 
ful charms in the cloister and aecom- 
modate herself as best she might to that 
lonely and unnatural servitude. 

At last came Franck, a sickly puling 
child for the first years of his life, who 
was frightened like Astvanax at his 
father’s nodding plumes and frowning 
erest the only time when the Baron, about 
to ride out on a war party, deigned to 
embrace him, and who remained with his 
mother for many years after. She—a 
gentle Andromache—was not perhaps ill 
content, but Franck de Borsellen was no 
Hector, out of the field at least. He had 
never been bred to dawdle in lady’s bower, 
and twangle guitars and sing songs in 
their favor, as some high-flown gallants 
of the Courts were wont to do in those 
times: he was an honest country noble. 
Du Gueselin had knighted him on a field 
of battle, and he would have dashed his 
armed fist into the face of any man who 
dared to say, except in joke, that he could 
read or write. The only time when he 
was soher in his wife’s company was 
when he rose in the morning to leave her 
bed, and many, many days and months in 
the year was he away from it and her. 
The poor slave did not repine at his ab- 
sence, as she should yn rhaps have done: 
but she was not of knightly birth her 
self, and could not appreciate the honors 
to which her husband had raised her. As 
we are upon the family chronicle (very 
necessary for the understarding of the 


rest of tl 


lis book) we may as well say 
that Franck de Borsellen’s youngest son 
was born in the year 1394, his sister a 
year previous, and his brother, the repre- 
sentative of the ancient and honorable 
race, in the vear of grace 1387. Alice 
Poyns, the intendant’s daughter, was 
twenty vears old when she married the 
noble husband who was exactly twice 
her age. 

This is no great disparity nowadays, 
when a nobleman after coming home 
from an evening party puts his feet into 
warm water, and when he takes off his 
shawl nighteap next morning rubs his 
hair with the bear’s grease until it curls 
and glistens as it did when he was a lad 
at Eton; it is not the mature gentleman 
who suffers so much as the budding 
young lady in her teens, who loses her 
best hours of precious sleep in whirling 


round a ballroom, and becomes preter 
naturally old at five-and-twenty. It was 
the men who grew old in the good old 
times, not the women. Their bodies were 
worn down by the weight of heavy arms 
and maimed by wounds gotten in spit 
of all their steel; doctors were there 
few or none to heal the wounds, and such 
a plenty of strong drink was given to in 
flame them as a score of men in our degen- 
erate days would try in vain to diseuss. 

War and liquor, then, had made great 
havoc upon the stout: frame of Franck 
de Borsellen, and when Franck’s how 
came for dying it came after a gallant 
inroad into the neighboring English 
county of Calais, where he burned three 
villages, took twoscore of horses and eat 
tle, which were driven home in triumph 
to Borsellen, and set very many farmers 
and country people to ransom. When 
Franck’s last hour came, he had no prick 
ings of conscience for a life of near sixty 
years passed in robbery, debauch, and 
murder, but went out of the world com 
forted by his chaplain’s absolution, and 
fully convinced that his whole tenor of 
life, though stained by a few peccadilloes 
here and there, was such as became a 
gentleman and a knight. And his last 
words to his son Jehan were to remember 
that he, Franck of Borsellen, had been 
held to be a warrior of such repute as 
to be compelled to pay ten thousand 
crowns for his freedom. 

“My son,” said he, “remember this, 
and keep up accordingly the honor of 
your name. Treat well your mother. 
Jehan—a good woman, though coming 
of a poor house. Take Franck, your 
brother, out of the hands of the clerks 
and the women, and make a man of him 
if thou canst. Care for your sister: she 
bids fair to be handsome, and may light 
upon a rich husband at Court.” 

In a very few hours after this speech, 
old Franek de Borsellen’s boisterous 
spirit and great war-worn body were 
at rest forever; the latter was carried 
with decent state. to the chapel of the 
castle, and Messire Jehan reigned over 
the little barony. 


Il 
MESSIRE JEHAN 
He behaved upon the oceasion of his 


bereavement with a piety that drew down 
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THE KNIGHTS 
general admiration. He gave a vast deal 
of wine and metheglin to all such 
mourners as came to the funeral, and 
his very first public act afterward was to 
harry and plunder those Calais villages 
according to his sire’s dying injunction. 

Messire Jehan’s mother was not a little 
proud of him, for he was her son and a 
handsome cavalier; and the lad was not 
'l-natured, and of a kindly easy tempera- 
ment, and during the first days of his 
motl er’s wid ywwhood tol rably attentive to 
her. The poor thing had been so unused 
to kindness and attention that Jehan’s 
behavior endeared him to her very much. 
For a while she came down and presided 
at the table. bringing her younger chil 
ren with her. Isabeau was, as_ her 


father said, growing to be a comely 
lamsel: in a year or two Jehan promised 
to take her to the Court of my lord of 


Burgundy, and the young woman was 
nothing loath. Little Franek at meal- 


times occupied the small chair which 
Jehan in his youth had filled by the 
side of his father, and John meanwhile 
worthily filled that huge oaken throne. 


This family intimacy, however, did not 


] very long, for the company which 
er son kept was some what too boister 

is for the widow and her young chil 
dren, and many jokes passed among 
Jehan’s young companions and much talk 


was held which made the lady blush to 
hear, so after a short space she retreated 
to her own apartments again, carrying 
the young people with her. Little Franck 


adored his mother, but returned not with 


out a pang to the women’s apartments 
and jurisdiction onee more, at thought 
his big brother Jehan the greatest man 


in all this world, and longed to imitate 


As for Jehan, he had ac- 


quiesced in his mother’s retreat with a 


his virtues, 


perfectly good grace and got drunk even 
better without her. 

Franck now began to be a little restive 
with the old priest and his long lessons, 
and he wished to go a-hunting and fight- 
ing like his brothe P. The latter in the 
first days after his father’s death, when 
the habit of patronage was new and pleas- 
ant to him, had promised his brother a 
little horse and had taken him to the 
falconry and given him a hawk. He 
would have taken Franck out hunting 
with him too; but when the lad was out 
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of the way, honest Jehan never thought 
a whit about him, so that Franck’s taste 
for field sports was not gratitied as vet. 
llowever, the lord of Borsellen was 
speedily called to service in some of thos« 
interminable feuds in which his patron 
was engaged; and leaving his castle in 
the care of his mother, guarded by twé 
or three old men who were left behind 
precisely because they were so infirm as 
to be of no use in a campaign, went away 
with all the able-bodied males whom the 
barony could muster. Franck could not 
ride then, as he had hoped, for the only 
steed left in the stables was an old mill 
horse; but the forester took him out and 
showed him some little sport with th 
hawks, and initiated him into the mys- 
tery of trapping and springeing. Franck 
became a decent shot with a how, too, 


and brought home to his mother with 


great pride a very large old owl that had 
been stricken to death by a shaft from 
his quiver. 

In the matter of war Franck’s in 
structor was the old porter who had 
erved the late lord in many campaign 
and told the boy brave stories concerning 
them. Th chaplain had a rare budget of 
these tales too, and Franck listened t 
him with all his ears. 

There was in the courtyard a grim 
wooden firure ot a Saracen, against 
which Franck used to tilt lustily, to the 
great delight of his sister and not a lit 
tle to the pleasurs of his mother and the 
old priest who kept his company. The 
lady of Borsellen in the course of her 
meek life had known but little happi 
ness, and these days she often th ght 
were the happiest of her existence. When 
the old castle was left to herself and her 
children, and the old vacant hall and 
ecourtvard echoed with their innocent 
laughter, what flere blows did doughty 
young Franck deal upon the battered old 


firure of the Saracen! By the names of 
all the wicked magicians and enchanters 
he ever heard of he used to eall it, reseu 
ing his sister from their fell clutches; 
and sometimes the chaplain and the old 
porter were made to figure in the play, 
and performed the parts of kings, em 
perors, or felon Paynim knights with 
grinning good grace. 

Such progress was Franck de Borsel- 


len making in his education in the vears 
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1406 and 1407 during the time that his 
brother was following his liege lord the 
Count of Hainault, who was following 
that redoubtable Duke of Burgundy, 
nicknamed, by the age in which he lived, 
as “John without Fear.’ Jehan’s name- 
sake, the Duke, pretty soon distinguished 
a young Te llow who was as brave and as 
inscrupulous as himself, and Borsellen 
came back to his castle a much greater 
man than he was when he left it. 

HHe had seen, too, a great deal of the 
world since his departure. He had been 
at Paris and had seen the mysteries as 
they were enacted to the great delight of 
the poor King in his moments of half 
sanity: and brought back some of the 
newly invented ecards, which were the 
rage of the Court then, and over which 
Messire Jehan and his friend would sit 
and gamble all night. He had dane d, 
too, at the Queen’s hotel of Saint Paul 

nay, carried his gallantry so far as to 
bring back for his lady mother a robe 
and head-dress just such as her Majesty 
wore. Poor Alice was wonderfully de- 
lighted with the give r. though she blushed 
as she wore his gift. The gown had an 
immense train that her two women 
laughed as they carried. It was em- 
broidered with the great green griffin 
of the Borsellens and her own arms al- 
ternately; above it was a tight velvet 
jacket trimmed with ermine, having big 
light sleeves which trailed to the ground, 
and cut so exceedingly low at the neck 


, 
as to make 


an honest country matron 
blush with good reason. But the marvel 
of all was the head-piece. It was of red 
velvet of the shape of a huge crescent, 
or pair of horns (not an ox in the farm- 
vard had such a pair of horns), from 
which hung two streamers of gauze or 
lace that should properly have been left 
to flaunt in the air behind the nobl 
wearer, but which the lady insisted 
upon tying round her throat, for all 
the fashion. 

What stories had Jehan to tell of the 
balls and galas at the Court, of the mag- 
nificence of Berri, the prodigality of 
Orleans, the wild pranks of the King of 
Navarre, and, above all, of the splendor 
of his old lord of Burgundy, who eclipsed 
them all. And then the poor devils of 
citizens what a life they led of it! 
Messire Jehan brought back with him 


a whole wardrobe of linen bed-furniture 
that he had procured at Paris at the 
cheapest rate. As an officer of the Duke, 
he had but to enter any citizen’s house 
and take what he fancied—a parcel of 
napkins and sheets, or a piéce of claret, 
a sack of oats for his horses—nay, a hors 
for the oats, if it so minded him. Every 
prince of the blood, and every officer of 
a prince in consequence, had this privi 
lege of robbery, and availed himself « 
it accordingly. 

There was the Duke of Orleans—one 
of the best jokes ever heard had been 
perpetrated by him. The Duke for many 


vears had received in his own hands half 


f 


the taxes of the kingdom, and never paid 
one farthing of his own debt. Riding 
out one day, his horse took fright, well 
nigh plunged him into the Seine, and set 
my lord into such a tremor that he 
thought a judgment was coming upon 
him, and vowed he would pay every on¢ 
of his creditors. Next day his intend- 
ants called them together, and they cam 
to the number of eight hundred; but his 
greatest fright was over, and he thought 
of paying no more. When the varlets 
began to remonstrate, the Duke ordered 
his men out with sticks and offered the 
knaves the choice of a beating or a re- 
treat. These stories were told by Messir 
Jehan in the simple way in which the 
chroniclers of the time record them. His 
mother and sister listened to them with 
wonder, as good simple mothers and sis- 
ters will do, but his young brether was 
lost in delight at the tales and respect for 
the accomplish« d teller of them. 

One part of the story, however—the 
last and most important part of it 
Messire Jehan did not tell. Was it that 
he was ashamed of his share in the 
action, or that it was too grave a sub 
ject to talk of with little boys and ladies? 
It was this: His master, the Duke of 
Burgundy, and the Duke of Orleans, 
after the ir long quarrel, had been recon 
ciled, and great festivities had taken 
place in consequence of their peace. But 
both knew how hollow the truce was, 
and assembled their men about Paris 
to the number of many thousands, and 


each prepared to resist or to overcome 
the other. 

Then took place, as the chronicle says, 
“the most woeful and piteous adventure 
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that had occurred for a long 
time in the Christian king- 
dom of France. On Wednes- 
day, being St. Clement’s day, 
November 23, 1407, eighteen { 
men who were lodged in an 
hotel having the sign of Our 
Lady near to the gate Bar 
hette of Paris, in which city 
the Duke of Orleans then 
was, sent forward a certain 
Thomas Courthame, valet de 
chambre of the King, to the 
said Duke, who had gone to 
visit the Queen, then residing 
in her hotel near the above 
gate of Barbette. The which 
Thomas, coming before the 


Duke as from the King, said 


to | 1, * Monseigneur, the 
King orders that without d 
ay you come to him, as he 
would speak with you hastily 


in regard of matters that 
nearly concern you and him.’ 
*On which the said Duke, 
wishing to obey the command 
f the Kine (as he fancied 
did inecontinently mount 
m his mule, having in his 
company only four or five var 
ets on foot, carrying torches 
before and behind him, and 
two sq llres for th 1s did he 
| 














go abroad privately, although 
there were at that hour in 
Paris six hundred squires and 
snights in his pay. 

The night was rather dark as he came 
to the above-named gate of Barbette, and 
eighteen men who had armed themselves 
privily placed themselves under cover of 
a house near the gate, and as he passed 

shed suddenly out upon him, erying 
loudly, ‘Kill! Kill? One struck him 
with an axe, so that his hand was cut off 
Whereon the Duke 
began to ery, ‘I am the Duke of Orleans.’ 
‘That is what we want,’ replied they, 
striking him, and beat him off his mule 


clean at the wrist. 


and struck him in such a manner on the 

head that his brains were scattered over 

the pavement. With him was most pit 
sly slain a young man, a German by 

nation, who had been the Duke’s page, 

who, when he saw his master down, laid 

himself upon his body to save him, but 
Vor. CXXIII.—No. 734.-22 


helped him nothing The two squires 
were riding upon one horse, which, when 
it heard the tramping and clattering of 
arms of those upon it, began to snort and 
to run and ran a long space before they 
could stop it. And when they stopped it, 
the Duke’s mule came up without their 
lord. .. And those who had done th 
murder began ineontinently to ery 
‘Fire!’ and = set fire to the hotel in 
which they were, and escaped on _ hors¢ 
or foot as best they might, some of them 
going to the hotel of Artois, where their 
master, the Duke of Burgundy, was, who, 
as he afterward publicly confessed, had 
commanded the murder. 

“The next dav the body was buried in 
great state, the Duke of Burgundy hold 
ing the pall. But at the council after 
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the burial the Duke, being troubled, con- 
fessed the action of which he had been 
guilty, which the lords hearing were in 
such wonder and sorrow that they could 
scarcely give him an answer. But the 
day after, the Duke going as before to 
the Council, Count Waleran of Saint 
Vaul’s forbid him to enter; hereon in 
great doubt’ the Duke returned to his 
hotel, and there without a moment’s loss 
taking horse rode away with only six 
ofshisanen out of the gate of Saint Denis 
and rode without stopping at any place, 
but changing horses frequently, until 
they reached the Duke’s castle of Ba- 
paume. When he had there slept a lit- 
tle, he rode away until he reached Lille 
in Flanders, and the people whom he had 
left-in Paris in great doubt lest they 
should be taken and arrested, speedily 
followed him. Especially Raymond 
d’Actonville and this accomplices, who 
quitted the city in various disguises and 
came all together to lodge at the castle 
of Sens in Artois by order of Duke John 
of Burgundy, their master and lord.” 

It does not appear that John of Bur- 
gundy, after performing this act of ven- 
geance and flying from the consequences 
of it, abdieated for any considerable 
period his title of “John without Fear.” 
As soon as he arrived in his own coun- 
try he+»summoned his lieges and ecoun- 
cillors about him, who as in duty bound 
took his side in ‘the quarrel, and he hired 
a famous theologian and special pleader 
of the day, Master John Petit, to com- 
pose and publish that famous apology 
for murder which may be found in the 
Chronicles entire. 

It is a curious monument of the learn- 
ing of the age—aykind of learning which 
has passed out of ‘vogue luckily in every 
country: but ours, where Dr. Petit would 
be the distinguished head of a college, 
no doubt, and, after having lectured on 
Aristotle’ and edited a few Greek plays, 
might look forward to a bishopric at the 
very least. as the reward of his piety and 
learning. ~ Petit’s scholarship was con- 
siderable for his time. He adduced all 
the instances of homicide recorded in 
Holy Writ—how Moses killed the Egyp- 
tian: how Joab “the constable ” of King 
David slew the prince his son; kow 
Athalia caused Achab to be murdered 
on the steps of the altar. From Scrip- 


ture the Doctor passed to the Fathers, of 
no less authority in his eyes; from thx 
Fathers to the Greek and Latin classics; 
and showed by major and minor, by 
twelve subdivisions and arguments in 
honor of the twelve apostles—tirst that 
it is proper to kill tyrants; second, that 
the Duke of Orleans was a tyrant; and 
therefore the reader may draw the con- 
clusion for himself, if he chooses but to 
admit the premises. 

The reply to the harangue is not less 
curious, for the Duchess of Orleans hired 
her advocate Sevisy, who solemnly in 
presence of the Queen and the Lords of 
the Council pronounced a defense of th 
slaughtered Prince, and exculpated him 
from the charge of sorcery, of which 
Petit and the Duke of Burgundy ac- 
cused him. 

IIe proved the absurdity of this aecusa- 
tion first from Solomon and next from 
Ovid: and concluded by declaring that 
“Master John de Bar himself, so skilled 
in that cursed art, and who had been 
burned with all his books, declared at his 
last confession that the Devil had never 
appeared to him, and that of his invoca- 
tions and soreeries no effect had ever 
come, although he had declared the con- 
trary in order to get money from the 
great lords.” Dr. Sevisy in the same 
manner upset other misstatements of Dr. 
Petit. Valentin Visconti, the Duke’s 
widow, a woman beautiful and of high 
spirit, who in spite of all his excesses 
had been most tenderly attached to her 
lord, stood by Sevisy as he made his dis- 
course before the Queen. She gave him 
the document with her own hands as if 
to authorize every word of its and was 
surrounded by her relatives in deep 
mourning like herself, who demanded 
justice upon the murderer. 

The Queen promised that right should 
be done. 

A herald, a secretary, and the Dauphin 
of Auvergne were sent off to the Duke 
of Burgundy, and found him surrounded 
by his army—* that is to say, by those of 
his duchy and county of Burgundy, of 
Flanders, of Artois, and the marches of 
Picardy, who had assembled in great 
numbers and noble apparel!” 


Notre.—To him was also come his brother 
in-law, the Count of Hainault, with many 
noble persons of his counties of Holland, 
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THE KNIGHTS 


Zealand, Ostrevant, and other places. There 
were knights and squires to the numls ot 
about twelve hundred basnets, and two thou 
sand well-appointed men on foot \lso tl 

Count of Mars and the Scots were with the 
host. which was, furthermore, furnished wit] 
a vast number of chariots containing pro 
visions and munitions of wat rhe Princes 
of Hainault and Burgundy had assembled 
the army for the purpose of succoring Bishop 
John of Liége, who was besieged at Maes 
tricht by the turbulent commons of th 
former city. 


[1] 


rtit MESSENGER FROM THE DUKE OF BUR- 
GUNDY COMES TO THE CASTLE OF BORSELLEN 


When the braying of the trumpet with 
out and of the emulous animal within 
the court was concluded, old Hans had 
had time to unbar the gate aid give ad- 
mission to the personages who had sig 
nified their presence by sound of horn. 
First there came a little old man that 
was so nearly being a hunehback it was 
a wonder to think how he had escaped. 
He rode gallantly, his hand on his hip, 
looking at the porter and all the castle 
vindows for heads to greet him: he was 


placed in a very large saddle on the back 


of a huge, raw-boned, white-nosed bay 
horse, with enormous legs and the hair 
hanging in ringlets at the fetlock. Th 
mane and tail of the steed were decorated 
likewise with ribbons, the rider wore a 
dingy chaperon of red velvet, cocked on 
one side of his old withered yellow face; 
his hair was thin and gray, but parted 
down the middle accurately, and falling 
on his shoulders in a curler; the sleeves 
of his coat were seolloped and hung a 
vard from his elbows, and on his spindl 
legs were a pair of poulaine shoes that 
dangled at least two feet bevond the stir- 
rup. He it was who had been playing 
the horn: it hung at his waist by a 
chain, and near it was a dagger and a 
purse; a sword hung by this warrior’s 
side, and a mace was placed at his saddle. 

Behind this gentleman came a iad on 
a little horse, bearing on his arm a hel- 
met surmounted by a huge crest of a 
Saracen’s head, almost of the natural 
size, and he was followed by a squire, a 
servant, a stout weather- beaten fellow, 
that was mounted on a tolerable hack, 
and was leading a mule which carried 
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he knight’s luggage and armor Pha 
pape had Pa | bag, too, al his saddl vh ch 


contained, as afterward was found, th 
knight's library and his harp 

“ Make way for my lord of Burgundy’s 
ambassador!” cried the little knight in a 
cracked voice. 

“Ha! It is old Castel-Sarrasin,” said 
John of Borsellen, who was by this tim 
away from his cups, and staring from 
the hall window. “Go down, Franck, 
and hold his stirrup, and make him 
welcome.” 

ee Welcome, welcome, Messire Tristan,” 
shouted out John from the window; 
‘vou come in good time, for the capons 
are smoking hot.” 

Franck went out, cap in hand, to re- 
ceive the visitor; but the knight ex- 
amined him very fiercely, and haughtily 
folded his arms across his breast, said a 
few words, and, much .to Jehan’s sur- 
prise, his brother. came blushing back 
into the hall again and said, “ Messire 
Tristan de Castel-Sarrasin greets Mes- 


Sire dk Bors« lhe hn, and say that he comes 


to him with missives from his liege the 
Duke of Burgundy, which Messire Jehan 
of Borsellen should receive «as befits.” 


So, ecrowling and cursing, Jehan was 
obliged to leave the hot eapon, and to 
come down to the court with half a dozen 
and to help Messire Tristan 
to alight: which done, the newcomer 
produced a letter from his bosom, that 
Messire Jehan received on one knee. 


ot his } opk 


“Your poor servant Tristan of Castel- 
Sarrasin is the humblest knight of Chris 
tendom,” said the little warrior, “ and 
would never think of ceremonials with 
such a famous gentleman as Messir 
Jehan, his old friend: but, as ambassador 
from the Duke’s Grace of Burgundy, | 
must elaim all the honors that are done 
to him, and which I beg this worthy com 
pany to witness.” 

7 Well. Messire T ristan, they are ren- 
dered heartily; and now will it please you 
to enter and dine? Meanwhile, I shall 
send for a clerk to examine the letters, 
said Jehan. 

The knight made no ado, but accepted 
the invitation, bidding his groom look 
to Roderick and himself, and leaning 
upon the arms of Franck, as they went 
up the stairs: he pronounced Franck to 


be a gracious damoisel, and the lad 
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looked with awe and wonder at the 
Prince’s envoy with his strange fan- 
tastical figure and garb, and his strut- 


ting, dignified manner. 


On entering the room he greeted the 
made 


blush ; 


ladies with a solemn stare which 


Isabeau giggle and her mother 


and when, without further apology, he 
seated himself in Jehan’s own chair, 
Franck looked as much stricken with 
wonder as if the end of the world was 


come; and as Jehan, far from resenting 
the insult or annihilating the little crea- 


ture, actually brought him a silver basin 


and water to wash, Franck finished by 
thinking the new guest was one of the 
greatest men in the world. Instead of 


using the napkin that was offered to him, 
the litth 
to and fro gracefully in the air, staring 
at the ladies all the while. had 
heard from his brother that such was the 


man. waved his long lean fingers 
Franck 


mode at Court; though Jehan, more sim- 
ple in his wavs, either dried his hands 
forgot the ablu- 

his meat with- 


in a eloth, or maybe 


tion altogether and ate 
ut purification. 


The 


dinner 


meal was a good and substantial 
(indeed, ex- 


the 


ten o’cloc k 


the 


served at 


cept in the names of repast, 
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French have scarcely changed for thes 

was plentifully 
and 
and after it, the lady of 


four hundred years); it 
accompanied by wine honey-beer ; 
Borsellen, re 
tiring, coneocted a cup of rich spiced 
with 
served to her guest, who received it with 
As the chaplain 
in the way, Jehan, with some 
sneer, bade the el rk, his 
brother, read the letter addressed to him, 
which Franck, blushing as did; 
but he delighted to many 
commendations on his learning from thx 
knight, who told him that all the 
lords of France, nowadays, were scholars 
as well as_ soldiers, the 
Duke of ... Creey ; 
and he 
Prince who lately died at Paris, but her 
he stopped, for both he 


wine her own hands, which she 
many polite speeches. 
was not 


thing of a 


usual, 
was receive 
great 
and witnessed 
taken prisoner at 
was going on to speak of th 
and Jehan di 
Borsellen were Burgundy’s men, and the 
knight knew perfectly well Jehan’s shar 
in Orleans’s death. 

The Duke of Burgundy’s letter was a 


Jehan, out of 


summons to one many 
score that the Prince had sent out, 
ealling upon all the knights and gen 
tlemen of his following to join him 


by a certain day in the marches of 
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Picardy preparatory to a descent upon 
the men of Liége, and the intruder, as 


the new bishop was ealled, whom thev 


had elected. Against these men of Liége 
the Duke preached a sort of crusad 
they had turned their rightful lord « 


{ 


his bishopric, had taken his towns, had 
slaughtered his knights and nobles, had 
laid waste the Brabant country with fir 
nd sword; and high time it was 
avenge these injuries. 
Jehan said he desired no better sport, 
and added that he knew very well that 
these Flemish commons possessed un 
heard-of riches, of which he longed to 
have a share; and the knight of Castel 
Sarrasin, though he professed not to fight 
for wealth, but for honor only, showed, 
nevertheless, that he should be by no 
means averse to the plunder, which might 
justly be taken from these low - bred 
knaves who had used the nobles and 
forsaken their princes so abominably. 
In fact, he was of opinion that it was 
quite a holy war in which they wer 
about to engage, and that plunder in 
such a case was lawful. 

Jehan frankly gave his guest to un- 
derstand that he did not care whether 


rABLE TALK 


\ pretty robe, Madam, an in 


he rue Paris is! I but r you 1] 
2 n leave, the toes of vour boots art 
not half long « gh whi hey are not 
SIX Inches bove he foot. ind should 
ipon the faith of a knight, be an ell long 
at least. The (Jueen, though, betwee 


ourselves, Madam, she is fat, inordinat 
fat and gross about the leg, wears t 
point of her poulaine tied by a chain to 
her knee—a filigree gold chain it is, pret 
tily set with ft irquorse “i 

‘I warrant Messire Tristan has see1 
it,” cried Jehan, with a hoarse laugh 

“ Manners, my good host of Borsell 
manners and discretion. Suppose I hav 
seen it, that is no cause why I should 
tell kiss and tell. Oh, fie! We never 
do such things, fair demoisell b 
Venus we never do.” 

Isabeau only laughed as the little ugly 
man threw a leer across the table to her, 
which was destined to take her heart by 
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storm! Franck listened and wondered; 
he was too simple in the ways of the 
world to know as yet that people of Sir 
Tristan’s nation very often tell without 
kissing, and took his stories for gospel. 
Jehan, who had set up for a gallant too, 
on his return from Court, was rather 
sulky at being so completely put in the 
shade by his little talkative guest, and 
sate with one leg thrown over his arm- 
chair, dipping his nose into his great 
silver flagon every now and then, and 
looking as important as possible. 

“You don’t drink, Sir Tristan,” said 
he; “the wine is good Gascony, I warrant 
you. Since the time when the lord my 
father—peace to his soul—was in those 
parts, he could abide no other drink.” 

“My poor house of Castel-Sarrasin 
must have been fully known to him 
then,” continued the knight—“ a mean 
mansion, ladies, but it has lodged fifty 
knights and their train in its time. Did 
your honored sire never tell of it?” 

“ Never; and yet he knew the country 
well, sir, when he was for two years a 
prisoner of honor to the Black Prinee 
of Aquitaine. Ile was a  doughty 
knight, Messire Tristan, and ransomed 
for ten thousand crowns by Hugh Cal- 
verley, who took him at Najara.” 

This story was told twice at least every 
evening by Jehan, who gave it at pres- 
ent in a very solemn voice, looking round 
at his family for approval, and then full 
in the face of the Frenchman. 

“My father was a famous knight,” 
said Isabeau, tossing up her slim neck. 

“ Ay, truly,” cried Franck. “ Look at 
his sword, Sir Knight, yonder great two- 
handed one; no one could wield it 
but he.” 

“ Jehan ean,” said his mother, looking 
at her big son. 

“That I ean,” growled John. “ My 
armor weighs thirty pounds more than 
those of my father, Sir Franck. I am an 
inch broader in the chest than he was, 
and am much longer in the leg.” Mes- 
sire de Castel-Sarrasin, however, did not 
take the slightest notice of this family 
boasting, but continued rattling on about 
his castle and two miles of vineyards 
that he possessed on the banks of Ga- 
ronne, that yielded him three hundred 
tonneaux of claret, that brought him 
three thousand silver marks yearly. 


“ 


But,” said John, “ Picardy wine is a 
good drink: and though we make no win 
in Flanders, they brew rare metheglin 
at Bruges.” 

“T would ship you a few tons from 
Bordeaux, but for the wicked English 
cruisers.” 

“ Tlang the English!” answered Messir 
de Borsellen. ‘“ The men of Liége hav 
taken a parcel of their cursed archer: 
into pay. I wish I was among them with 
my two-handed sword! I should have 
been rich but for them; they robbed my 
father of ten thousand crowns, or my 
lands would have keen as big as your 
own, Messire de Castel-Sarrasin.” 

“And will be again, I am sure, if 
merit and polity can win them back,” 
said Sir Tristan. “ Look at the man, 
ladies — what a champion! What a 
chest! What a fist, to hold a war-axe! 
What a leg!” (John grinned.) “It 
would be held a thought too thick at 
Court,” continued the knight, glancing 
complacently at his own spindle shins, 


which were cased in party - colored 
breeches of red and yellow. “ By the 
way, why continue that odious fashion 
of buff? It’s not decent positively not 
decent; motley is your wear, sir, or blue, 
cr what you will. A man in those odious 
tight buff hose looks like a wild Hirish 
man (I have lived three years among the 
kernes, Madam)—a wild Hirishman, who 
has no breeches at all—their very kings 
have never such a thing.” 

“Oh, tell us about the wild Hirish 
kings without breeches,” burst out 
Franck in eager delight. “I have read 
in the legend of Saint Patrick, and long 
to know more of them.” 

“More, child,” said the simple lady, 
kissing him. “ Why, I believe thou hast 
read every book in this world—the boy 
has Latin at his fingers’ ends, Sir Knight, 
as our good chaplain here can vouch; 
and for English, it is his mother’s tongue, 
and he knows it as well as his father’s.” 

“Ts it so?” said the knight. “ Then 
I shall lend him the books of Chaucer 
and jolly Master Lydgate. My harp-boy 
earries them in my trunks, and I never 
travel without them. For of all the 
tongues in the world for song and pleas- 
ant wit, commend me to the English 

“T never would learn it,” said Jehan, 
sulkily. “I hate ’em so.” 
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“You are a great noble and a man of 
war, Jehan, and have no need of such 
book-learning, but Franck is a man of 
peace—is it not so, my Franck ¢—and 
hall be a great clerk or a cardinal, may- 
hap.” 

“Tlis father said he should be a clerk,” 
said the widow, timidly, “and so I 
taught him our old Saxon tongue, sir”; 
and herewith the widow fell a-musing 
and thought of fair Avon, where she was 
born, and old Bristol town, and the green 
pastures of pleasant Somersetshire. 

“Tell us about the Irish,” continued 
Franck, who did not like the turn that 
his mother’s conversation was taking.’ 
“T passed six years with them,” con- 
tinued the knight, “going over to the 
country with my good lord King Rich- 


*The reader very likely knows the de 
lightful poem in the Archeologia, from 
which the knight’s narrative has been taken 
The last ineident is from Froissart. 


ard, whom the felon Laneaster,” said he, 
elenching his little -fist, “basely mur 
dered : but let that pass; one ot the st 


days I, Tristan of Castel-Sarrasin, prom 


se to make him pay it. We set out from 
oe sirs, in the year, of grace 1394, a 
gallant army as ever was lek by a king: 
ten thousand men-at-arms were we, and 
thirty thousand archers and vassals on 
foot. Ah, you should have seen the fleet 
making ready, and the stores of wine 
and provender that were put on board, 
and the minstrels that flocked to the host 
and made it m rry, and have heard th 

trumpets ringing night and day, and the 
great war chargers neighing! Ladies 
were there too, and very fair ones, too: 
but of such we will not speak in the pres 
ence of this chaste lady and damoiselle. 
Never was such a gallant sight seen as 
that of our ships sailing in a fair sun- 
shine into Waterford Bay. A dirty town 
it is, Madam, and inhabited by a ragged 
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people, but King Richard made the place 
splendid with his camp, and all the 
Irishry came down and wondered. More 
than his father, the Black Prince, had 
ever done, or his stern grandfather, the 
lord of Ireland, our good King Richard 
did by his state and splendor, and by the 
beauty and grace of his person. When 
Oneil the King and the Ulster lords saw 
our King, they flung themselves straight- 
way at his feet and swore homage to him. 
To my lord of Mowbray, Earl Marshal, 
Macmore and the chiefs of Leinster did 
the like, taking off their knives, caps, and 
girdles, and swearing themselves to be 
King Richard’s lege men. 

“Faney to yourselves in what a state 
these wild Irish chieftains were, and how 
they ought to thank us for teaching them 
the ways of honor and the glorious prac- 
tices of chivalry. All their lands and 
seignories they bound themselves to yield 
up to our King, the rightful lord of such 
savages; they promised to aid him with 
all their swordsmen in the wars against 
those rebel kernes, who dared to hold out. 
In return for which service the King 
took them into his gracious pay, and 
made over to them all the lands which 
they might conquer from the rebel chiefs. 
Pretty lands, God wot, and a pretty peo- 
ple! Ride through the country, and you 
shall find nothing but great water, for- 
ests, and marshes. For miles you shall 
see no town nor person to speak withal. 
For the men fly to the woods, and dwell 
in eaves and huts, and hollow trees like 
wild savage beasts as they are, or were, 
until our lord King Richard came to 
benefit them. 

“Thanks to his Grace, the Ulster and 
Leinster chiefs learned Christian man- 
ners from him, and bless his name to this 
day. For you must know that when we 
first came among them, they sate at table 
with their jesters and bondsmen against 
all the practices of chivalry, which beast- 
ly custom we caused them quickly to 
forswear. And in matters of dress they 
were habited in long yellow gowns and 
mantles of woolen, which we could with 
difficulty cause them to change for our 
French doublets and cloaks of satin and 
miniver. All this did great King Rich- 
ard, however, effect for them, knighting 
their sons and them (albeit they pre- 
tended to have some rude heathenish 
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chivalry of their own), and making 
courteous gentlemen of those who had 
been brutes before. Will it not make 
this noble company blush when I tell 
them that these rude monsters—these 


kings, forsooth— would not for a long 
time consent to the wearing of breech- 
es, without which no serf or villain, 
honorable gentlemen, let alone a ma- 
jestic prince, duke or king, can be, as 
I need searcely say, fittingly and de- 
cently equipped. 

“And here it was with one of the 
aforesaid savage dukes or princes that 
a strange adventure befell me, the poor 
knight of Castel-Sarrasin in Gascony, 
who have the honor in this glass of wine 
to pledge this noble company. For, rid- 
ing one day with my falcon on my fist, 
the prickers and huntsmen being on be- 
fore, and my unworthy self plunged in 
thought composing (if the truth must 
be known ) a little vire lai or chanson 
d'amour in honor of Lady Blanche, my 
lord Marshal’s mistress, who loved such 
trifles of my composition, and vowed I 
sung them prettily to my rebeeck—riding, 
Il say, musingly along, and rhyming 
Blanche, haunch, it chanced that in this 
pursuit my horse took fright and ran 
away with me, in spite of all my efforts, 
into the midst of the enemy. My friends 
could never overtake me, and in passing 
through the Irish one of them, by a great 
feat of agility, leaped on the back of my 
horse and held me tight with both his 
arms, but did me no harm with lance 
or knife. He seemed rejoiced to have 
made me prisoner, and carried me to iis 
house, which was strong, and in a town 
surrounded with wood palisades and stag- 
nant water. This gentleman, by name 
Brien Costeret, gave me one of his 
daughters in marriage.”* 


V 
FRANCK DEPARTS WITH HIS BROTHER TO 
THE WAR 
... Farewell, O gentle mother, and 
peaceful haunts of childhood. The old 
Chronicle spelled at sunset in the hall 
window, the old tales of knight and fairy 
told at night by the great hall fire which 
made every binner and helmet on the 


* Cristal in Froissart. 
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wall cast gigantic shadows round about 
the little trembling, wondering listeners, 
who sat at the knees of the old almoner. 
Good-by, Don the greyhound, and Boris 
the old toothless mumbling wolf-dog, who 
could do nothing but bay of nights and 
sit lazy in the sun watching Franck and 
Isabeau as they played in the court or 
busied themselves in their little garden 
under their mother’s window. How 
pleased and silent and tender used she 
to sit and watch them from it! How 
earefully she will tend Franck’s flowers 
when he is away, and clip and water his 
rose-tree! Isabeau is growing to be a 
voung woman now, and will soon care 
for other things besides childish pinks 
and rose-bushes; other hopes and desires 
will swell that fair bosom of hers, and 
earry her heart far away. But here in 
this lonely place is all the poor mother’s 
world, and all her little store of happi- 
ness is shut in by the old eastle gate. 
How she has treasured up all the lad’s 
savings; how she will look wistfully of 
nights at his little vacant bed, and lie 


awake long hours thinking of him, her 
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gentle heart full of thoughts inexpres 
sibly sad and sweet. Many a risk and 
danger has he to run in this wild world, 
so full of snares and temptations; but err 
and forget as he will, there is one who 
always remembers, and night and day is 
praying and yearning for him. 

The days in which Franck lived had 
at least this advantag over our own 
times—that if a man felt any particular 
passion for good or evil there was noth- 
ing to hinder him from expressing it, 
and that he was not bound to adopt the 
rigid stoicism which is considered as 
manly among us. The friendship of 
men for one another was extraordinarily 
warm. We read of brothers of arms rid 
ing the same horse, as Charles V. and 
Savoisy going to see the Queen’s entry 
into Paris; sharing the same bed like 
Harry of Monmouth and Lord Serope, 
who betrayed him; and upon oceasions 
bursting out into the most extraordinary 
fits of tears as Richard II. did, for in 
stance, at Conway, when he was seized 
by Lancaster, and swore while weeping 
at the most piteous rate that as soon as 
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he made his peace with Henry he would 
have him put to such a death as “ should 
be spoken of even in Turkey,” and that 
as for his attendants “he would have 
them flayed alive.” When Harry of 
Monmouth again had offended his father 
he appeared before him with a gold dog’s 
collar on his wrist and a gown “em- 
broydered with oylets,” with the needles 
hanging by the silk from the oylet-holes, 
and, taking his knife from his girdle, 
begged the King repeatedly to stab him, 
as he could not live without his good 
graces. What would George the Third 
have said of such a request from his son? 
It would have passed as the act of a mad- 
man, or as an insolent joke at best— 
so different are our ways from those of 
our ancestors. 

Let it not be then considered as a mark 
of weakness on the part of Franck de 
Borsellen when it is stated that for the 
first day of his journey from home he 
wept and cried moul/f piteusement, and 
was not considered by his companions a 
whit the less manly for this exhibition. 
He would not take a morsel of supper 
that night, but went to his bed at the 
village where the cavaleade stopped, and 
slept well, after making many vows to 
keep his mother’s injunctions faithfully, 
and say his prayers twice a day to Our 
Lady and Saint Lambert, and fast and 
confess him regularly, as a true gentle- 
man should. Next day he rode on with- 
out breakfast, very dismal and pale; but 
at the halt of noon he had found his 
appetite again, and a few cups of wine 
drove the sorrow well-nigh out of his 
heart. The old knight Messire Tristan 
had taken, too, an especial fancy to him, 
and entertained him as they rode along 
with choice stories of the Court, and lays 
of the minstrelsy, and other matters of 
the day. 

Although they were in the Duke of 
Brabant’s own country, after they had 
advanced about a couple of days upon 
their march they found the village utter- 
ly deserted, which made the optimist Sir 
Tristan say that they had better choice 
of quarters at any rate, and describe the 
straits to which he and other noble 
knights had been put in former cam- 
paigns; the country, too, was laid waste 
far and near, and the party could 
searcely find a grain of corn, whereon 
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Messire Tristan vowed that it was very 
lucky they had brought a store of forage 
with them. 
VI 
CONCERNING THE MEN OF LIEGE AND PERI 
VOIS THEIR LEADER 

John of Bavaria, called the Pitiless, 
brother of Duke William, although Bish- 
op of Liége, refused to take orders, and 
even spoke of marrying. Not being in- 
clined to keep his promise toward them, 
the Liégeois, strong in their numbers and 
always remarkable for their independ- 
ence, turned out their Bishop and took 
to themselves a new one—a young man 
only eighteen years of age, a cousin of 
Saint Lambert of Liége, by name Thierry 
de Herries. 

The real government of the bishopric, 
however, rested with Thierry’s father, 
Henry lord of Perivois, a very skilled 
and prudent warrior, whom the Liégeois 
elected as their maimbourg and captain. 
The nobility and some of the towns of 
the Liége territory still held out for John 
of Bavaria, but Perivois marched against 
them and took them one by one, putting 
John’s garrisons to the sword. Especial- 
ly in the town of Bouillon which John 
had fortified, the commons of Liége took 
it and the castle by assault, and slew all 
those that were found within. 

John by way of revenge entered into 
the Liége country, which he sacked and 
ravaged, carrying back with him a great 
bocty into Hainault; on which the 
Liégeois, with their captain at their 
head, pursued him back into that coun- 
try, ravaged, burned, and sacked more 
pitilessly than ever John had done; and 
though the Hainault noblemen and chiv- 
alry assembled all their forces for the 
purpose of punishing the commons of 
Liége, the latter were too powerful for 
them and retired back into their own 
country with all the booty they had made. 

Meanwhile the Liégeois neglected no 
means of establishing the claims of their 
new Bishop. They exposed their case to 
the King of France. They sent an em- 
bassy to Pope Gregory at Rome beseech- 
ing him to degrade John of Liége from 
his Episcopal rank, which he still per- 
sisted in holding, though not in orders: 
and when that Pontiff would not comply 
with their request, being of the party 
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of the Duke, they forthwith sent to Pope 
Benedict at Marseilles, who agreed to all 
their demands and despatched his bulls 
accordingly in their favor. 

Now when Bishop John found himself 


in danger, having lost the greater part 
of his good towns and fortresses, he re- 


treated to Utrecht, which still held for 
him, and sent message to Duke William 


his brother, and Duke John his sister’s 
husband, piteously beseeching them to 
give him aid. Those Princes were nat- 


urally wroth at the insolence of the low- 
bred citizens of Liége, and were not slow 
to give their brother aid. 

At the of the Dukes, the 


Liégeois aquitted Maestricht, which they 


approach 


were besieging, and went back to their 
city—that is about five leagues from the 


held 
by the town councils whether or no they 
should attack the Dukes, and the lord of 


former place. A great parley was 


Perivois was strongly of opinion that 
they—being unused to the art of war 

should remain in their towns and forti- 
fications, where they were well lodged, 


the 
Dukes to separate and disband, as it 


fed, and defended, and leave army of 


the 


must do from famine, when the 


Liégeois 


would have easy work in destroying it. 
jut the citizens were puffed with prick 
at their former successes and determined 
to come to blows with the men of Duke 
John and Duke William. “In their 
vaunted chivalry,” said they, “in the 
year 1406 we offered them battle, and 


we were only twenty thousand then, and 


they fled from 


before us; and now we 
ean bring threescore thousand into the 
field. In all our combats with them we 


have had the advantage: let us destroy 
these proud nobles now and forever at 
blow!” It was all in vain, therefore, 


that their captain argued prudence: they 


one 


determined to go out and meet the 
Dukes; and Perivois, seeing that his ad- 
vice was disregarded, did the next best 


thing he could for his people, and made 
all the provisions for the coming contest 
that a brave and prudent captain should. 

The deliberation being over, he gave 
his that on the morning of the 
13th of September in the year of grace 
1408 all the citizens should be armed and 
ready to issue out of the city at sound of 
bell. Accordingly at the 
they marched out to the number of at 


orders 


appointed time 
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least fifty thousand, as any one might 
see, having among thern five or six hun 


dred horsemen well armed in the French 


} 1 fi SIX seore otf 


fashion, and five or English 
archers, who had come to serve in their 
pay. With the hosts went great multi 
tudes of earts and chariots, with eul- 
verins, ribaldeq ins, and all the muni 


tions necessary thereto. So prepare d, the 
men of Li¢ge marched out as far as 
Tongres, five leagues from Liége, where 
the enemy was now come. The men of 
Liége were full of spirit and longing for 
battle; and their captain rejoiced to see 
them in this warlike mind, but exhorted 


them above all to keep dis¢ipline and 
be of one mind, as th troops on the other 
It was Saturday evening they 
field called the field of Has 
where they gallantly took up their 


side were, 
came to a 
bein, 
ground, having the banner of Saint Lam- 
bert and those of the trades planted on 
the top of the hill. Although my lord 
of Burgundy very well deserved the title 
of Peur, which he 
actions on this is day of 


prince, be he 


Sans gained for his 
Iasbain, 
fearless, 


the 


and 


famo 
a great 
be 


force of 


ever so 
and 


men of 


must prudent seeing 
the 
lor and skill of their com 


Duke Ar 


Too: 
great Liége, 
knowing the va 

-_ 


mander, ‘hn was for delaying a 


little, either to make an arrangement 
with the commons, or, if possible, to with- 
draw from them their leader; or, at any 
rate, he was minded not to fight until 


the 
Ther 


marching to 


which he 
was his brother of Nevers who was 
him hundred 
Amé dé the 


from Savoy with three hundred basinets: 


succors 


expect« d came up. 


with four 


lances; Ve ry was on 


way 


the Duke looked out, too, for the Lor 
raines and the men of Count Waleran 
de St. Pol, and when he saw his own 
small army, and thought of that im- 
mense host of the commons that was 
coming against him, the heart of this 
great Prince was not without anxiety. 
For woe betide those who were to be 
conquered in the battle! The robbers 


and murderers, pillagers of Liége, would 
give no quarter, nor in their turn would 
noble knights think of sparing base citi- 
and had 
insults upon chivalry. 


ZENS workmen who put such 


Perivois would fain have negotiated 
too; but free of his 


choiee, and, though leader of the men of 


in truth he was not 
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Liége, could only lead them whitherso- 
ever they chose. Did he refuse to do 
their will, he risked to be murdered by 
them; were he to fight and be beaten by 
the enemy, there was a certain gibbet 
before him. Meanwhile he was con- 
demned to have his counsels disregarded 
and his knightly experience made light 
of by boors and tradesmen; to have 
his prudent voice drowned by their 
noisy clamors. 
VII 
THE DUKE OF BURGUNDY IN HIS CAMP 


“May it please your Grace,” said the 
Gascon knight, “your servant has ac- 
complished his vow. Lo, here is the big 
warrior of Borsellen.” 

“My liege knows me well enough,” 
said Jehan, going down on his knee. 

“Welcome, Valentin and Orson,” said 
the Duke, graciously. 

“Welcome, Giant and Dwarf,” said 
Claus, his fool; but Messire Tristan was 
too polite to notice this retleetion on his 
person at a moment when he was occupied 
in doing his duty to so great a prince 
as John of Burgundy. 

The Duke was surrounded by some of 
the men of the highest rank in his do- 
minions, and those of Duke William his 
brother-in-law: there were the Counts of 
Namur and Delamarck, the Prince of 
Orange, the Counts of Clermont and 
Fribourg, the Seneschal-of Hainault, the 
Sire of Croy, and others whose names 
may be found in the lists of the Bur- 
gundian Ilerald Saint Remy. 

When Jehan of Borsellen fell back 
into the erowd he was very kind to his 
young brother Franck, who stood amazed 
at the splendor of the presence in which 
he stood; and indeed Jehan was by no 
means sorry to show the cadet on what 
terms he stood with the greatest prince 
in Europe. 

Before he had finished his catalogue, 
a ery was heard without to make way 
for the King’s ambassadors; and aceord- 
ingly three of them, Messires Guichard 
Dolphin and Guillaume de Trignonville, 
and a secretary of the King’s, were ad- 
mitted into the presence of the Duke of 
Jurgundy, and delivered the message of 
the Sovereign. Charles forbade the 
Dukes solemnly to make war upon the 
men of Liége, and called upon both 
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parties to “submit their quarrel to the 
arbitration of the King’s Council.” 


Indeed, the summous came somewhat 
too late. The Princes were hot for the 
contest, and had with them the best 
chivalry of Picardy, Burgundy, and the 
Low Countries, as eager as their lords 
to attack the trading rebels of Liége. 

“My knights and gentlemen will 
searcely thank the King,” said the Duke 
of Burgundy. “ Here is Hue de Launoy 
has ridden four hundred miles, and 
brought forty lances.” 

“ Forty-five, may it please your Grace, 
and two brothers, and sixscore fellows on 
foot. And we well-nigh starved as we 
came through the Liégemen’s country, 
and if you send us back again the 
Lord help us. If your Grace deserts 
us we must take to the woods and 
help ourselves.” 

“Did I not always stand by you?” 
said the Duke; “and is there any man 
that ever served our family who ean say 
I was ungrateful? Look you, Messire 
Guichard, here is one man who speaks 
that has broken his fifty lances, there are 
men round our tents, ten thousand more, 
all come at my bidding to put down these 
cursed brewers and weavers of Liége. 
Who is to pay my honest men-of-arms 
and gallant gentlemen? Not I, in faith. 
They must have their pay out of the 
pockets of the Liégers, and fill their 
bellies frem their wagons.” 

“T hear say there are a good ten thou- 
sand wagons loaded with all sorts of 
stores,” here grumbled an old knight. 

“ But shall we let our prizes pass by? 
Speak to us now, Messire Guichard. 
You have had your say as ambassador 
of the King—now tell us, Guichard Dol- 
phin, how would you act were you in 
my place?” 

“Tn faith, sir.” said Messire Gui- 
chard, “if I were the Duke of Burgundy 
I would have my rights and fall upon 
the rogues to-morrow ”; and when he had 
delivered himself of this sentiment Mon- 
sieur Guichard smiled grimly and felt a 
great load off his conscience. 

“Tear the Dolphin, gentlemen,” said 
Monseigneur; and, indeed, all present 
clapped their hands and applauded. “It 
is the best speech I have heard to-day. 
And will you join us and break a lance 
or two with us?” continued the Duke. 
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“Yes, truly,” answered Dolphin, “as 


every gentleman should against thes 
] 


low-bred smiths and coalmen his duty 
to his Prinee being always done.” 

“Well said, wi 1] said,” eried the Duke; 
‘and as you and your train, Sir Gui- 
chard, have come as peaceful men, you 
will need arms, with which my people,shall 
furnish you; and so choose for yourself 
and St. ... be with you to-morrow.” 

Upon this Messire Guichard confessed, 
not without some shamefacedness, that, 
foreseeing the probabilities of war, he 
had breught his armor secreted in his 
baggage. At which admission (the 
reader will find the whole story in the 
Chroniclers) all the company laughed, 
and vowed that Messire Dolphin was a 


noble knight: and the knight of Castel- 


Sarrasin especially took occasion to pour 


into his protégé’s ears a long disserta 
tion upon the execellences of knighthood 
and the duty of gentlemen to stand by 
one another. 


The little knight in the eourse of their 


march had so imprinted upon the mind 
of his new acquaintance, John of Bor- 
sellen, the propriety of obtaining a still 


COMTE DE (CLERMONT 


higher rank 


f knighthood than that 
which he held, and as it was the custom 
for the Prince to make on the eve of a 
day of battle a number of knights, bach- 
elors, and basinets, John signified that 
he should demand to be admitted into the 
latter rank, or, in the phrase of the day, 
asked to raise his banner. 

How proud was Franck to ride as his 
brother’s squire, and to think that he was 
going on the morrow to be present at his 
first battle! Ile asked leave to ride at 
his brother’s side, and the permission was 
accorded to him; and, as in duty bound, 
he and the simple Gascon gentleman, a 
great stickler for all the practices of 
chivalry, went to a priest and shrove 
themselves, and passed many hours de 
voutly over their beads before they 
lay down to get rest for the morn 
ing’s encounter. 

Jehan made himself ready for fighting 
by joining a set of jovial fellows over 
the dice, and drinking whole gallons of 
claret wine to the confusion of Liégeois 
and Orleanists, and to the health of the 
Flanders Dukes. He was quite drunk 
when he reeled to his bed; but brisk and 





















































































































































































































































































































































186 HARPER’S 
ready at daybreak, the whole array of the 
Dukes did not show a stouter or better 
appointed soldier. 


Vill 
THE BATTLE 


“Hark,” said Jehan; “those cursed 
guns are beginning to fire!” 

The sentence was scarcely from his 
lips when an immense stone discharged 
from the artillery of the Liégemen knock- 
ed down a horse and man of Jehan’s 
troops. Franck turned a little pale, 
end perhaps reined up a little closer to 
his brother. 

“You had better have remained with 
your mother, Franck,” said Jehan, who 
at the prospect of a battle became quite 
good-humored. 

“That is right, man; stick close by 
me. They won't fire again for some min- 
utes, and I make no doubts that ere a 
couple of shots more are over we shall 
receive orders to fall on them.” 

Indeed, as Jehan said, orders were 
soon brought to the troops in advance— 
consisting of about five hundred men— 
to take with them a thousand big var- 
lets on foot, as Monstrelet calls them, 
and to turn the flank of the enemy’s 
column and attack him in the rear. 

The Chroniclers have preserved a curi- 
ous account of this not very compli- 
cated mancuver. When the men of 
Liége saw the direction that the Bur- 
gundian body was taking, they thought 
they were flying, and were for breaking 
rank and setting on them at once. 

But the old Seigneur of Perivois, like 
a wary old knight, said to them: “ My 
friends, yonder body that is marching to 
the right of our columns, and that ar- 
rows and guns cannot reach, will come 
round and attack us on the flank while 
the main force of the Burgundian lances 
presses us in front. Keep you firm here 
where you are wel! defended, and budge 
not from your lines; your pikes and ar- 
rows will drive off the knights and their 
lances. Meanwhile, I will take our horse 
and go round and meet and charge yon- 
der column. We are as many as they, 
and by the help of Saint Lambert as 
good or better men.” 

All the old soldiers about the captain 
of the Liégeois saw that his advice was 
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good; but the people and citizens yelled 
out, “ He is a coward—he flies”; and the 
lord of Perivois, seeing that there was 
no help for it, said, “ Well, I will show 
you to-day that it is not my intent to 
fly; in Heaven’s name let us stand close 
and bear the charge, for here it comes.” 


[He hastily commanded the army to be 
formed into a square; in the front of which 
was a body drawn up in the form of a 
triangle, and the carts and baggage were 
toward the rear, on the right and left of 
his army, handsomely arranged. Their 
horses were in the rear, on one of the 
wings, intermixed with their archers and 
crossbows; but these were of little value— 
except the English archers, who were better 
disposed of in other places. The Seigneur 
de Perivois, accompanied by his son, the 
Bishop, and some of his best’ companions 
in arms, posted himself, like a good com- 
mander, at the head of his army, fronting 
the enemy. 

During this time the two Dukes began 
their advance, gaily exhorting their men to 
bear themselves gallantly against the ene 
my, a rude and ignorant people, who had 
rebelled against their lord, and who con- 
fidently trusted in their superior numbers 
for success; telling them that if they acted 
as their leaders expected, victory would be 
theirs without fail, and they would gain 
everlasting honor. When the Dukes had 
made such-like speeches, they retired to 
their posts, under their banners, and ad- 
vanced slowly toward the enemy, who 
kept up a heavy fire against them with 
their guns. ... 

When the two armies met, the conflict 
became very severe on each side, and lasted 
for upwards of an hour, wherein many dead- 
ly blows were given by both parties. At 
this moment, the detachment on horseback, 
with their infantry, according to their 
orders, advanced toward the rear of the 
Liégeois; but from the position of the bag- 
gage- wagons they had much difficulty in 
forcing their way. At length, by dint of 
courage, they succeeded, and having gained 
an entrance, began to lay about them so vig- 
orously that the army of the enemy was 
eut in two, and they saw full six thousand 
Liégeois quit their ranks, with their guns 
and the banners of their guilds, and take 
flight with all speed toward a village halt 
a league from the field of battle. When 
the detachment perceived this, they left off 
the attack they had begun, and pursued 
the runaways, whom they charged, not once 
but several times, beating down and slaying 
them without merey: and, in short, routed 
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them so effectually that through fear of 
death they fled here and there into woods 
and other places to hide themselves. 


MONSTRELET. | 


Franck, after perhaps a little thrilling 
mixture of pain and pleasure such as a 
man feels in his first combat, sang out 
presently, “ Our Lady for Borsellen,” as 


loud as the rest, and laid about him 
with his sword, striking and stabbing 
und demeaning himself like a gallant 


young bachelor. 

A thousand big varlets on foot, and the 
five hundred 
despatched this flying body of 
(there were about 


horsemen, had altogether 
Liégeois 
six thousand of these 


unhappy men, nor did their adversaries 


lose a score of theirs in killing them), 
and the enemy being despatched, horse 
and foot were falling to plunder, when 
the Seigneur de Croy rode up. to the 


leaders in a great heat, shouting to them: 


“Gentlemen, gentlemen, we have lost 
much precious time; our business was 
not with this column of fugitives, but 


with the main body that still keeps its 
ground yonder, and that we were bidden 
flank. Set upon them, then, 
in the name of all the saints, and leave 
the plunder until the day be over.” 

“ Messire de 
knight of Castel-Sarrasin; 
Messire de and 
my young bachelor, make ready to kill 


to take in 


the 
‘gather your 


Croy says true,” said 


lances, Borsellen ; you, 


some more of those hogs of Liége.” 
“Tere is a very fat one that I have 
stricken down,” said the young man, 


whose courage was up and who felt him- 
“ Look what 
a blow I have dealt the knave across the 
neck: as mine is a good sword, 


self longing for more blood. 


Messire 
Tristan, and my horse has as much cour- 
his master.” 

“In faith the boy struck about him 
like a man,” said Jehan, clapping his 
brother on the shoulder. 

“He need not be a Hector of Troy,” 
answered Sir Tristan, “to stick 
away boors and tailors in the back.” 

Here one of the men that Franck had 
cut down, and who was lying close by 
the gentleman with a great gash in his 
throat from which issued a stream of 
gore, turned suddenly round and flung 


age as 


run- 


out his arms wildly, and cried out 
“Jesus!” and fell back stark dead. 
The Gascon gentleman, seeing his 
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cease, bid a varlet get him a gourd of 
water that one of the slain men wore at 
his baek, and as Franek drank from it 
he said to him: “My worthy young 
bachelor, it is ill for young men to boast 
of their deeds of arms; let them only 
speak of them who have good reason 
to boast See now, vou ean kill this 
poor tailor, and yet cannot bear to 
see him die: keep your sword, Messire 
Franck, for nobler enemies. See you 
now, here, I have never drawn mine 
from the sheath.” 

“A peace to your talk, Sir Knight,” 
shouted Jehan, “and don’t dishearten the 
boy; he has acted to the best of his 
power, as he saw his brother do. I have 
slain to my own hand seven of these 
dogs, and if I or the rest of our troop 


had ridden with sheathed swords I should 
like to these caitiffs 
have been now ?” 

“They would have fled 


know where would 


as they were 


minded, and we half an hour since on 
the backs of the Liégeois, as we were 
bidden.” 

“In faith, sir, you say right,” an- 
swered John, who was a good soldier; 


‘and so let us get our people together and 
do as the Sire de 
“It was he that led us into the scrape,” 
muttered Sir Tristan, ‘ 
listen to the word of an old soldier.” 
The 


well as possible ; 


Croy orders.” 


‘and would not 


troop was gathered together 


as 
those of the other com- 


manders assembled 


were in a similar 
way; and all set forward to attack the 
main body of the Liégeois that they 


on Hasbain hill a mile distant, 
with their flags still planted where they 


could see 


had been when the action began. The 
cannon were, however, silent; for the 
men of Burgundy were hand to hand 
with the men of Liége, and it was im- 


possible to fire without wounding indis- 
criminately one and the other.” 

As Franck rode on with his brother, he 
felt as if he would willingly give up his 
sword and return to that cloister that his 
for him, for the dead 
man’s still staring at him, 
and his last word of despair ringing in 
his ears. 


mother designed 


eves were 


But in ten minutes they came within 
arrow-shot of the men on the hill .. . 


[. . . Who, it must be said, defended them- 
selves courageously. In truth, the event of 
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this battle was some time doubtful, for dur- 
ing one half-hour it could not be known 
which side would be victorious. The noise 
of their war-eries was frightful: the Bur- 
gundians and Hainaulters under their ban- 
ners shouted “Our Lady for Burgundy!” 
“Our Lady for Hainault!” and the Liégeois 
in their turn shouted “St. Lambert for 
Perivois!” The men of Liége would perhaps 
have conquered if this detachment on horse- 
back, when returned from the defeat of the 
runaways, had not again fallen on their 
rear, and behaved so marvelously well; 
then those who opposed them were pierced, 
and all attempts to check them were in vain. 
A great slaughter was made by them in a 
short time, for none were admitted to ran- 
som; and by their vigor, whole ranks fell, 
one over the other, for now all the weight 
and power of the infantry were also brought 
against them. 

The defeat onee begun, there were such 
heaps of dead and wounded that it was 
melancholy to behold, for they were in many 
places thicker than stooks of corn in har- 
vest... . At this period of the battle, and 
near to the banner of the Duke of Bur- 
gundy, where the conflict was the strongest, 
fell the Seigneur de Perivois and his two 
sons—namely, the one who had been elected 
Bishop of Liége, and his brother; they were 
instantly put to death. Many other knights 
and squires to the number of upwards of 
five hundred, all the English arehers, and 
about twenty-eight thousand of the common- 
alty, were left dead on the field, and more 
perished by arrow-shots than by any other 
weapon. ... 1 have no need to deseribe 
particularly the great courage and coolness 
of the Duke of Burgundy, nor how he gal- 
loped to different parts of the army, ex- 
horting them to aef well, nor how until the 
end of the battle he most gallantly behaved 
himself; for in truth his conduct was such 
that he was praised and spoken of by all 
knights and others; and although he was 
frequently covered with arrows and other 
missile weapons, he did not on that day lose 
one drop of blood. When he was asked, 
after the defeat, if they should cease from 
slaying’ the Liégeois, he replied, “ Let them 
all die together, for I will not that any pris- 
oners be made, or that any be ransomed.” 
In the like gallant manner did Duke 
William, the other Princes, and in general 
the whole body of the chivalry and_no- 
bility of the two Dukes, behave themselves. 
There were slain from five to sx hundred 
of their men... . 

On Monday, the morrow of the battle, 
about the hour of twelve, John of Bavaria, 
Bishop of Lidge, . .. came to the camp of 
the two Dukes, and most humbly thanked 
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them for the succor they had afforded him. 
He and his party were received with much 
joy, and he was presented, on his arrival, 
with the head of the Seigneur de Perivois, 
which had been found, with his two sons, 
among the dead, and was fixed on the point 
of a lance, that all who pleased might see 
it.— MONSTRELET. | 


NOTES NOT USED BY MY FATHER 

A truth it is that Charles the Well- 
beloved, son of King Charles V., began to 
reign and was crowned at Rheims on the 
Sunday before the Feast of All Saints, in 
the year of grace 1380, and was then but 
fourteen years of age, and right grandly did 
rule his kingdom, and at the commencement 
of his reign, by advice of his noble Council, 
he undertook many fair voyages, wherein he 
comported himself according to his youth, 
with prudence and valor enough. In Flan- 
ders he gained the battle of Rosbeeque, by 
which he reduced the Flemings to his obedi- 
ence and overcame the Duke of Gueldres, 
and also collected a great host wherewith to 
pass into England, making himself by such 
enterprises much to be dreaded by all per- 
sons who heard of him. But fortune, which 
turns against those in high places as well as 
those of mean estate, showed her fickleness 
toward King Charles, for as he was coming 
in the year 1392 to his city of Mans, with 
intent of passing from thence into Brittany 
and punishing the Duke of Brittany for 
giving shelter to Messire Peter de Craon, 
who wickedly attacked and waylaid Messire 
Oliver de Clisson, a most piteous adventure 
befell the King, and one which brought the 
greatest sufferings upon his kingdom. 


After commencing his chronicle in this 
way, Monstrelet proceeds to describe the 
sudden madness which fell upon Charles, 
which threw the government of his king- 
dom into the hands of the princes of the 
blood royal. And as we shall have much 
to say in this history with regard to this 
unhappy Charles the Well-beloved, and 
of the reasons wherefore during his reign 
the lords of the royal family were at 
strife, it will be as well to set down their 
names here before we come to the facts 
of their history. 

The kingdom of France during this 
monarch’s illness was governed by a 
Council of which the nominal head was 
his Queen. 

Tsabella of Bavaria brought the King 
three sons and five daughters. The first 
son, called the Duke of Aquitaine, mar- 
ried a daughter of Philip, Duke of Bur- 


gundy, his father’s uncle, and died with- 
out issue. The second son, John, Duke 
of Touraine, married Jacqueline, daugh- 
ter of the Count of Hainault. The third 


son is known in history as Charles VII. 
the Victorious. 
Of the daughters, the eldest, Isabella, 


married first King Richard of England, 
and at his death the Duke of Orleans. 
Michelle married Philip, Duke of Bur- 
gundy; Jeanne, the Duke of Bretagne; 
Marie was a nun at Poissy; and Cath- 
erine finally married Henry V. 

Besides the Queen in the Council was 
the King’s uncle, the Duke of Berry, the 
only surviving brother of Charles V., 
who had been a member of the Regency 
during his nephew’s minority, and Louis, 
Duke of Bourbon, the King’s maternal 
uncle. With them sate the Duke of 
Orleans, the King’s brother, the Duke 
of Burgundy his cousin, with the Count 
of Nevers and the Duke of Limbourg, 
his brothers, the King of Navarre, the 
King of Sicily, certain other great lords 
of the royal blood, and some of the chief 
officers of the State. 

During Charles’s minority, and after- 
ward during his illness, every one of 
these great lords, his relatives, was at 
strife with the rest, conspiring with one 
another against one another, making 
treaties and breaking them at con- 
venience, and not often hesitating at 
murder when the opportunity fell in 
their way. Collectively and individual- 

Vor. CXXIII.—No. 734.—-24 


ly they were occupied in robbing the 
country; and as to do so it seemed neces- 
sary that they should have the formality 
of the King’s signature to their acts, the 
object of each party was to seize and 
keep possession of the Sovereign as long 
as he might. 

The Dukes of Burgundy and Orleans 
were the most powerful lords of the fam- 
ily, and gradually the other princes 
joined one or the other’s faction. As 
they had adherents in all parts of France, 
in all parts plunder took place, and from 
Bordeaux to Calais the fair realm of 
France was a scene of civil war. Ah! 
famous times were those for brave 
knights and warriors, and such as in 
our economical days are scarce likely 
to return. . 

There were so many lords governing 
France at the time, and the claims of 
each were so various and so complicated, 
that it is no wonder mistakes were made, 
and parties continually plundered and 
robbed by Burgundy’s men, by Orleans’s 
men, by the King of Navarre’s people, by 
the followers of the rival Dukes of Brit- 
tany, by the English English, by the 
Calais English, by the Gascon English, 
by the Free Companies that wandered 
through the country and served anybody 
or nobody, or by the men in the pay of 
the chief towns who had guards, cap- 
tains, and immunities of their own that 
were, of course, to be supported. 
Through the hands of all these passed 
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poor Jacque Bonhomme. So much for 
his politics. As to his religion, there 
were, during the period of this tale, al- 
ways two, and once three, Popes, who 
each expected his absolute obedience, and 
excommunicated him if he refused it. 
Gunpowder had not blown chivalry out 
of the world as yet, and the latter, at 
the commencement of the fifteenth cen- 
tury, may be considered to have reached 
its highest pitch of glory. What Eng- 
lishman is there that does not kindle at 
the name of Harry V. and love to think 
of the great vietory he won on the Feast 
, of Crispin Crispinian? Harry at this 

/ time was not the great conqueror that 










































































Note.—* The Knights of Borsellen” will 
Cornhill Magazine. 
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To This Complexion 


BY HARRIET PRESCOTT SPOFFORD 


Day draws down to dusky eve, 
Shadows half the sunshine thieve, 
Clouds in gauzy showers grieve. 

Slow the song forsakes the lip, 

Hushed the frolic and the quip, 

a No swift feet their dances weave. 

1 18h Who that’s gay would come this way? 
] Noontide ealls to holiday 

i Where brooks bubble, sunbeams. dip, 

| And hills a purple shoulder heave. 


he was destined to be. His father and 
he had enough to do to keep their own 
(as they called it), and were fighting 
for their lives on the Scotch borders 
or the Welsh Marches with Hotspur and 
Owen Glendower. 


The picture [page 189] with which we 
would end this fragment is, perhaps, a 
peaceful foreshadowing of Franck de 
Borsellen’s future life on earth, or is it 
only a memorial design? A _ distant 
Heaven seemed nearer than now in men’s 
daily thoughts. Now even Heaven is 
sought for here by many who leave the 
hereafter to the Great Dispensation. 


be published concurrently in England in the 


This departure from our custom is made because the Cornhill could 
searcely be denied the pleasure of printing the last-found words of its editor. 


the lovelit way, 


Morning soaring to midday, 
I sang all my heart would say 
Of love and laughter and delight. 
Blue the sky burned height o’er height, 
Music made the echoes gay, 
- All hands locked, the young folk flocked, 
Joined the singing no one mocked, 
The wild bird warbled in his flight, 
The wild rose reached an eager spray, 
Bee and bloom made roundelay, 
Coming up the ‘lovelit. way. 


Heigho— No one will believe 
Day draws down to dusky eve. 

























A Survival of Elizabethan Speech 


BY JAMES J. 


WALSH, M.D., Ph.D., LL.D. 


Fordham University 


ERHAPS nothing illustrates better 
p the vicissitudes of pronunciation 
in English than a study of what 
is called the “Irish brogue ”—that meth- 
od of pronouncing English which dis- 
tinguishes people born in Ireland from 


those in other English-speaking coun- 
tries. It is more than mere pronuncia- 
tion, however, that differentiates Irish 
English. There are many quaint forms 


of speech and some expressions and 
usages that are distinctive. This lingual 
mode, for it is searcely to be called a 
dialect, is usually presumed to be a de- 
terioration of language due to lack of 
education and contact with legitimate 
sources of English. It proves after a 
little study to be a preservation of the 
old method of pronouncing English, 
which has come down to a great de- 
gree unchanged in Ireland from Shake- 
speare’s time. 

It was during Shakespeare’s life in 
Elizabeth’s time that the English lan- 
guage first gained a firm foothold in 
Ireland. The neighboring island had 
been annexed under Henry II., and a 
number of Anglo-Normans had taken up 
their residence in it; but instead of in- 
troducing their cwn language they had 
adopted that of the Irish; and indeed, 
as has been often said, these families, 
who inelude the Burkes and all those 
whose family names begin with Fitz and 
many another that is now thought dis- 
tinetively Gaelic, became more Irish 
than the Irish themselves. Even much 
later immigrants from England adopted 
Irish as their spoken language. 

In Elizabeth’s time, however, it came 
to he realized that if there was to be any 
real affiliation of the two countries, then 
the Irish language must be supplanted by 
English, and a definite effort in this 
direction was made. This change of 
speech, resented and resisted, was never- 
theless successfully accomplished all over 





the island, except in the west, within a 
decade after Shakespeare’s death. Mr. 
Douglas Hyde, in his Literary History 


of Ireland, says that “in 1627 one 
Connla Mac Echagan, of West Meath, 


translated the Annals of Clonmacnois 
into English. In his dedication he states 
as the reason for the translation that 
‘many families now choose rather to put 
their children to learn English than their 
own native tongue, so that their pos- 
terities are like to fall into more igno- 
rance of many things which happened be- 
fore their time.’” When the very annals 
of ancient Ireland and its educational 
institutions were being translated into 
English lest the rising generation should 
not know them, it is easy to understand 
that there must have been a_ wide- 
spread absorption of English in the sister 
island. This fact takes on a new sig- 
nificance when we study what we now 
call the Irish brogue in connection with 
what is known to have been the pro- 
nunciation of English at that time. The 
two are found to conform in practically 
every respect. Irishmen pronounce Eng- 
lish as their forefathers learned it: and 
have preserved its pronunciation because 
they have been away from the main 
current of English speech variation 
ever since. 

To take the vowel sounds first, perhaps 
the most characteristic Irishism, and 
what is usually presumed to be the most 
flagrant example of ignorant mispro- 
nunciation, is the way that the Irish, 
especially in the country districts, say 
yes. Almost invariably they pronounce 
it yis, as if it were spelled with am? 
instead of an e. At the beginning of the 
seventeenth century, however, and indeed 
for two centuries later, all English- 
speaking people pronounced this word 
just this way. In his charming little 
book on The Standard of Pronunciation 
in English, several of the chapters of 
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which readers of Harper’s will remember 
as having been originally published in 
this magazine, Professor Lounsbury 
says: “Nearly all eighteenth - century 
orthoepists pronounced yes as if it were 
spelled yis. Indeed, Walker took the 
pains to assure us that while it was a 
mark of incorrectness and vulgarity to 
give to yet the sound of yit, the best and 
most established usage gave to yes the 
sound of yis. Yit, thus reprobated, was 
undoubtedly a survival of what was once 
good usage. The triumph of e over ¢ 
in its pronunciation merely preceded its 
later triumph in yes.” 

This encroachment of the sound of ¢ 
upon e was very common in all English 
words at that time, nor indeed have we 
entirely got away from the influence of 
this tendency at the present time. Ex- 
amples are not hard to find. Of course 
we all say a young woman is pritty, 
except some very affected people who in- 
sist on declaring her pretty. No one 
would think of pronouncing the very 
word English with an e sound at the 
beginning of it. Now as of old we talk 
about Inglish, of course. Most people 
say wimmin and not wimmen, though the 
latter sound is asserting itself more and 
more. It is not surprising, knowing as 
we do about the encroachment of i on 
short e in the olden time, that Irish- 
men continue to say min, pin, and 
sind, instead of men, pen, and send. 
They do so not from ignorance, however, 
but conservatism. 

The preservation of a similar tendency 
to the encroachment of e upon ¢ is to 
be noted in maay Irishisms, some of 
which are shared by most English- 
speaking people. An Irishman is likely 
to say ketch for catch, and in proper 
names he says Welch for Walsh, and, 
with the rest of the world of course, 
says reddish for radish, though the a 
sound is said to be coming into use as 
the more elegant pronunciation of the 
word. On the other hand, the e sounds 
by a sort of compensation, as it were, 
were often changed to a, especially when 
they occurred before r. An Irishman still 
says clark for clerk, and clargy for clergy, 
but all the world did that in the seven- 
teenth and eighteenth centuries; and 
some of these a sounds for e are still 
retained in such words as Derby and 
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Berkley. Only the Irishman, however, 
still says sarpent, though with the his- 
tory of English pronunciation before us 
it is easy to understand why. 

Other characteristic vowel sounds used 
by the Irish can be traced far back in 
our English speech. For instance, the 
Trishman from the country districts of 
Ireland still talks about goold for gold. 
This is supposed to be a significant index 
of degeneration of speech and ignorance 
on the part of the speaker. This very 
pronunciation goold was so common in 
England when Walker wrote his pro- 
nouncing dictionery that that lexi- 
cographer, in the words of Professor 
Lounsbury, “looked upon it as a dis- 
grace to the language that indolence and 
vulgarity had thus been enabled to cor- 
rupt the o into the sound it then had. 
Still, he deemed it too firmly entrenched 
ever to disappear.” This curious sound 
of o, as it would seem to us, will not be 
s0 surprising, however, if we recall that 
even the word Rome was in the olden 
time pronounced as if it were spelled 
room. In “Julius Cesar” Shakespeare 
represents Cassius as punning on the 
word Rome, using room for the other 
term of the pun: 


“ Now is it Rome indeed and room enough.” 


Walker in his dictionary declared, 
though as in the case of goold it mani- 
festly pained him to make the admission, 
that the o of Rome seemed irrevocably 
committed to the sound represented by 
the o in the word move. The oo sound of 
o is not nearly so unusual as we might 
think, and was very common in many 
words in the seventeenth century. 

It is with regard to the diphthongs, 
however, that. the Irish sin most mortally 
if we are to accept the modern canons 
of pronunciation as absolutely final. 
Every self-respecting Irishman is likely 
to say that he resaves a favor instead of 
receiving it, and in every other word in 
which ei occurs after c, and is usually 
pronounced long e, he utters the long a. 
As a matter of fact, ei is normally in 
English pronunciation, so far as anything 
ean be normal in so changing a mode, 
long a. No one ever thinks of pro- 
nouncing rein or vein, or feign or reign, 
or any of a dozen other words that might 
be named, in any other way than with 


A SURVIVAL OF 
a long a sound. This was true also in 
the words receive, deceive, conceive, ete., 
until the eighteenth century, when, to 
the disgust of a number of very intel- 
ligent people, some simpering city folk 
began to ehange the fine old-fashioned 
long a sound for the long e. In spite of 
the opposition of those whe thought they 
knew better and who set themselves firm- 
ly against the new movement, the simper 
maintained itself, and all the world now 
indulges in it, except the Irishman, who, 
having been out of the current of vicis- 
situdinous English pronunciational vari- 
ation, still maintains the habit of his 
fathers and of all the English forefathers. 

Another flagrant example of Irish pro- 
nunciation, a very stigma of the brogue, 
is the Gaelie custom so well represented 
by the aneedote told of the Irishman who, 
being asked which he preferred, neether 
or neyether, said that nayther would do. 
At least in this combination the pronunci- 
ation of et as long a would seem surely 
to be quite out of the question on any 
good English grounds. In this regard 
it is interesting to revert to what Mr. 
Richard Grant White had to say many 
years ago with respect to the pronuncia- 
tion of just these words. He considers 
that the Irish pronunciation has com- 
plete warrant in the history of the lan- 
guage. He said: “ The analogically cor- 
rect pronunciation of these words is what 
we call the Irish one, dther and ndather; 
the diphthong having the sound which 
it has in many words in which ez is, and 
apparently has always been, so pro- 
nounced—weight, freight, deign, vein, 
obeisance, ete. This sound, too, has come 
down from the Anglo-Saxon times, as we 
have already seen, the word in that lan- 
guage being @gther; and there can be no 
doubt that in this, as in some other re- 
spects, the language of the educated 
Irish Englishman is analogically correct, 
and in conformity to ancient custom. 
His pronunciation of certain syllables in 
et which have acquired in English usage 
the sound of e long, as, for example, 
conceit, receive, and which he pronounces 
consayt, resayve, is analogically and his- 
torically correct. EH had of old the sound 
of a long, and i the sound of e, particular- 
ly in words which came to us from or 
through the Norman French.” 

Other diphthongs can be illustrated 
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quite as strikingly. Of course the Irish- 
man says tache and not teech when he 
wants to imply that he is talking about 
the giving of instruction. Even in 
Pope’s time, however, ea was very fre- 
quently if not 
long a. 


commonly pronounced 
We have the well-known couplet: 


“ And thou, Queen Anna, whom four realms 
obey, 
Dost 


counsel take 


(tay). 


sometime 
times tea” 


and some- 


There are many other examples that 


show that this was the common pronun- 


ciation of the ea during the preceding 
century. Shakespeare’s tendency to 
make puns has enabled us to know just 
how vowel and diphtheng sounds were 
rendered in his time. One of them 
helps us in this matter of ea. In the 
speech of Leontes to Paulina, when in 
the second scene of the second act of 
“The Winter’s Tale” she fails to per- 
suade him to give up his foolish jealousy 
of his wife and recognize her child as 
his, Leontes calls her 
“a callat, 
Of boundless tongue, who late hath 
her husband 
And now baits 


beat 
me—” 


The foree of the manifest play on the 
words beat and baits would have been 
entirely lost only that the two diphthongs 
were sounded in the same way. 

In Mr. Ellis’s table of vowel and diph- 
thongal pronunciations in Shakespeare, 
as quoted in Fleay’s Manual of Shake- 
speare, ea is said to have been pro- 
nounced commonly in the time of the 
dramatist as a in mare, rarely as e in 
eve, very rarely as a in the French word 
chatte, and occasionally as e in met. 
With regard to et Mr. Ellis says that it 
is usually pronounced as ey in they or as 
a in mare, and only rarely as ay (eye). 
To revert to ea, there are of course two 
vowels in it, and the question that has 
always disturbed pronunciation has been 
which of these should predominate. Long 
ago the a predominated, and even at the 
present time the a sound is much more 
heard than is the e. For instance, in 
such words as heart and hearth the a 
is persistently maintained. During 
the seventeenth century the rules for 
pronuziciation were quite unsettled, but 
the tendency was rather to emphasis on 
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the broader vowel sounds than on the 
slenderer ones. Fleay says, “The fact 
of the matter is that especially during 
the last quarter of the sixteenth and the 
first quarter of the seventeenth century 
the English pronunciation was less fixed 
than almost at any other time in its his- 
tory.” Spelling also was very uncertain, 
and men spelled and pronounced with no 
idea of following rules, but quite satisfied 
if only they were understood. There are 
some among us at the present time who 
might sigh for that precious era when 
one could pronounce as one pleased and 
spell as one pronounced. 

With regard to the Irish pronunciation 
of the consonants, practically the same 
thing is found to be true as for the 
vowels. Certain consonantal differences 
in Irish English, that are usually set down 
as due to ignorance or at least to pro- 
vincialism, are really vestiges of the 
Shakespearian pronunciation of English. 
The most prominent of these are con- 
cerned with the addition or the sup- 
pression of h in the middle and end 
of words. The Irish have very little dif- 
ficulty with h at the beginning of words. 
They occasionally drop it in the middle 
of words or at the end, while occasional- 
ly they insert it following a t or a d 
where it does not exist. A typical ecx- 
ample is murther for murder, and an- 
other shoulther for shoulder. For this 
usage there is excellent warrant in Shake- 
speare, and it is generally conceded that 
this was the accepted pronunciation in 
Elizabeth’s and James’s time. For cer- 
tain omissions, as for’ instance in the 
word nothing, often pronounced nawtin 
by those of the Irish who have most faith- 
fully preserved the old-time pronunciation 
and who have most of the brogue, there is 
also justification in the old time. With- 
out some such suppression of the h the 
pun that is well known to occur in the 
title of Shakespeare’s “ Much Ado About 
Nothing,” which is also Much Ado About 
Noting fi. e., Hero’s actions] would 
be lost. 

At the end of words the omission of h 
is well illustrated in the familiar Irish 
expression “the old earth,” which means 
the old land, a term that is often affec- 
tionately used by the Irish in speaking 
of their native land. One old Irish- 
woman refused to believe that she could 





go to heaven in happiness unless the road 
thither led through what she called in 
her pronunciation the “owl dart.” Her 
expression illustrates a number of phases 
of Elizabethan pronunciation. In the 
first place the o of old was pronounced 
ow, for o was very unsettled in its pro- 
nunciation, and before ld usually took 
this ow sound. Richard Grant White, 
for instance, does not hesitate to say 
that soldier was pronounced sowldjer at 
this time. Secondly, when two conso- 
nants occurred at the end of a word and 
the next word began with a vowel sound, 
in old-fashioned speech the final con- 
sonant was carried over to the next word, 
so that it was rather hard for one unused 
to the language to recognize just where 
the division of words really was. This 
has made this colloquial expression “ the 
owl dart” a puzzle to even many of the 
Trish themselves. As for the pronuncia- 
tion of earth as art, it is only an example 
of the a sound predominating, as in heart, 
and the final h is suppressed. This sup- 
pression of final h was rather common 
among the Irish, who, for example, said 
and still say wid for with, and even 
widout for without. 

Another consonant that is often sup- 
pressed by the Irish is the 7 in certain 
words. An Irishman is likely to say, 
“Well, it is your own faut.” In this, 
however, he is following the genius of 
the language rather than modern cus- 
toms. There are many words in which 
l is thus suppressed normally in English, 
and Professor Lounsbury notes that in 
such words as half, folk, calm, and walk, 
as indeed practically whenever 1 is fol- 
lowed by f, k, or m, it is suppressed. 


. Everybody suppressed it in fault until the 


end of the eighteenth century. As a 
matter of fact, the 7 had been originally 
absent from the spelling, for our word 
came to us directly from the French 
faute. During the seventeenth century 
the 1 was adopted into our spelling, but 
did not get into our pronunciation for 
a full century later. Pope and Swift 
regularly rhymed it with words like 
ought, and brought, and thought, and 
taught. Even so late as Doctor Gold- 
smith’s time we find such rhymes in the 
Deserted Village (1770) as aught and 
fault, and at that time it was probably 
a perfect rhyme. Doctor Johnson in 
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his dictionary says that (in his time) 
“the 1 is sometimes sounded and some- 
times: not. In conversatien it is gener- 
ally suppressed.” 

There is another interesting feature of 
the pronunciation of English by the Irish 
which reealls the changes that have taken 
place in the vocalization of our English 
speech as a consequence of certain 
changes in the habits of many people in 
our more matter-of-fact modern times. 
There is a distinet tendeney of late years 
to throw the accent back as far as pos- 
sible in the pronunciation of long Eng- 
lish words, thus making it more and 
more difficult to use the language to ad- 
vantage in public speaking. Oratory 
has gone out among most of the English- 
speaking people, and this is doubtless the 
principal reason for the ready acqui- 
escence in the unfortunate habit of throw- 
ing back the accent, which makes it so 
trying to the public speaker to secure 
at a distance the facile hearing of the 
ends of his words. The Irishman is still 
a born orator, however, and so he has not 
yielded to any great extent to this tend- 
ency. He still accents many words on 
the penultimate syllable which we Amer- 
icans and the English aecent on the ante- 
penultimate. In so doing, however, the 
Irishman is maintaining the old-fashioned 
pronunciation. He says contrary, of 
course, but so did Shakespeare. 

The Irishman, of course, says dem- 
énstrate and contémplate, but he also ac- 
centuates the penult in cases where most 
of us are accustomed to hear and to use the 
antepenultimate aceentuation. It must 
not be forgotten that in this ease he is fol- 
lowing the old-time method of pronuncia- 
tion. There are some very surprising 
things to be found in this matter. Pro- 
fessor Lounsbury calls attention to what 
the poet Rogers had to say with regard 
to the throwing back of the accent in 
these long words. Few men were better 
situated than Rogers to know how the 
intellectual people of England pronounced 
their own language. At his table most 
of the wits and writers assembled, and 
he was familiarly acquainted with them. 
He was quite indignant over the ante- 
penultimate accentuation in words that 
now seem to us almost impossible of 
pronunciation any other way. He said: 
“The now fashionable pronunciation of 


several words is to me, at least, offensive; 
contemplate is bad enough, but balcony 
makes me siek.” Professor Lounsbury 
adds: “At the present time it would 
produce a similar nauseating effect upon 
many to hear the accent fall upon the 
second syllable of this last word, as was 
onee the usual practice.” Rogers’s ex- 
pression, however, should form ample 
justification for the Irishmen who insist 
on elinging to the accent on the penult 
in sO many words. 

The Irish have some rather interesting 
peculiarities in the use of verbs, which, 
like everything else in their speech, are 
prone to be considered stigmata of de- 
generation, at least, if not worse. These 
peculiarly Irish verbs and favorite Irish 
forms of verbs are really representatives 
of good old English expressions. Most 
unsophisticated Irishmen will use the 
expression afeared instead of afraid, 
though eontact with English-speaking 
people of other countries soon diverts 
them from it because of the ridicule that 
attaehes to its use. Afeared is, how- 
ever, the most familiar form of the verb 
meaning “ to be afraid ” extant in Shake- 
speare’s time. It is to be found in most 
of his plays, occurring altogether some 
thirty times in them, and no fewer than 
four times in “The Tempest,” Shake- 
speare’s latest and perhaps most studied 
eomposition. The same thing is true of a 
number of other Irish verbs which are not 
so familiar. A very common expression 
among the Irish is, “It is mizzling,” 
meanirg that it is drizzling. The verb to 
mizzle is a good English word that was 
in very common use two centuries ago. 

There are certain tense forms employed 
almost exclusively by the Irish now, so 
that they are supposed to be character- 
istically Gaelie, though they really repre- 
sent fossil forms of English tenses no 
longer in eommon use. Some of them, 
indeed, are very significantly expressive, 
so that it is too bad that they have been 
allowed to drop out of usage, because 
they helped to express shades of meaning 
which otherwise demand roundabout 
phrasing. A single example will suffice 
to show what we mean. How often has 
it not been said in academic circles that 
we have no equivalent for the Greek 
aorist, and how often has this poverty 
of tense expression in English not been 
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deplored. This tense deficiency is, how- 
ever, true only as far as English English 
goes. In Irish English the lack is not 
felt. Any one who has ever tried trans- 
lating most of the forms of the Greek 
aorist after the model of the Irish ex- 
pressions, “I am after doing it ”—with 
the curious present sense that the aorist 
sometimes has—or, “I was after doing 
it,” or, for certain aorist forms that have 
a future quality, “I will be after doing so 
and so,” will usually find that he has a 
better equivalent for the Greek meaning 
than can be obtained by any other cir- 
cumlocution, however studied it may be. 

The Irish enjoy certain distinctions 
with regard to the use of auxiliaries as 
well as of verbs themselves that,are worth 
while tracing to their historical source, 
because the investigation makes it clear 
that it is not because of any fault that 
their usage is different, except in so far 
as the clinging to old-fashioned forms, 
which were eminently correct in their 
day, can be attributed to them as a fault. 
For instance, there is a rather well- 
grounded impression that Irishmen find 
it much more difficult to maintain the 
correct usage of shall and will than do 
most other English-speaking people. Ac- 
cording to one well-known anecdote, all 
of the London papers are edited by 
young Irishmen, only an Englishman 
must be kept on the staff “in order 
to keep the shalls and wills straight.” 
Now it so happens tnat if Shakespeare 
himself were to be brought before the 
bar of a modern strict grammarian he 
would probably be found guilty on many 
counts in this matter. The present usage 
of shall and will had not as yet de- 
veloped at the end of the sixteenth and 
the beginning of the seventeenth century, 
when Shakespeare was writing English 
and the Irish were learning the language. 
Our greatest of writers, then, does not 
follow the rules which were only made 
after his time, and most Irishmen still 
talk Shakespeare’s English. 

In the same way, many other words 
that are supposed to be characteristically 
Trish corruptions, introduced into Eng- 
lish by the failure of the uneducated 
Trish tongue to get around the peculiari- 
ties of English words, prove on closer 
examinations to be irreproachable old 
English. A few examples will suffice to 
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illustrate this, though a great many 
might readily be given. Most Irishmen, 
for instance, say drouth, and not drought, 
which is now the more generally accepted 
English word for thirst or for a season 
of dry weather. The Century Dic- 
tionary notes, however, that drouth is 
etymologically the more correct spelling. 
Heft is a word which is sometimes 
thought to be an Irishism. English- 
speaking people, as a rule, in England 
itself or in America, talk of the weight 
of a thing rather than the heft of a thing, 


- but heft is good English and has an 


excellent warrant in etymology. An 
Irishman will sometimes talk of taking 
a man by the thrapple, or thropple, in- 
stead of throat. Thrapple is a good old 
Anglo-Saxon expression, and is much 
nearer to the old word throat-boll, the 
prominent part of the throat, than our 
modern mutilation which employs only 
the first syllable. Throte-bolle is to be 
found in Chaucer in the Reeve’s Tale, 
showing the comparative antiquity of the 
original form of the expression in that 
“well of English undefiled.” 

Certain words that occur frequently 
in the mouth of the Irish, much more 
frequently than their use by others who 
talk English would seem to justify, prove 
to have an interesting history when in- 
vestigated. Irishmen use again much 
more commonly than most people, and 
this is usually set down as an Irishism, 
a corruption of proper English. It is, 
on the contrary, a reversion to the best 
days of Elizabethan and Jacobean Eng- 
lish, as may be readily illustrated by 
quotations from the writers of these 
periods. Ben Jonson in “ Every Man Out 
of His Humour” says: 

“Bid your fellows get all their flails 
ready again I come,” using an expression 
that now seems almost hopelessly Gaelic. 
Lord Bacon frequently says, “As much 
or as many again,” “Half as much 
again,” and similar phrases. Any one 
who thinks that the frequent use of this 
word by thé Irish is at all due to any 
influence of theirs, or indeed to any- 
thing else than their preservation of the 
modes of English taught them in Shake- 
speare’s time, need only look up the word 
again in a Shakespeare concordance, 
and see how many times and in how 
many different ways the great English 
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“master of them that know” has en 
ployed it. In Bartlett’s Concordance it 
will be found to occur altogether some 
ve hundred times. 

Since we are talking of the peculiar 
use of again as an adverb, which now 
seems to many to be a hopeless Irishism, 
it will be as well to take up the other 
sense of the word in which it is used as a 
preposition. ‘The word is very rarely so 
employed now by English-speaking people 
in England or in this country, though it 
is very commonly used in this way by the 
Irish. What more familiar expression 
among them, for example, than “ He 
fought agin us,” the i rather than the 
a being emphasized in the pronuncia- 
tion. The almost universally used 
form of the preposition “against” is 
practically never employed by them. 
The Irishism is, however, actually purer 
speech than that which has taken its 
place. Prepositions ending in st, such 
as against, amidst, amonast, Professor 
Lounsbury notes, are corrupt forms that 
have crept into use in spite of the pro- 
tests of the educated and the guardians 
of language. Some claim of euphony, 
real or supposed, in the terminal conso- 
nants st has enabled them to. subsist. 
These words belong in the same etymo- 
logical category as onest—if that is the 
spelling by which the familiar colloquial 
sound wonst may be conveyed. This lat- 
ter is frankly recognized as a vulgarism. 
Its recent popularity seems to portend, 
however, that it will become in time 
that nondescript thing, good English, as 
its analogue against and other words 
Doubtless even then the 
Irish peasant, especially from the country 
districts, will cling to the more correct 
form “once” as he has done with regard 
to “again,” and will very probably be 
laughed at for his conservatism—which 
will perhaps be stigmatized as ignorance 
or ineapacity. 

It is evident. I think, from what I 
have said, that the Irish brogue, far from 
being a degeneration of language or a 


have become. 


token of ignorance, as it is so often pre- 
sumed to be, is really only a nice ex- 
hibition of a clinging to old-fashioned 
ways and modes of speech, all the more 
admirable beeause clinging to anything 
old, no matter how good it may be, is 
so rare in our day. The term brogue is 
said to come from the word used for the 
coarse shoes worn by the Irish peasantry. 
Their dialect, like their shoes, was sup- 
posed to be rough and suited only for 
themselves, a thing by itself that no 
one with any sense of propriety could 
he expected ever to use. Instead of this 
it proves to be fine old-fashioned English, 
somewhat out of date, it is true, but not 
the less interesting for that. It is like 
a good old pair of hand-made shoes which 
its owner may cling to even though they 
are unfashionable, because there is so 
much of comfort in them, and it is bother- 
some to adapt oneself to the new fangled 
ideas in foot-wear. While the many 
changes have been occurring in our Eng- 
lish speech, the Irish have gone on en- 
joying the privilege of using the old 
form and preserving it for future genera- 
tions to study in the life. 

When the Wife of Bath in Chaucer’s 
Canterbury Tales is represented as talk- 
ing with something of a brogue, many 
people of the modern time are inclined 
to think that this must be because char- 
acters such as she, when put upon cur 
modern stage, are almost invariably rep- 
resented as using this broad pronuncia- 
tion. There is a much better reason 
than this, however. It is probable that 
this mode of speech reproduces, more 
closely than any other that could well be 
devised, the actual fashion of talk of her- 
self and the company. It should not be 
limited to her, moreover, but all the 
others should also have a touch of brogue. 

If Shakespeare were to come back to 
us talking as he did in his own time, 
his speech, not only in pronunciation, but 
in many more essential characters, would 
be better represented by what we know as 
the Trish brogue than in any other way. 
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BY RICHARD 





FF Alligator Shoals, where the 
intermittent wink of the light 
shot out toward the steamer and 

lay for a second on the water like a red 
snake swimming in oil, the rudder-chains 
began to creak; the body of the big 
steamer trembled, and with painful slow- 
ness pointed her nose into a new groove 
of the empty sea. 

Then a woman who that first after- 
noon had been strolling aimlessly about, 
leaning over the rail in the sun, wiping 
her moist face with a perfumed hand- 
kerchief and reading a red-backed novel 
nervously at intervals, came and _ sat 
down among us, brazenly, overlooking the 
fact that the others there were men. 

A little, red-faced, freckled, almost 
effeminate Canadian, who had made a 
failure of mine-prospecting in Yucatan, 
was one. Another was a_ professional 
bribe-giver from New York, with fat 
hands, who had been educating the 
Cubans in the art of representative gov- 
ernment, and who always exhaled the 
odor of spices. The third was an ir- 
repressible, eternally happy creature who 
had put all his money into land on the 
Isle of Pines, vid Indianapolis, was 
ruined, and did not seem to mind it; 
and the fourth was an auditor of the 
International and West-Indian Cigar 
Company, who would not play poker be- 
cause he was bonded with a security 
company that always conditioned against 
“all gambling or other forms of chen- 
cing temporal losses against temporal 
gain.” The woman leaned back in the 
chair, looking from one to the other of 
us as if she challenged each to comment 
on her joining the company, or ask her 
where she came from or where she was 
going or whether she were flesh or spirit. 

It must be confessed that she was lack- 
ing in some tenderness of eyes and mouth 
that men like to see in a woman’s ex- 
pression. The light from the saloon fall- 
ing through a square window illuminated 
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her figure, which was too compact, in- 
animate, and stiff. Women who have 
done steady labor, but by a change of 
fortune become idle and gluttonous with 
vehicles and rich piquant dishes, acquire 
this peculiar grossness. Yet, in spite of 
this, there was something unreal and 
romantic about her. As she sat there 
in the yellow light, with men at her right 
and left, and drummed on the arms of 
the steamer chair with her fingers, she 
impressed us all as being a woman of in- 
ferior birth, wide experience, some wealth 
and some display; a woman of uncertain 
age who had become hardened and tough- 
ened not by weakness, but rather by 
strength. She would have made an ad- 
mirable trainer of wild beasts, or over- 
seer of charities in an administration of 
retrenchment. She waited calmly for 
one 6. to speak, and as the moments 
slipped e had opportunity to notice 
for th firs ‘ime that she wore informal 
mourning and a single diamond ring. 

“T j,ined you gentlemen,” she said 
finally, a. ‘ in a peculiar, distinct, but 
reflective voice, “ because of the things you 
were saying. The car strike in Philadel- 
phia was what you were arguing about, 
and I understood you were agreed that all 
ill-will would be marked down in a book 
and charged against the responsible ones.” 

The auditor leaned forward quickly. 
“My dear madam!” said he. “ We have 
said not one word—” 

All of us knew that he was about to 
state the truth, which was that none of 
us had uttered even a syllable about 
strikes or Philadelphia or ill-will; but the 
Tsle of Pines. victim shook the auditor’s 
sleeve and whispered: “ Keep still! Can’t 
you see the woman isn’t just right?” 

“Oh!” said the auditor. 

“You will pardon me, gentlemen, for 
joining you. But I am a convert,” she 
said, sweetly. “I am a believer in good- 
will—oh, so very thoroughly—in good- 
will and forgiveness. You see, I have 
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had so extraordinary a life, in a way. 
You will say it is a marvelous story. 
You will hear it, if you like, and it will 
be so terribly short. You will listen be- 
cause it is short and easy to understand— 
just a little matter between strangers.” 

She laughed. 

“T have an engagement in the saloon,” 
the little red-haired prospector muttered, 
nervously, but the woman touched him 
with her finger-tips as he started to rise 
in his chair. He settled back as if she 
had touched him with the cold barrel of 
a firearm. 

“1 say nothing of my childhood,” she 
hegan, in a cold, dispassionate tone. “ I 
want to tell of facts and only a few facts. 
We lived in the suburbs. I see now, 
since [ve taken to reading so many 
hooks, one after another, faster, faster, 
faster, that we must have been rather 
low-class people, you understand. The 
world was small to us. So what was in 
it—my mother, my father, and my 
brother Will—was all the more to be 
loved. The poor and ignorant have con- 
centrated affections, don’t they ¢ Weil, 
we were not poor exactly, for there wes a 
cottage and Will had a bicycle and I 
had a piano when I went to high school, 
and when I get to wondering if my father 
went without new shoes to buy the piano 
1 am nearly mad with regret... . 

“ Tlow still this tropical sea becomes 
at night! Thick like warm molasses. .. . 
Mother died in a very commonplace way. 
She had pneumonia. About a year after- 
ward the furnace flue sprung apart. I 
was eighteen years old then, and was 
just beginning stenography at a com- 
mercial college. Oh, it set fire to the 
house, and Will, who was a year or so 
older than I, woke me up to see so much 
light and smoke! But father ran back 
to get an album of postage-stamps he 
had been collecting all his life, and some- 
how he never came back, out through the 
door. It is terrible how quickly we get 
over those awful losses—so dreadful how 
soon a person gets where he is forgotten 
most of the time. So many millions of 
people have died, and here we sit listen- 
ing to the beat of the steamer’s engine 
and never know who they were or what 
they looked like or even think of them 
at all or their last struggle to stay—-their 
last gag and choke and smile of peace. 








“Will and I were left alone. I must 
say there was nobody to help us. It was 
necessary to work just as my grandfather 
had worked at labor—any kind of labor. 
We had been going up till then. Grand- 
father had worked hard for forty years, 
like a man pumping water out of a leaky 
boat. He worked so hard that father 
was able to have a kind of business 
education which made him a clerk, and 
then father took his hand at the pump 
and knew that he must keep right 
on, never stopping—pumping, pumping, 
pumping—to get a little ahead of the 
tlood that always threatens to swamp the 
humble workers if the pumping stops a 
moment. I think he would have lift- 
ed Will and me a little higher if he 
could have kept on, but as soon as his 
everlasting pumping stopped, we chil- 
dren went straight back to where grand- 
father started. 

“Will had never worked hard. Little 
shiftless ways! But he was a lovable 
boy—so healthy and full of romping and 
cheerfulness, and in love with every girl, 
one after another. He was so young and 
strong and nice and not grown-up or 
prepared for anything at all. And I was 
such a poor help te him. I couldn’t scold 
Will—I simply could not scold him. I 
thought he was wonderful. I remember we 
were sitting on the Maenaughtons’ fence a 
month after the fire. The Macnaughton 
twins had just gone into the house. And 
Will said to me, ‘ Leah, quit looking so 
frightened” I ean hear him now! 
‘Leah,’ he said, ‘I ean support both of 
us easy. Why, I thought he could! 
His hope was so convincing. He seemed 
a hero. I kissed him... . Dear me, that 
was fifteen years ago. 

“We both got jobs in a water-proof 
textile mill in a little Rhode Island town. 
Both of us had to work, as it turned out; 
for Will could hardly earn enough him- 
self. My father’s lawyer was a friend 
of Mr. Hoggson, who owned that. mill and 
several others,.and he wrote a personal 
note about me; but somehow I didn’t get 
a chance to go into the office, but began 
as a hand watching the selvage on the 
biggest loom in the mill, and I got seven 
dollars a week. How I remember it now 
—the trembling of the floors, the noise, 
the smell of lubricating oil and ammonia, 
the boarding-house with its long line of 
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heavy white china coffe cups on a 
stained, red table-cloth and so many tired 
women, and my hands that couldn’t be 
washed clean. ° 

‘I was pretty. My figure was girlish 
and slender then. I used to be proud of 
my skin. It was perfect. My black nails 
worried me. I eried. . . . But that 
nonsense. It has nothing to do with the 
story at all, and a person gets used to 
anything. They get used to it—used to 
poor food, poor clothing, poor manners. 
(iod stupefies those people. They are 
drugged. They don’t care. Some don’t 
care, and are crazy for the day to end 
so as to go to the moving-picture shows. 
Their whole heart is set on seeing a new 
film—as if it were the Kingdom of 
Heaven. And others are glad of ruin. 
It creeps up slowly behind, and some 
that see it and know it’s there scream, 
and others laugh in its face, the way 
a person would laugh at something 
that thought it was foxy and _ stealthy 
and disguised but is plain enough to 
see and really not hidden at all. 
So then 

‘So then I got Will his job, almost 
at onee. He had the most wonderful 
notions of what he could do—a picture 
of plowing his way from the bottom to 
the top—confidence in his own strength, 
which is the wonderful part of youth 
isn’t it?—the confidence in strength and 
love and the belief in everlasting inspira- 
tion and hope. Yet he was one among 

great many. He soon saw it was not 
so fast—this climbing. And he was 
awkward. He was put to work in th 
machine-shop. There was a damp, con- 
crete cellar, and no planks on the wet, 
cold floor. All the men had colds he 
among the others. And he was awkward, 
1 suppose. He dropped an iron casting 
off a—what did they say?—a lathe. It 
fell on a man’s foot—the man was help- 
ing. It was too bad, because he had just 
begun to learn to come to the mill on 
time. He had just begun to learn to 
vake up and dress early in the morning. 
It was so hard for him because mother 
had been so indulgent and all of us had 
heen indulgent—I, too—for we wor- 
shipped Will. Truly he was an at- 
tractive boy! 

“So the foreman of the repair gang, 
Henry Mewell—such a_ weasel-faced 
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nan, so careful of his position and the 
impression he made—such a whisperer 

such a ferret !—he put Will to work 
sharpening the cutters. The mill was 
dulling the edges and Will Was sharpen 
ing them always—nine and ten hours a 
day. But his pay was raised. They paid 
more for men to sharpen cutter-knives 
lL wondered why It was astonishing. | 
remember—oh, | remember how I tried 
to account for it in my girlish mind, 
while the shuttle came over and went 


back whe ee, click, clack, whee ee, 


click, clack with a sound just like that 
Yes, they put him to work sharpening 
knives on the on the Exeus me, 
gentlemen; I must admit that Il am 
gagged. Can I say the word? I think 
so. I will try... 

“Wheel! It was a wheel. It was an 
emery-wheel. Believe me it whirled so 
fast that one must believe it stood still 
It was near the window, and I used to 
stop, when I could, to look in. Will and 
I lived in different places, because | 
helped with the dish-washing at the 
boarding-ho ise, and no men were allowed 
to live there, but only girls, in rooms 
with white water-pitchers, and roller eur 
tains that had been stained with mill 
smoke and rain and soot. I used to stop 
there outside the concrete wall in that 
muddy place—but all places were muddy 
about the mill, and the sanitation was 
dreadful, and peopk died—and I used 
to see the little darts of fire fly from 
Will's emery-wheel like sifted electric 
sparks—white and yellow, but mostly 
white, and Will holding a ecutter-blade 
and doing the work so earnestly. It 
must have been six months before | 
noticed how pale and strange-looking he 
had become. A yx rson’s senses get that 
dulled! Poor boy! . .. How still the 
Just look! ... 

‘You do not know the emery-wheel, 
sirs? No, you do not know it. The dust. 
The dust. The dust. It flies unseen 
And ever and ever it catches in the good 


an | 
ocean 1s. 


red lungs. It is a murderer. For an 
hour, a day, a week? Oh, that is harm- 
less. sui day after day. day after day, 
slowly it works. I thought it was the 
cold and the damp of the cellar. Men 
had had pneumonia. Two men died who 
worked there. I must have been very 


impulsive. I made up my mind I would 
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speak to Mr. Hloggson when he came 
down again to inspect the factory. 

‘I thought he must be kind. He had 
a firm, shrewd face, but calm and con- 
tented like the face of a monk. His 
clothes were nice—not stylish, but so 
clean and he was a trustee of the 
largest college in New England, and of 
hospitals, and made nice speech s. Will 
used to see the speeches in the Boston 
papers Mr. Hoggson was his _ hero. 
‘He is the fine conservaiive type,’ he 
used to say, and I laughed, because I 
knew that Will had read that phrase 
about some other man in a book. But 
Mr. Hoggson, so far above us, was Will’s 
hero. No less than that. I think he 
worshipped him, in a way. 

“T saw Mr. Hloggson. I saw him the 
very next time. I saw him in the mill 
office. I was a girl and still young, but 
a person gets hard, hard, hard. So I was 
not any longer modest or afraid. I didn’t 
even tell him my brother was working 
there. I just told him how wet and 
damp the conerete floor was and how 
bad the sanitation was, and he was real- 
ly surprised, 

“Tle said he had never had a girl 
complain before, except when one com- 
plained about herself. Te was fatherly 

that expresses it. He was fatherly 
and kind. 

“*Why, what would you suggest? he 
said, smiling in that way that cultivated 
people can smile. 

“*A dry plank floor on top of the 
concrete,’ | said. 

“* My dear girl,’ said he, ‘this mill is 
run quite separate from my others. It 
isn’t on a paying basis yet. We must 
have profits before more expenses. All 
those problems have been considered. 
It would cost five hundred dollars at 
least. If men have fallen sick, it shows 
a need of more care of themselves—more 
hours of sleep, less shiftlessness. I see 
that you are intelligent enough to under- 
stand. They needn’t work there. They 
are not bound. I ean hire other men 
for less. That is something that is al- 
ways forgotten!’ 

“Tle must have seen the doubt on my 
face. I think I blushed. I really think 
I blushed. 

“*T contribute as much to the sick- 
benefit fund as the men themselves will 
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put in, he added. ‘1 do what I can. 
But I cannot invite ruin. Nevertheless, 
| appreciate your coming to me_ so 
frankly, he said, and wiped his evenly 
parted gray hair with a thin, firm hand. 
That ended it. He nodded 

“Just as I turned then I met Henry 
Mewell—such a ferret look, so careful to 
bow and serape and talk cheerfully to 
Mr. Hoggson ! I met him in the yard 
the next day. 

“Why, even 1 have spoken of that 
wet floor, he said to me. ‘ And the lack 
of guards on the mangling-gears. Lots 
of men have been hurt in those cogs.’ 

“* But still,’ I said, ‘we must all wait 
until the mill is paying.’ 

“Mr. Mewell laughed and showed his 
pointed teeth. ‘See,’ he said, and gave 
me a newspaper. 

“Tt was an account of a ball given 
by Mr. Hoggson at Winterbury Hotel 
for a Western girl, a girl from St. Paul, 
a daughter of an old friend. The 
paper spoke about the pretty tribute to 
old comradeship. ‘ The feature,’ said the 
paper—how well I remember!—‘ the fea- 
ture of the occasion was the entire re- 
modeling of the well-known Louis XIV. 
ballroom. In the new decoration, which 
was conceived by the brilliant and much- 
sought Miss Hoggson, well known as an 
accomplished exhibitor of Arabians, the 
classic note was uppermost. Miss Hogg- 
son wore a delicate marquanderie of a 
clinging mauve color.’ I read it and read 
it over. It fascinated me. Such bril- 
liance—such brilliance out of my reach. 
I stood that night before the cracked 
mirror and pulled my gown down and 
looked at my shoulders, still young, stil! 
beautiful, and pictured them emerging 
from raiment of dreams. I forgot that 
Mewell, speaking so like a weasel, had 
told me that the ball must have cost at 
least four thousand dollars. I forgot 
it. My shoulders were beautiful! And 
I knelt then and prayed God to snatch 
the envy out of my heart. . . . How 
long ago! 

“ Will came to me after that, one day. 
Suddenly he had broken. He was trem- 
bling. His hand shook as it took mine. 
I forgot about my black nails. He was 
frightened. His skin had so suddenly 
grown yellow. 

“<Tt was the dust of the wheel,’ he said. 
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“* Dust of the wheel!’ I cried. 

“*The emery dust,’ said Will—oh, my 
brother !-—and he coughed. ‘Il had th 
pains—pains in here. I went to the doe 
tor at last. I didn’t know at first. And 
then I was afraid they'd fire me if I 
didn’t stick to it. 1 hoped every day 
they'd take me on to some other work. 
That’s 
why they pay the man on the emery- 


I didn’t know. It came so quick! 


wheel better, sister. It has used up three 
others since the mill started. I will 
never be well again. I’m done for. I 
can’t do a day’s work any more.’ 

‘Should I have thrown my arms about 
him? But I did not. ‘Go away,’ said 
[, stupid, and with my arms hanging 
limp. ‘I must think. Go away.’ 

“Tle did. He went away. He stuffed 
paper in all the cracks in his miserable 
little room, and he turned on the gas. 
Do not shrink, sirs. It is all true, and 
turned out well, after all! 

“So he died—my brother—and then 
the second chapter begins. . . . 

“T asked Mr. Mewell. He told me. 
He told me that men took chances 
with the emery-wheel, and. each one was 
selling for his wages everything—even 
life. Did Mr. Hoggson know? Yes, 
he knew. 

“* Ah, he knows, then? I said, in a 
ladylike way. ‘Is there anything he 
ean do? 

“Ves, said Mewell, squinting his 
ratty eyes. I’ve since wondered if Mewell 
were the devil. ‘ Yes,’ said he, ‘ he could 
put men on in shifts, one man for a week 
and so on with fifty or more shifts, or 
he could install a shield with an air- 
blower and exhaust.’ 

“* Ah, there is something he can do? 

“*But how can he spend on _ those 
things and give the balls too? asked 
Mewell, speaking so I could barely hear 
him above the rumble of the machinery. 

“Just then a voice from nowhere 
whispered in my ear. It was from no- 
where. I swear it. ‘A reckoning is 
sure—when it comes—who shall say in 
what way ?’—by God’s will, how swift!’ 

“7 repeated aloud, ‘A reckoning is 
sure—by God’s will, how swift!’ 

“* You are a strange girl, and a peach 
for looks,’ said Mewell, scratching the 
black stubble on his ferret chin, and he 
went off. 
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“ That week | ) 
the oftice of Jason Phipps, the super 
intendent. My days on the machines 
were over. . . It is hard t tell it. 
It seems so cloudy. I feel . . . Well, 

1 must finish 
‘In the office I kept track of the 
work slips and product reports. The 
girls beyond the glass windows of the 
office envied me. 1 was an exception 
a wonderful exception, like a miracle 
[ had been promoted. My nails began 
to grow clean again and I was glad, but 
the stupidity a person gets from watch 
ing the shuttles did not disapp ar. It 
is like being numb with cold—body and 
brain, and even memory does not seem 
like memory at all. I used to work on 
the red and yellow progress-tags, and I 
remembered out of the past the things 
at home—the tiniest things—like sun- 
light falling on the old dining-room wall 
and reflecting on the glass of a pictur 
It was a picture of a stag with snorting 
nostrils. He had been chased into a 
lake by dogs. But it seemed, when | 
remembered it, as if I had read it 
in a book, a faney of some writer. 
Smoke if you like, gentlemen. I 
do not mind. It is better than the oily, 
fishy smell of this se: ‘ 
“He appeared in the office door on 


morning when winter was coming on 


again. Now isn’t that funny? I have 
n’t explained who! Why, it was Ned 
You shall hear of him. You shall se« 
how it goes with everything except good 
will and love. How swift—how strange! 

“He was a fine-looking young man 
I thought I had seen him somewher 
before, but until that next Christmas 
night I never knew why I thought so 
He came in the door and asked for a 
job. That was his errand. He talked 
easily and in a tone that attracts a wom 
an—do you understand? His clothes 
were a little shabby, like some one’s who 


has known better days. He talked ft 

Jason Phipps in that easy, direct way. 
Sut he looked at me. His eyes wert 
like his voice. Who knows what makes 


up that frightful gift of the conqueror ¢ 
Who knows? He looked at me. Ther 
was no art in him—no miserable tricks 
You would have to have seen Ned to 
understand. He was always honest, al 
ways good at heart, care-free, careless, 
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reckless, forgetting self. But the strange 
quality of power! .. 

“He was put on the repair gang un- 
der Mewell. I used to see him when he 
came for his pay envelope. He had an 
awkward way of trying to make a 
friendship with me. A friendship! He 
was large—large shoulders, a muscular 
neck. And as the weeks went by, the 
work improved his body. I thought he 
was more graceful in movement, if that 
could be. His face grew firmer and per- 
haps more shrewd and good-natured— 
like the face of a monk. But the old 
ring in his voice was there that set a 
young girl’s heart into delicious fright. 

“He would blush over his words— 
over his awkward, commonplace words. 
Once he took my hand. It became power- 
less. I could not move it. And that 
time he left me silently. As he went 
away that day, though, he almost danced 
—like a child. We had never spoken of 
ourselves. Did we love each other? 
Who can say? Nothing had been said 
of it. Not a word. 

“Finally he came into the office at 
dusk when the sky was gray like the con- 
crete in the mill and the wind swept 
across the brown and muddy valley. He 
said that he had tried to forget me. My 
heart leaped. He saw it, I believe, with 
that strange clairvoyance of his. There 
was no one else in the office. He pressed 
me close to him. It was with irresistible 
gentleness! He kissed me. . . 

“Tt was over. He had touched my 
cheek so gently. He had heard my tor- 
rent of angry words. He had hung his 
head and walked out like a whipped school- 
boy. And I went back to the boarding- 
house and found myself, after the meal 
was over, staring into my thick white mug 
until the coffee had become cold. 

“He did not ever act so again. He 
hardly said anything for weeks. So I 
talked to him. He listened always with 
his eyes on mine, and smiled and nodded 
as if agreed. Christmas Day was com- 
ing. But I had nobody—not one single 
person. It was a sad enough season— 
the night wind at the eaves talking of 
old times. I wished he would say more. 
I wished he would seize my hand. Some- 
times I let it rest on the edge of the coun- 
ter where he could reach it if he chose. 

“Christmas Eve there was moonlight. 

Vor. CXXIII.—No. 734.—26 





I walked out beyond the farthest cot- 
tages. I was miserable. He overtook me. 

“¢*To-morrow I am going home,’ he 
said. ‘I have been trying to make up 
my mind whether I really love you.’ 

“* And do you?’ I gasped, like a fool- 
ish girl. 

“<«T think I must,’ he said, standing 
in front of me. ‘It is hard to account 
for it. Who wants to, anyway? Why 
should we care? Phipps told me about 
you once. It is enough. I’ve chased 
around with girls—those in my sister’s 
class of life—and they do not satisfy me 
—they bore me stiff—and others of other 
classes too—who are amusing. But this 
is new—a new feeling. I must tell you.’ 

“T tried to speak. I could not. Final- 
ly I managed to say in a teasing voice, 
‘Do you expect me to be fond of you?’ 

“<Wait,’ said he. ‘Wait till I tell 
you who I am. I’ve always been rather 
wild, I guess, and not serious, and. I 
shirked everything at the university. 
So my father said he would see what 
was in me. He wanted to test me by 
the test of any other man. It was a sort 
of a foolish performance. He wanted 
me to get a job here and go up against 
the world hard, without money or pull— 
a test—a training, or whatever he called 
it. My name isn’t Gregory, Leah!’ 

“ Just then I thought again I had seen 
him before—’way back in the past. 
‘What is your name? I said, laughing, 
because he looked so serious. 

“¢Tloggson,’ he said. ‘You mustn’t 
tell. I’m the son of the old man.’ 

“Why did I laugh? I cannot say. I[ 
was lonesome. I wanted humanity, pet- 
ting, kindness, love, and I wanted his most 
of all, perhaps. I do not know. I was 
mad. I laughed and laughed. I left him. 

“T did not see him for three days. 
But Monday he was back. How sly I 
was! I was afraid he had changed. I 
feared he would not say anything more. 
But he waited for me. He was solemn— 
waiting on the road for me and solemn. 

““Teah! he said. He had such a 
quality in his voice. 

“* Ves? I answered. 

“*QCan’t I say anything to change 
you? he said. ‘I’ve been so used to 
having my way with women.’ Then 
he laughed, as if he were frightened. 
‘Will you promise to be my wife?’ 
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“*< Oertainly not,’ I said, choking. He 
looked so much like his father! I was 
thinking of my brother Will, and my eyes 
felt red and hot as balls of metal. 

““Why not? he said. ‘What ean I 
do to make you? 

“T laughed again. I don’t know how 
I did it. But positively, sirs, I laughed. 

“*T like you. But how can I pretend 
to love you? said I. ‘You have come 
here, unknown and without any influence. 
I guess that much is true, because even 
Phipps doesn’t act as if he knew who you 
are. But what have you done to show 
that you are a man? Truly nothing!’ 

“*T have worked with the lathemen,’ 
he said. 

“*Tt is no test,’ said I. ‘Do you sup- 
pose I don’t know that you have stopped 
whenever you had a headache? You 
have been playing—not working. I am 
peculiar. I cannot love any man that 
hasn’t endurance and courage. I have 
a horror of men like you who have been 
warmed and softened by luxury. They 
ean’t stand the real thing,’ 

“ He looked at me with admiration. 

“*Teah! he exclaimed, ‘you are a 
marvel. You are more wonderful than 
ever. I could do anything to get you. 
What sort of a job? Tell me. I will 
work ten hours a day, sick or well, Sun- 
days and holidays, for any number of 
months. Would you be satisfied then? 

“¢ Ves,’ I said, writhing inside. ‘Then 
I could let loose my love for you.’ 

“He caught up my hand. ‘ What is 
the job? What do you think takes the 
most courage ?’ 

“T had it on my tongue’s end. I could 
hardly say it. I feared I would fail. 
Then I saw Will, my brother. I saw his 
face. I saw his landlady picking the 
paper out of the cracks of the door and 
the window. I saw the dust flying in 
sparks from the wheel. 

“* Tell them,’ I said, ‘that you want 
a job sharpening the cutter-knives in 
the machine-shop. They will try to scare 
you, perhaps. Laughatthem! Tell them 
you want to work on the emery-wheel. 
Six months, day in and day out—listen 
to me!—six months will be enough!’ 

“T eould hear the shrillness of my 
own voice. 

“*Tf T do it, will you be ready for 
me? he said. ‘Promise! Promise!’ 


“*T promise,’ I cried. ‘Now let me 
go! Come to me in six months—not 
before! Come to me six months from 
now to the day—to this hour. Do not 
let me see you all that time. I will be 
waiting for you in the office. Come to 
ime then!’ 

“TI turned. I went from him. I al- 
most ran. And my brother Will ran 
along in the gathering dusk before me. 
. . . There is a breeze, isn’t there? It 
must have sprung up suddenly. You can 
hear the water splashing at the bow. . . 

“I did not see him for six months— 
that is true. I passed the window in the 
basement every night. I was not near 
it, but if it were before the whistle | 
could see the sparks fly. The little 
wheel was going around so fast. I knew 
it. The dust of the wheel! 

“TIT kept a calendar on the wall of my 
room. I marked off the days. Some- 
times I would look in the cracked mirror. 
I would look at my bare shoulders. They 
were still beautiful, and I wondered why 
—I wondered what they were made for. 
I marked off the days. The spring was 
coming. Each morning—each night 
brought me nearer to June. The leaves 
came out on the trees outside the town. 
Grass tried to grow out of the mud 
around the mill. Mr. Jason Phipps told 
me the fall orders were large. ‘The 
profit,’ he said, ‘ will show a big increase!’ 
And spring was almost gone. At last... . 

“At last I had seratched out all but 
one day. I was mad. I was in a night- 
mare. I was not responsible. I was 
stupid. My girlhood had gone. It had 
been thrown away. I had scratched off 
dey after day on the calendar, and each 
seratch had torn my soul, I think. There 
was one day left. 

“T telegraphed to Mr. Hoggson. I 
said: ‘Your son has been working for 
six months sharpening ecutter-knives at 
the emery-wheel. You had better come. 
You will understand.’ I signed my name 
—the name my mother chose for me. I 
thought of it as I wrote it down. 

“Qh, he came. He understood. He 
eame in a motor-car. He could not wait 
for a train. He understood. He had 
said that the mill was not on a paying 
basis. He remembered the emery-wheel. 
He came. Oh, he came. He arrived the 
next day late. He came to me. His face 
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was not firm or shrewd or good-natured. 
It had fallen into different lines, I can 
tell you! 

“ He came to me. 
—not himself. 

“¢ Telephone for my boy!’ he said. 

“He will be here in a minute. He 
has an engagement with me,’ I whispered. 

“There! You see I was right. The 
door opened then and Ned came in. 

“Oh yes, he came in. He was thin. 
He was yellow. He was like Will. He 
coughed. He made that motion—so— 
as if something hurt him inside. 

“¢What’s this, Ned? What’s this? 
Where have we made our mistake here? 
said Mr. Hoggson. ‘Speak up, Ned. 
What have you been doing? 

“* Working at the same old emery- 
wheel,’ the poor boy said. You could 
hardly hear him. His voice like 
one behind a thick wall. ‘It is a dan- 
gerous occupation,’ he went on, in his 
dull way. ‘You know that, Dad, don’t 
you? You know how two others have 
gone. Mewell just told me last week, 
after I'd seen the doctor. He said you 
knew. He said, “What difference do 
you suppose you make to Mr. Hoggson ?” 
Of course he didn’t know. It is rather 
amusing, isn’t it? The wheel? Huh! 
A murderous little thing—worse than that 
damp concrete floor in the machine-shop 
—now, isn’t it? Anyhow, I’m done for.’ 

“T was holding on to the corner of 
the desk. I could scarcely stand. I 
saw Mr. Hoggson bite his finger. That 
was all he did—bite his finger. He could 
not speak. 

“But Ned was not excited a bit. 
turned to me. 

* Look,’ he said. 


He was frightened 


was 


He 
He pointed at the clock. 
*Five-thirty! Just six 


months. What’s the matter? Am I too 
yellow for you?’ 
“He came toward me then. He held 


out his arms. He caught me to him. 
He had the same irresistible gentleness. 
He held me close. He kissed me again 
and again. I knew—I knew then—I 
loved him—that I had always loved him 
and always would love him—alone—no 
other man! 

“Poor little girl!’ he said to me. 
Behind all the hoarseness there was the 
ring that stirred me beyond all descrip- 
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tion. ‘ Poor little girl! 
brother. I didn’t know 
too bad.’ 

“* Poor old Dad!’ he said, turning his 
head. He was looking at Mr. Hoggson, 
sitting huddled up in the dark—in the 
squeaky old desk chair. ‘ How badly it 


You lost your 
that. It is 


has turned out for you!’ he said. ‘You 
must forget it all. There’s no use to cry 
over spilt milk. The others may hate 


you. I don’t blame ’em. 


But I’m your 
son, and it doesn’t make much difference 
to me. If it hadn’t been me, it would 
have been somebody else—some poor 
devil that couldn’t go to Florida and loaf. 
Come, let’s be cheerful—all of us.’ 


I find it 
I thought. 


“T mustn’t say too much. 
affects me more than 
Wait; I will go on. 

“We were married. It was all like a 
dream. Then it was Palm Beach and 
all the Florida east coast and Europe 
and Italy and Corsica and Japan. We 
went so many places! I got so fat, too! 
He used to laugh at it. He 
laugh as he grew weaker and weaker. 
had five years together. 

“He never reproached me. 
let me speak of the past. He never took 
me near his own people. He was just Ned. 

“Finally, when we both knew it was 
ended, he said to me—he made me bend 
my head down—he said to me: ‘ You 
must tell people not to hate, Leah. It 
is so foolish to hate, so foolish to forget 
the unimportant people. They aren’t un- 
important, do you think? 

“And then he said: ‘Listen! There 
is Something or Some One behind the 
seenes that reaches out with an iron 
hand—so strange, so swift, so mysterious!’ 
. . . Will you laugh at his words, sirs? 
Will you call it preaching? . . . Please 
do not laugh. I know you will not. Be- 
eause I was not always myself, and at 
last I gave everything to him—positively 
all I had, and nowI wish good things for 
everybody, all—everything—that lives.” 


used to 


We 


He never 


The next day we saw this woman on 
deck. She was in a steamer chair. At 
intervals she raised a red-backed novel and 
read in it. And the rest cf the time she 
looked out across the vast and empty sea. 





















































Some Aspects of Vegetarianism 


BY A. D. HALL, M.A., F.RS. 


Director of the Rothamsted Experimental Station, England 


T is, perhaps, not unfair to the large 
| and militant community of vegetarians 

to say that their actions are dictated 
more by sentiment than by science. And 
by sentiment we do not so much imply 
the shirking of facts in favor of feelings, 
but rather seek to include in one term all 
motives which ignore questions of profit 
and loss to the individual or community 
in favor of considerations possessing a 
purely emotional sanction. A certain 
number of people will not accept the 
doctrine of “killing, no murder” even 
when applied to food, but so far as con- 
ditions of existence permit they will 
inflict no death in order that they them- 
selves may live. We may disagree pro- 
foundly with this principle; we may even 
regard it as philosophically absurd, be- 
cause death is only a phase of the cycle 
of being, and the plant is no less alive 
than the animal. We may regard such 
a belief as incompatible with the condi- 
tions of existence in this world, but we 
cannot argue with it, ard we cannot help 
according it a certain amount of respect, 
so closely is it bound up with some of the 
finest elements in human nature. 

Such a motive is never likely to be 
operative among any large proportion of 
mankind, and the race which attempted 
to push it to its logical conclusion must 
cease to exist; but in this respect it may 
be paralleled by other doctrines, like 
celibacy, whieh are practised against all 
argument by certain sections of the com- 
munity, although they would result in 
the destruction of mankind if universally 
adopted. More potent as a motive, per- 
haps, and more befitting the term of 
sentiment, is the repulsion which most 
vegetarians express at the mere act of 
preparing animals for food. To a sensi- 
tive mind the messiness of it all, the 
spilling of blood, exeites abhorrence to 
an extent that prevents any calm ex- 
amination of what actually takes place. 
There are people to whom all interiors 








are ugly, whether of men or animals, 
houses or minds, and such people will 
sacrifice something to preserve their ig- 
norance. The same kind of sentiment 
associates whiteness with weakness, and 
cannot be led to believe that white bread 
ean be so nutritious as brown, even 
though the brownness is only caused by 
introducing a little of the wrapper in 
which the wheat plant packs the material 
it has selected and concentrated for its 
next generation. 

3ut man is a reasoning animal, how- 
ever secondarily and unwillingly, and 
vegetarians have always tried to provide 
a scientific basis for their belief, though 
their actions proceed from emotions 
rather than from reason. 

Now the science of diet belongs to one 
of the most difficult and unexplored fields 
of knowledge. It must be admitted from 
the outset that little more than the rudi- 
ments are positively known, that we are 
only beginning to realize the extraor- 
dinary complexity of the processes in- 
volved and the insufficiency of our equip- 
ment for dealing with some of the most 
obvious problems. Dogmatism is, there- 
fore, impossible; for, however sure we 
may be of the truth of certain facts and 
principles, we are forced to realize that 
in their application to the delicate and 
involved organism of a living being we 
may so easily overlook the operation of 
other factors which count for much in 
the final result. In matters of diet we 
are still in the region of first approxima- 
tions to the truth, and first approxima- 
tions are apt to be but deceptive guides 
in dealing with the subtle balance of the 
vital processes. The old-fashioned ba- 
rometer tells you to expect rain when 
the mercury falls, but it does not take 
much observation to learn that not in- 
frequently rain sets in with high and 
rising pressures. We must not, however, 
conclude that the first approximate asso- 
ciation of rain and the falling barometer 
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is wrong, but only that it is partial and 
requires to be included in some wider 
generalization which shall embrace and 
account for the apparently contradictory 
eases. If this is true of wind and rain 
—the motions of the inanimate atmos- 
phere—how much more is it applicable to 
the intricate mechanism of human nutri- 
tion; we must, therefore, wear our hy- 
potheses lightly, always watching to cast 
them off or recut them in the light of 
hitherto unappreciated principles. 

But if the science of nutrition is still 
fluid and uneertain, it has long since 
made up its mind on the futility of that 
which passes muster as theory among the 
vegetarians. Their oldest argument in 
the name of science was that the struc- 
ture of man’s teeth proved him to belong 
to the herbivorous animals, but this 
method of argument is rather outworn. 
We have come to realize that such an 
association is no matter of necessary law, 
but only a summary or generalization of 
certain happenings. The law can only 
be a product of the observations, and if 
habits of man are recorded in the same 
way as those of any other animal he will 
not be classed among the herbivores. On 
such a natural-history basis you are not 
entitled to say that man ought to be any- 
thing; you can only report what he is. 
The same point of view disposes of the 
doctrine that we ought to live upon nuts 
and fruit, because such must have been 
the typical food of primitive man. So 
it may have been, but common observa- 
tion shows that it is not the typical food 
of civilized man, and there is nothing in 
the nature of things to make the earlier 
habit more “right” than the current 
one. When considering the habits of 
man we can draw no distinction, except 
for verbal convenience, between natural 
and artificial; all wide-spread and com- 
mon actions must be natural, however 
much they may differ from those prac- 
tised in our earlier stages of develop- 
ment. If the actions of primitive man 
are to be taken as the standard of nat- 
uralness, and therefore of rightness, we 
should be landed into some pretty awk- 
ward positions in the domain of morals. 

But leaving these metaphysical dis- 
cussions, it may perhaps be more profit- 
able to inquire what light recent science 
throws upon the claim of the vegetarians 
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that, since a perfect diet can be obtained 
from the vegetable kingdom alone, vari- 
ous considerations of cleanliness, econ- 
omy, and freedom from certain risks, 
should dictate the abolition of all forms 
of flesh from our dietary. The vege- 
tarians argue that many of the legumi- 
nous plants are even more concentrated 
magazines of protein than lean meat, 
that fats of the purest kind can be ob- 
tained from seeds, while carbohydrates, 
the other great element of value in a 
food, are almost exclusively vegetable 
products. Thus they say a vegetable diet 
can and does give everything that is 
necessary to the nutrition of man. In 
a broad way this. is obviously true; prob- 
ably most of us have tried a purely vege- 
table diet for some period, short or long, 
and found existence thereon perfectly 
tolerable. Again we are acquainted with 
people who have consumed nothing but 
vegetables all their lives and appear to 
be entirely normal on such a diet, hence 
in the main we must concede to vege- 
tarians the claim that flesh is not neces- 
sary to the human diet. 

But the analysis of a food into pro- 
teins, fats, and carbohydrates is es- 
sentially what we have termed a first 
approximation; to stop there is both to 
neglect the question of digestibility and 
to ignore a number of minor constituents 
in food which may yet be effective out 
of all proportion to their quantity. 
More particularly this short view as- 
sumes that all proteins are of equal value 
to the organism. Personal experience, 
and more particularly the knowledge ac- 
quired by the continuous observation of 
farmers who have cattle to feed, would 
indicate that such an assumption only 
imperfectly represents the truth, and 
various recent investigations suggest an 
explanation. When a protein is ingested, 
it is attacked by certain ferments se- 
creted by the walls of the stomach and 
the pancreas and is resolved into a series 
of far simpler constituents, much as 
though a house was taken down into a 
series of heaps of brick and stone, iron 
and wood. These constituents, or more 
properly derivatives, are very distinet 
and complicated substances themselves, 
but are so far simpler than the proteins 
that they will truly dissolve and so can 
pass through the walls of the intestine 
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to reach the blood stream, a process 
which is impossible to proteins. Out of 
them the animal reconstructs its own 
typical proteins, though it is still a mat- 
ter of dispute whether this is done before 
they reach the blood, or by the active cells 
of the body to which they are carried by 
the blood stream. Moreover, the animal 
reconstructs quite different proteins from 
those which were supplied in the food, 
just as an architect can design an en- 
tirely different house from the materials 
provided by the house that has been taken 
down, and there is a strong presumption 
that every animal builds up proteins 
special to its kind. Comparatively re- 
cently Hopkins and Willeocks have 
shown tha if rats and mice are given 
no other proicin than the one contained 
in maize and called zein they die of 
protein starvation. By itself they can- 
not use the zein (or rather the zein de- 
rivatives), but if they are also given a 
very small quantity of a substance called 
trytophan, itself a derivative from many 
proteins, they begin to utilize the zein 
products and their protein starvation 
ceases. Evidently the body proteins of 
the mice contain the trytophan group, 
and no amount of other protein deriva- 
tives can make up for its absence, just 
as we may conceive a certain type of 
house that cannot be constructed with- 
out stones of a particular shape, however 
small a proportion these constitute in the 
finished fabric. Moreover, we are pretty 
certain that the human organism never 
utilizes for the making of its own pro- 
tein all the protein derivatives with 
which it is presented from the food; a 
large part, often the greater part, do not 
fit and are passed on to the kidneys, 
where the characteristic nitrogen groups 
are broken off and excreted, leaving the 
residue to be burned up as fuel instead 
of utilized in tissue repair. On certain 
diets the organism may have to pick over 
a large quantity of protein derivatives 
before it finds the particular units it re- 
quires for its own constructive purposes; 
and in our present ignorance of the ex- 
act constituents of the human proteins, 
and even of food proteins, it is only com- 
mon sense to keep the diet as diversified 
as possible, so as to make sure we are 
not leaving out the keystones of some 
important arch in the structure of nutri- 


tion. This, if you like, is a plea of igno- 
rance, but it is the ignorance that says 
you had better walk by the old beaten 
road instead of across country, when the 
map is imperfect and the compass bear- 
ings doubtful. 

There is another aspect from which 
food may be regarded—i. e., the avail- 
ability of the energy it supplies, though 
hitherto we have only considered the diet 
of animals from this point of view. 
Every food is a source of energy, and we 
ean calculate how much work a given 
amount of digestible food of known com- 
position can give rise to, just as we can 
ealeulate how many horse - power hours 
there can be got out of a ton of coal. 
But suppose part of that ton of coal had 
to be used in driving a mechanical stoker 
to feed the coal into the main boiler, 
clearly a deduction must be made from 
the theoretical effectiveness of the coal. 
The same thing happens with food; some 
of the energy it possesses is spent in 
running the digestive machine, and with 
fibrous foods the toll thus taken may be 
great. A horse will starve on straw 
alone, however much it receives; for 
though it can digest and obtain nutri- 
ment from the straw, it uses up more 
energy in so doing than the digested ma- 
terial can supply, so that the animal is 
a loser on balance. With human diet- 
aries we never reach anything like this 
level, but many of the unconcentrated 
vegetable foods do leave a comparatively 
small proportion of their energy avail- 
able for work, because so much is used 
up in driving the machinery of digestion. 
It would be possible to construct a diet 
which would contain all the protein and 
supply all the heat usually considered 
necessary for existence, but which would 
keep a man entirely occupied in the work 
of digestion without leaving any margin 
for external activities. Now, putting out 
of consideration such extremes, we see 
that civilized life in its higher forms 
does demand sudden and extreme outputs 
of energy—not necessarily of great dura- 
tion; the call is for speed and intensity 
more than for quantity of work, and this 
would seem to necessitate the more con- 
centrated forms of diet which consume 
a minimum of their value in their di- 
gestion. A farm horse at plow will get 
along on indifferent hay and a little 
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maize, but for the race-horse you want 
the heaviest of oats and the choicest 
alfalfa forage. 

The composition of a food as regards 
proteins, carbohydrates, and fats is only 
the first approximation in its valuation. 
The digestibility and available energy of 
these constituents form a second and 
closer approximation, but there are still 
to be considered certain third terms 
which recent research is showing to be 
of great importance. These are the food 
constituents, generally small in amount, 
which often confer flavor, but also act as 
excitants and bring certain important 
bodily aetions into play. For example, 
Pawlow has shown that the secretion of 
the gastrie juice necessary for the di- 
gestion of food in the stomach is a three- 
fold process, excited in part by the sight 
of the food before it reaches the mouth, 
in part by a sort of nerve telegraphy 
when the food is being masticated, but 
only completed when the food actually 
reaches the stomach. Furthermore, this 
third stimulus, necessary for the full se- 
cretion, is only excited by such bodies as 
are contained in meat extracts, sub- 
stanees practically confined to flesh 
foeds, and absent from vegetables. 
Again, in Pawlow’s experiments purely 
nervous messages undoubtedly excited 
certain secretions, but Starling and his 
co-workers have heen showing that many 
of the other secretions and vital actions 
have to be initiated chemically. Some 
trace of a substance, often one that we 
should little suspect of any such prop- 
erty, is introdueed into the body, in the 
food or otherwise, and at some point 
meets with a particular locked-up ma- 
terial to which it acts as a key, causing 
the liberation of the latter body into the 
blood stream, whereby it is carried to a 
particular organ, which it immediately 
excites into activity. Starling’s concep- 
tion of chemical excitants or “hor- 
mones ” has been extended by Armstrong 
to include a series of remarkable vital 
actions, where small quantities of appar- 
ently indifferent substances are found to 
excite profound actions in the cell, ac- 
tions in which they themselves can take 
no commensurate share. Now, as we do 
not understand a tithe of the actions go- 
ing on in a well-regulated active body, 
the plea is again for a varied diet, and 
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especially for one containing flesh foods, 
which experience as well as experiment 
would suggest are richer than vegetable 
produets in these excitants. 

And here we find ourselves in agree- 
ment with one of the claims or tacit im- 
plications of vegetarianism. Put high, 
the claim is that a vegetarian diet makes 
for quieter and more law-abiding citi- 
zens; that many people have found that 
they can thereby better adjust their lives 
to the requirements of a modern city 
civilization. Now the majority of peo- 
ple have to lead a subordinate and 
routine life, in which it pays them, not 
to react easily, but to be safe and un- 
emotional, minimizing inconvenient de- 
sires and restless imaginings. Even on 
a higher plane, the man at grips with 
a big piece of work demanding the whole 
of his mind asks to be delivered from 
all excitements and stirrings that might 
weaken his concentration. Vegetarian- 
ism probably counts its most convinced 
supporters among these two classes—such 
men and women as are making them- 
selves ascetics for the better furthering 
of some set purpose, and those other men 
and women who want to keep out of the 
danger zone, avoiding meat as they would 
aleohol, art, love-making, and other heady 
excitements. But valuable as these peo- 
ple may be, the community needs even 
more the full-blooded and the adventur- 
ous; the big men, the men who make 
things, who will not forego emotions and 
experiences because of the risks of ship- 
wreck they may be running. “ More life 
and fuller” is their watchword; and 
though these may break under the 
strain, nature even more surely elimi- 
nates the ascetics in whom the will to 
live burns low. 

Although as yet only a matter of specu- 
lative interest possessed of no argumenta- 
tive value, there is another aspect of the 
vegetarian diet worth consideration, and 
that is its greater economy and conse- 
quent inevitableness as soon as the world’s 
population grows up to the limit of the 
land available for cultivation. 

All flesh is grass; that is, it must be 
regarded as a-secondary product recon- 
structed by the animal out of materials 
that have been previously manufactured 
by the plant, and in this reconstruction 
a considerable amount of waste is in- 
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volved. The plant is the only real 
creative agency in nature; it is a mech- 
anism which has learned to trap the ex- 
ternal supplies of energy coming from 
the sun in order to build up the elaborate 
foodstuffs we call proteins, carbohydrates, 
and fats out of the very simple inorganic 
materials that are present in the air, in 
water, and in the soil. This is an up- 
grade process; the products of a plant’s 
growth are richer in energy than the 
materials from which they started, energy 
which the plant has filtered out from the 
light that fell upon it. 

It is with great difficulty that we can 
imitate the plant’s processes in the lab- 
oratory, and in doing so we have always 
to pour in an amount of energy—elec- 
tricity, heat, ete.—greatly in excess of 
that which is stored in the finished prod- 
uct. Starting with water and carbonic 
acid, we could prepare a pound of sugar 
synthetically, but even if the incidentals 
employed in the process were less costly 
we should still have to burn a great deal 
more coal—i. e., spend more energy than 
we should find finally stored up in the 
sugar. A green leaf manufactures sugar 
from the same starting substances and 
uses only the gratuitous energy supplied 
by the light. The animal, on the con- 
trary, lives by carrying on a down-grade 
process; it resolves the complicated ma- 
terials which the plant has manufactured 
into the simplest and least valuable com- 
pounds, transforming sugar, for example, 
back into carbonic acid and _ water. 
When the animal is growing and put- 
ting on weight it does not reconstitute 
the whole of its food into an equivalent 
in meat; the greater part is used up in 
keeping the machinery running, just as, 
to take an extreme example, an adult 
man will consume twenty ounces of dry 
food per day and not increase in weight 
at all. We are accustomed to call the 
food required to keep the animal alive 
its maintenance diet, but even the food 
over and above this will by no means 
be wholly transformed into flesh and fat. 
Under the best possible conditions, a 
pound of pure digestible fat added to a 
maintenance diet will only mean half a 
pound of fat laid on by the animal, while 
a pound of starch or sugar or protein 
cannot make more than a quarter of a 
pound inerease. This is the maximum 


efficiency after the animal’s maintenance 
requirements have been supplied, so that 
when maintenance is also allowed for, the 
net result of feeding can never show such 
a good conversion of vegetable food into 
animal food. 

Lawes and Gilbert, after a number of 
inquiries into the dietary of fattening 
animals in England, found that about 
ten pounds of dry food were consumed 
in order to produce a pound of increased 
weight in the animal, little more than 
half of which increase would represent 
meat suitable for human consumption. 
This means that, at a most moderate com- 
putation, something like twenty pounds 
of vegetable food in its normal condi- 
tion has to be consumed for every pound 
of meat that is produced; and though a 
certain proportion of this vegetable food 
may be of such a low grade that it would 
not be suitable for consumption by man, 
the discrepancy is still enormous between 
the food value of vegetable produce be- 
fore and after its conversion into meat. 
To put the argument from another point 
of view—an acre of good land in Eng- 
land will yield about a ton of wheat grain 
and rather more than a ton of straw. 
Out of the ton of wheat grain we may 
expect to get about 1,800 pounds of con- 
centrated human food, whereas if the 
wheat and the straw together were fed 
to cattle, we could not expect more 
than 250 pounds of beef, which quan- 
tity would possess a lower feeding 
value (in the sense of maintaining 
life) than the wheat flour. In other 
words, an acre of wheat consumed as 
such would keep alive ten people, when 
the beef grown off that same acre would 
only support one. Of course the cattle 
would produce something else — leather 
and other by-products for the use of 
mankind—but then the wheat also pro- 
duces straw and bran of some value in 
the human economy. 

If we look at the matter still more on the 
lines of what is actually taking place, we 
shall see that this economy of a vegetable 
diet, its power to support the maximum 
amount of life on a given area, is even 
more pronounced in practice. In nearly 
all countries cattle and sheep are chiefly 
raised by grazing, and although many 
farmers realize that more meat could be 
produced if the land were cultivated and 
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the stock fed upon the produce, still th 
cheapness of the grazing method causes 
it to be most widely followed. Recent 
experiments in Great Britain would show 
that grazing-land of a poor quality will 
not raise more than about seventy pounds 
of mutton per acre per annum, or about 
double as much total live-weight increase 
in the sheep. Under the plow, we should 
expect that same class of land to give us 
at least half a ton of oats or wheat to 
the acre say, 900 pounds of conecen- 
trated vegetable food in place of seventy- 
five pounds of mutton. Of course more 
labor, even animal labor, has had to be 
spent in growing the wheat or oats, but 
this could have been maintained on the 
offal and straw and still have left the 
net result of 900 pounds of pure vege- 
table food. Another form of calculation 
gives much the same kind of figure, that 
a farm of 300 acres, partly good grazing- 
land and partly arable, produced in a 
year about 40,000 pounds of beef and mut- 
ton, all the material grown on the arable 
land -having been consumed by the stock. 
This gives about 130 pounds of meat 
produced per acre; but then the land was 
good and the farming intensive enough 
to produce something like 1,800 pounds 
per acre of vegetable material suitablk 
for human food. 

All these various lines of experiments 
and observation converge on the conclu- 
sion that a given acreage of land will 
vield from twelve to twenty times as 
much vegetable as it will of flesh food, 
assuming the two to be of equal value for 
supporting life. Nor can we alter this 
ratio by any kind of specialized farming; 
as a matter of experience, we can in- 
tensify the production of plant material 
to a remarkable degree, but it is almost 
impossible to crowd stock on a small 
area, however much food is available, be- 
cause epidemic disease of some kind or 
other is sure to set in. 

These facts would necessitate a com- 
pletely vegetarian diet for the human 
race if the world’s population is to be 
allowed to grow up to its maximum, and 
we see examples of this latter process in 
southern China and other densely popu- 
lated Oriental countries. But whether 
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the human race will thus permit itself 
to be driven on to a low and uniformly 
diffused standard of living is another 
question, not to be settled by any appeal 
to science. The Western peoples every- 

where show signs of a determination to 

maintain themselves in conditions far 

above the minimum necessary for ex- 

istence, even though this standard has 

to be preserved by a restriction of their 

numbers, tacit or otherwise. It can hard- 

ly be doubted that such communities 

will always be able to hold their own, 
and that when pressure arises they will 

even take the offensive against the com- 

munities living on the lower seale! War 
may change its scope or type, but the 
struggle of one race to supplant another, 
of one form of civilization to crowd out 

another that is less efficient, must con- 
tinue and will be intensified as the habi- 
table world fills up. At the present time 
we see that certain Oriental races, by 

their contentment with a lower standard 
of living, ean undersell and would 
eventually displace the Western races by 
their cheapness, provided they can live 
under the shelter of the white man’s sys 

tem of law and order. Sooner or later 
the white man revolts and refuses to sub 

mit to competition on these racially un- 
equal terms; he excludes the Oriental by 
foree, and his eontinued ability to do so 
wili depend upon the vigor, the initiative, 
we might even say the masterfulness, of 
the community he develops. Now these 
qualities are of the sort which we cannot 
help associating with flesh-eating races, 
and we have been endeavoring to? show 
that there is some scientific as well as 
sociological basis for this connection. So 
we take leave to doubt whether the hu- 
man race will eventually become veg 

tarians, nor can we, as lovers of a 
rich and full-blooded people likely to 
remain dominant in the press of na- 
tions, advocate the spread of vegetarian- 
ism, despite its undoubted economy. For 
men, as for nations, vegetarianism is 
one form of the Polonius creed of play- 
ing safety, but playing safety at best 
only secures an undisturbed existence 
and may only end in an early and 


unhonored grave. 



































The Mighty Trifle 


BY MARGARET CAMERON 


OBBY FARQUHAR ofte n won- 
dered afterward why it should have 

been Reynolds whom he met that 
night, rather than any one of half a 
dozen other men who would have extended 
a similar invitation. “It was just one 
of those things,” he onee said to me, 
“that some people eall coincidence, and 
some people call the working of Fate, 
and in which some other people see ‘the 
hand of Providence,” but whatever you 
choose to eall it, it begins with what 
looks like a trifle, and ends by knocking 
the most careful plans into pieces and 
changing a fellow’s whole life for him.” 

Bobby, who was the Governor’s private 
secretary, had been spending that par- 
ticular Sunday with certain of his chief’s 
confidential friends and advisers in the 
principal commercial city of the State, 
conferring about the approaching nomi- 
nating convention, and inasmuch as it 
was desirable that neither reporters nor 
politicians should know of his presence 
in town, he had not cared either to reg- 
ister at a hotel or to be seen about the 
elubs, where he was well known. Conse- 
quently, upon arriving in the city that 
morning he had sent his bag by mes- 
senger to Bruce Hayward’s, where he 
often stayed, together with a note prom- 
ising to get out to the house himself in 
time for a chat that night, if possible. 

Early in the afternoon he was told 
that the Haywards were out of town, 
and then he began trying to loeate his 
bag. Eventually he learned that it had 
been received, apparently by a servant of 
Hayward’s, who must have left the house 
immediately thereafter, for although 
Bobby telephoned out there at intervals 
through the afternoon and evening, he 
was unable to get any response. 

About ten o’clock that night he was 
on his way to his last appointment, when 
he unexpectedly met Jack Reynolds, an 
old college friend whom he had not seen 
in seven or eight years. Both men were 


in haste, and when Reynolds learned that 
Bobby must take an early morning train 
back to the Capitol, and therefore could 
not possibly join him at luncheon the 
next day, he insisted upon his spendi ig 
the night with him at his home in Glen- 
wood. To Bobby’s protest against going 
to a suburb when he had to make so early 
a start next morning, Reynolds retorted: 

“Suburb nothing! Your train stops 
at Glenwood, man! You'll save twenty- 
five minutes on your starting-time. No, 
vou won't inconvenience anybody,” he 
rapidly continued. “Mother and th 
girls are still in Europe, and Dad’s in 
Canada. Business brought me Fast un 
expectedly, and I’m keeping bachelor hall 
out there, with Annie, yur old cook, look- 
ing after me. Here’s my latch-key. I’ve 
got to meet my aunt, who’s coming in 
about half past eleven, and take her to a 
hotel, so you'll get there before I do. 
Go in and make yourself at home, just 
as you used to. You'll find pajamas and 
things in my room.” 

“Same old room?” 

“Same old room. If you hunt around, 
you'll probably find another one ready 
for you somewhere. Annie always keeps 
one fixed up for my unexpected friends. 
By the way, you’d better take the latch 
off the front door when you go in. 
Annie’s a good cook, but she has the dis- 
position of a Tartar, and one thing she 
won’t stand for is being rung up in the 
wee sma’ to let somebody in. Whatever 
you do, don’t wake Annie! Good-by, 
Bob. See you later.” 

Something over an hour thereafter the 
Governor’s secretary, still without his 
bag, was on his way to Glenwood, his 
mind intent, as it had been all day, on 
the plans and purposes of “ the Chief.” 

Curtis Rhodes, the Governor, had been 
elected only after a disrupting struggle 
in his own party; his first term of office 
had been much like that of other Gov- 
ernors who had steadfastly tried to work 
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the will of the people rather than that 

f “the organization,” and, now that he 
sought re-election, he had to reckon with 
the envenomed and reorganized opposi- 
tion of disappointed and powerful poli- 
ticians. And him Bobby Farquhar served 
with the whole-hearted and ardent devo- 
tion that idealistic youth has ever given 
to noble leaders, combined with a prac- 
tical, clear-headed ability which the older 
man was not slow to recognize. Conse 
quently, when Governor Rhodes himself 
had been unexpectedly called away from 
the Capitol on Saturday, by urgent pri- 
vate business which would detain him 
several days, he had still desired Bobby 
to spend the following day in the city, 
as had previously been arranged. In 
addition, the secretary had been intrusted 
with the Governor’s veto message in. the 
matter of the railroad bill, then agita- 
ting the whole State, with instructions 
to maintain the strictest secrecy concern- 
ing the message and its content, lest 
some one should use the information for 
his own profit in the stock-market. 

Thus it was that Farquhar had spent 
a long, hot, fatiguing day in the city, 
hard at work for “the Chief,” as he de- 
lighted to eall the Governor; and thus 
it was, too, that on no account whatsoever 
must he fail to take the early morning 
train to the Capitol, which would enable 
him to deliver to the Legislature before 
noon on Monday, the last day when it 
could be presented, the message that he 
carried meanwhile in his breast pocket. 


The results of the day’s work were, 
on the whole, not entirely disappoint- 
ing, although Governor Rhodes’s friends 
had confessed themselves puzzled by 
the attitude of Tom Parker, “the 
Big Boss,’ who was at once the most 
formidable and the wiliest of the Gov- 
ernor’s enemies. More than any other, 
Parker, as the head of the party or- 
in that State, had felt the 
ignominy of defeat when Rhodes was 
elected; more than any other, he had 


ganization 


suffered when the power of bestowing 
patronage was stripped from him; and 
in his present grim silence the friends 
of the administration read a_ sinister 
portent. He was known to be in frequi nt 
conference with men who had formerly 
been his aides, yet, although there were 
many theories, no one of the Governor’s 


adherents had been able to learn any 
thing definite concerning Parker’s pur 
pose, except that his implacabl hatred 
of Rhodes had intensified from month to 
month, and that he was undoubtedly plot 
ting night and day to defeat him. 

This inability to discover Parker’s 
probable line of attack troubled Far 
quhar, for the time before the conven 
tion was growing short and the Big 
Boss’s political methods and movements 
were obscure at best. All the way out 
to Glenwood he pondered over the situa- 
tion, and he was still thinking of it when 
he walked through the quiet, moonlit 
streets of that fashionable suburb. 

Presently he stopped before a larg 
house, set back amid smooth lawns, 
scrutinized it a moment, glanced at the 
houses to left and right of it, nodded 
reminiseently, and turned in toward its 
entrance. When he and Jack Reynolds 
were in college together, Bobby had often 


heen a guest here, and now, after an 


absence of several years, he noticed few 
changes. As he mounted the steps, 
fumbling the while for the key Jack had 
given him, he remembered sundry other 
oceasions vhen he and Jack had ap 
proached this se!fsam«e portal, whisperi1 £ 
and on tiptoe, long after the house had 
been closed for the night, and had felt 
their way through’ halls beset with pit 
fall and with snare, and up shrieking 
stairs, to snatch a seanty sleep hefore 
the seven-o’clock eall to breakfast upon 
which the elder Reynolds had insisted. 
Soon after graduation, Farquhar had 
gone abroad to continue his university 
work, and just before his return, Jack 
Reynolds had gone West to live; but now, 
immediately after their reunion, here was 
Bobby, again trying to fit a rebellious 
key into a reluctant lock in the Reyn 
oldses’ door. 

He chuckled to himself in the darkness, 
remembering how often he and Jack had 
threatened to replace that lock with one 
more indulgent, and he was glad that 
after all these years even the lock was 
unchanged. Indeed, it began to appear 
that time had added to its rigors. Try 
as he would, he could not make it yield 
to his pressure He made vain search 
through his pockets, on the chance that 
he was not using the key Jack had given 
him, although he knew he was. Then 
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he lighted successive matches, and by 
their uncertain light experimented with 
every possible position and angle of the 
key. In the end he admitted to himself 
that Reynolds, in his haste, had given 
him the wrong one, and his enjoyment 
grew as he reflected that even this situa- 
tion was not without precedent. 

Of course he could ring the bell, arouse 
the tartaric Annie, and attempt to ex- 
plain himself and his presence to her, 
or he could sit down on the steps and 
await Jack’s arrival; but neither of these 
methods of procedur fitted in with the 
memories now crowding Bobby’s mind. 
He chuckled again as he remembered a 
night when he and Jack had found them- 
selves out without a lateh-key, and a 
window that had subsequently saved them 
from ignominious resort to the door-bell. 
There still remained the window. 

When he found it, it was locked. But 
the zest of adventure had now entered 
into Bobby Farquhar, and he determined 
not to be outwitted by an insensate latch- 
key. Therefore he stole furtively around 
the house, careful not to make a sound 
that could arouse the acrimonious cook, 
and eventually, from a_ side veranda, 
found an open window protected only by 
a sereen which moved at his touch. 

Reeconnoitering, he decided that this 
windew must be in the dining-room, 
whereupon, grinning gleefully, he pro- 
ceeded to push up the screen and swing 
himself over the sill. Very quietly he 
lowered the sereen again, paused a mo- 
ment to get his bearings, and slipped 
across the dining-room and into the hall, 
where, in contrast to his memories, a 
dim light was burning; the stairs, how- 
ever, creaked as loudly as of yore. When, 
still smiling widely, he had tiptoed up 
half their length, he re membered Jack’s 
instruction to take the latch off the door, 
and as carefully let himself down, step 
by step, to the floor again. 

As he turned he noticed a little move- 
ment of the curtains in the doorway 
leading to the dark drawing-room. He 
stopped for perhaps five seconds, looking 
fixedly at it, but it was perfectly still 
again; and deciding that it had been 
stirred by a little breeze from the open 
windows, he resumed his careful descent, 
took the latch off the outside door, and 
again crept up-stairs. 


Attaining the upper hall, he abandoned 
the game he had been playing with him 
self, boldly struck a match, entered the 
room that he had always known as Jack’s, 
and switched on the lights. 

Then for the first time a certain un- 
accustomedness in his surroundings, dim- 
ly felt in the lower hall, impressed itself 
upon him. He looked about, half un- 
consciously seeking something familiar 
and suggestive of earlier days, and with 


a vag 


ie feeling of disappointment that 
this room was not at all as he remembered 
it. Llowever, he reflected, the women of 
one’s family are always changing things 
about and replacing cherished old pos- 
sessions with new ones unhallowed by any 
dear association. Then it began to dawn 
upon him that this was not a bedroom 
at all, but a sort of study or office, with 
bookeases and a_ writing-table and a 
filing cabinet. He stepped to an open 
door leading to another room, which 
pre ved to be a bedroom, and decided that 
in the years after his departure and be- 
fore Jack went West his friend had prob- 
ably been given this additional room as 
a tribute to his man’s estate. 

At any rate, however unfamiliar to 
him, it was a very comfortable and 
masculine sort of room. <A book lying 
upon the writing-table attracted him and 
he took it up, wondering why Jack, who 
was not given to serious reading, should 
keep Bryce’s American Commonwealth 
on his desk. As he opened the book, a 
name written boldly on the fly-leaf caught 
his attention, and he stood stupidly star- 
ing at it. “Thos. L. Parker.” With 
it still in his hand, he looked again 
about the room, which repelled him more 
and more by its strangeness and un- 
familiarity. His glance fell on a 
case, and he strode over to it and pulled 
out a volume. “ Thos. L. Parker,” said 
the fly-leaf again. Another—another 


book- 


another—every one bearing the same in- 
scription. Then the truth crashed across 
his mind. He had entered the house of 
Tom Parker, the Big Boss. 

In a flash he saw the interpretation 
that would naturally be put upon his 
presence there, and what it would mean 
to him, to the man whom he served, to 
the party they both represented, and to 
the cause for which together they worked. 
if he, the private secretary of the Gov- 





A NAME WRITTEN BOLDLY ON THE 


ernor, should be found at night prowling 
alone through the house 


Instantly he 


of this man. 

off the lights, 
listened with a 
had 


were 


SV itehe d 


holding his breath, and 


tensity he and Jack never even 


imagined when they boys.—Silence. 


Cautiously, on tiptoe, he slipped out of 


the room and looked down to the hall 
below, which was perfectly dark. The 
dim light had been extinguished. He 


hesitated only a breath, 


wineing at 


for the space of 
however, and went 
Ile reached the landing, and was 
about to start on the 


on, every 
creak . 


last descent, hoping 


that he should escape undetected, after 
all, when lights flashed up all over the 


lower floor, and he found himself staring 
the defiant 
woman who stood with her back against 
the hall door, one hand behind her and 
the fingers of the other still on an electric 
switch-button. 

“ Well?” 
you came for?” 

“ Oh,” stammered Bobby, 
pardon! Tm afraid I’ve frightened you. 
’'m not a burglar—honestly I’m 
gut I—I seem to be in the wrong house.” 


down into face of a young 


said she. “ Did you find what 


*T be g your 


not. 





FLY-LEAF CA 


GHT HIS ATTENTION 


The 


girl eyed him scorn 


fully. 

“Yes.” Tle put « one foot to con 
tinue his descent of the stairs. “ You 
see, I thought—’ 

“Don’t do that!” sh sharply com- 
manded, whipping out the concealed 
hand, which held a_ revolver. ‘Stay 


whe re you are.” The h, as he stood spec- 
ulative ly re garding he - she added, quic t- 
ly ee rhaps I'd better tell you that 
is not a bluff. excellent 
I’ve used life. 
better stay exactly 

“Oh, I have 
cated Farquhar. 

“Tm not in the least frightened,” she 
stated. “ Merely—determined.” 

“* Oh, I see,” 


this 
shot. 


You'd 


I’m an 


firearms all my 


whe re you aré Sg 


frightened you,” 


ck pre 


“Tm sorry.” 


said Bobby, reflecting that 


she looked the part. “That being the 
case, may I ask what you're deter- 
mined upon?” 

“Wait a littl and you'll learn,” she 
dryly recommended. 

“T’ve always been opposed to the 
laissez-faire pe liev.” he objects d. ‘Are 


n’t you going to do something ?” 


‘ Nothing except this—at present. 
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Unless you attempt to come down,” 
she added. 

‘Very well, then. I won’t attempt to 
come down—at present.” Fortunately 
for him, Bobby was accustomed to keep- 
ing a cool head through emergencies and 
erises, and his training stood him in 
good stead now. While his brain des- 


perately sought any way out of this trap 
Fate had set for him, his manner re- 
mained easy and his tone steady, and 
both were full of a courteous considera- 
tion for the girl who stood below, re- 
volver in hand, looking up at him. He 
laid his hand lightly on the. stair rail 
and leaned against it, mentally estima- 
ting his chances of vaulting over and 
making a run for it. But there was no 
immediate way of escape. The door, he 
noticed, was now chained, and was prob- 
ably bolted as well. Doubtless the win- 
dows were still open, but they were all 
screened, and there were both courage 
and purpose in the firm lips and steady 
eyes of this young woman, as well as in 
the way she handled her revolver. Mean- 
while he was saying, with apparent 
serenity: “Ill stay here, if you like. 
But if Mr. Parker is at home by the 
way, I’m not mistaken about that? This 
is Mr. Parker’s house ?” 

ey 

“You see, I’m here by accident, so I 
wasn’t sure.” 

“Oh? You fell in, I suppose. Tow 
unfortunate!” 

“No, I climbed in—under the im- 
pression that this was the house of an 
old friend. But now that I’m here, if 
Mr. Parker is at home, I'd like to see 
him.” Bobby had decided upon a bold 
policy. He argued that if Parker were 
at home, this girl would not be standing 
guard alone, and he wished to know 
whether she expected the immediate re- 
turn of the head of the house, or whether 
she had summoned other assistance, and 
how much time he had, in any ease, to 
make his eseape. 

“Mr. Parker is not at home—at the 
mom ot.” 

“T infer that you expect him—soon ?” 

a 

“Then it’s particularly fortunate for 
me that vou are here.” Again Bobby’s 
smiling mask and smooth tone gave no 
hint of the vortex that his mind was. 


“You flatter me,” she murmured, 
ironically, 
“On the contrary, I’m entirely selfish. 


You see ”—Bobby had a very engaging 


way of saying “you see”—‘since I’m 
here under a—a misapprehension, as 
it were 

“Oh!” interrupted the girl. “ I thought 
perhaps you were going to say ‘ under 
a cloud.’ ” 

“ Misapprehension is the more dis- 
criminating word, I think,” he submitted. 
“As I was saying, under the circum- 
stances, upon discovering my mistake, I 
should naturally be obliged to go away 
at once 

“Very quietly—not to say stealthily 
as you were doing,” she suggested. 

“Very quietly, as I was doing, if | 
hadn’t met you. But your being her 
makes all the difference in the world, 
because now I can stay—with your per- 
mission—until the arrival of Mr. Parker, 
with whom I have business.” 

“T think you'll stay until he comes,” 
she remarked. 

“Thank you. By the way, have you 
any idea how long that will be?” He 
looked at his watch and found it to be 
after half past eleven. “ Because I’m 
expected at Judge Reynolds’s to-night, 
and I mustn’t be too late.” 

In spite of her scorn of him, she yielded 
a grudging smile to his cheerful manner, 
but in no way relaxed either her vigi- 
lance or the readiness in which she held 
her weapon. 

“Tle should be here by ten minutes of 
twelve,” she told him, “if he caught the 
quarter-past-eleven train.” 

It seemed impossible to overcome this 
woman’s suspicion or to break down her 
guard in the sixteen minutes intervening, 
yet Bobby knew that in one or the other 
of these lay his only chance of escape 
before the arrival of Parker, who would 
instantly recognize him and his political 
value as a captive under these cireum- 
stances. He shut his teeth hard as he 
had a vision of the head-lines in the 
morning papers, and of the indignities 
to which he might be subjected in the 
mean time. It was even possible that the 
man might have him searched. Then, 
for the first time since he had discovered 
his predicament, he remembered the Gov- 
ernor’s message in his breast pocket, and 
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turned sick and cold as he was swept by 
a realization of the uses to which this 
paper might be put in the hands of Tom 
Parker. Of these uses, hasty operations 
in the stock-market for the benefit of the 
Big Boss and his friends were the least. 
For an instant everything went black, 
and Farquhar thought he reeled. Then 
his sight cleared, fear left him, and his 
brain became steady and abnormally 
active. Ile spoke rapidly, but he saw 
the far consequences of every word be- 
fore it was uttered, and he noticed every 
flickering shade of expression in the 
sensitive face of the woman in whose 


power he Was. Meanwhile, he hac been 
talking, except for that one moment of 
sick realization, smoothly and steadily. 

“Then, since you have a little time,” 
he had replied to her last spe ch, ~ per- 
haps you'll permit me to explain to you 
how I happ n to be here at all.” 

“That would be very interesting.” 
Her tone was still dry. 

“ First, will you tell me how long it 
is since Judge Reynolds lived in this 
house ?” 


I don’t know who Judge Reynolds is, 
or that he ever lived here.” 

“You must be a stranger in Glenwood.” 

“]T have been here only a few months.” 

“ Because everybody who has lived here 
long knows the Reynoldses. They built 
this house, and when I last visited them, 
seven years ago, they still lived in it.” 

“Ah?” 

“ To-day, in town, I rhet Jack Reynolds, 
who has lived out West for a long time, 
and he asked me to spend the night with 
him. I haven’t been out here before since 
Jack and I were in college together, but 
! suppose he forgot that. So I came to 
the old house—and evidently they now 
live elsewhere.” 

“ Evidently.” 

“That’s the reasen, of course. why the 
latch-key Jack gave me didn’t fit your 
door.” For the first time a gleam of 
startled attention replaced the mockery 
in her face. Bobby saw it and pre ssed 
the advantage. “He said the family was 
away, and the cook was a Tartar, and 
not on any account to be awakened; 
so when I found the latch-key would- 
n’t work—perhaps you heard me trying 
to unlock the door ?”’ 


“T did.” 


“ Where were you ?” 

“ At the drawing-room window—watch- 
ing you.” 

“Why didn’t you scream?” 

“For reasons of my own.” 

“Gar Ile studied her a moment, 
wondering what those reasons could hav 
ly resumed his light 
tale. “Well, of course the key didn’t 
fit, but I thought simply that Jack had 


given me the wrong one. Ile was in a 


been, but immediate 


desperate hurry. So I went around to 
a window we used once when we were 
kids, but it was locked. Then | poked 
around until I found one that was open, 
and came in—as | supposed, to the 
Reynolds s’ house.” 

“And went directly to mv uncle’s of 
fice,” suppli d the girl, her face harden 
ing to suspicion again. 

“Oh, then you are Mr. Parker's niec 
Miss— ?” 

“ Miss Herrick.” 

“Thank you. I went diree:ly to the 
room that was always Jack’s, Miss Her 
rick, in the old dl vs.” 

“After carefully taking the latch off 
the outside door, so you could escape 
quickly if it proved not to be * Jack’s’ 
now,” she mentioned. “Such foresight 
is rather remarkable, isn’t it?” 

“You forget that I have Jack’s key,” 
he reminded her, and again caught that 
quick response in her face. “ Ile asked 
me to leave the door open for him.” 


There was the briefest pause, during 
which he thought he saw a little softening 
shadow of self-doubt in her eyes. “So 
that is why I am here.” 

“Tt’s an ingenious explanation,” shi 
granted. 

“Does it satisfy you?” 

‘You will perhaps pardon my _ not 
finding it altogether convincing—under 
the circumstance Ss. lLlowever, myv incle 
may. You ean try. By the way, I don’t 
think you have told me who you are?” 

For a mad moment Bobby contemplated 
telling her the truth—the whole truth 
and relying upon the sincerity of his 
personality and the fair-mindedness of 
which her face seemed an index to ex- 
tricate him from the situation, but his 
judgment warned him that this would 
be worse than folly in that house. So, 


not being a ready liar, he compromised 
on a half-truth. 
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‘I? Oh—I'm just a representative of 
a morning paper.” 
“ Oh—really?”’ Her lip curled in a 


disdainful smile, and the mocking gleam 
returned to her eyes. “And did you 


find what you were looking for in my 
uncle’s oftice 7’ 

“1 have already explained to you,” 
said Bobby, gently, although he colored 
at her tone, “that | went to Mr. Parker’s 
office under the impression that it was 
the bedroom of my friend Jack Reynolds, 
and that when I learned otherwise I 
left it.” 

“So you have. And I have intimated 
io you that I do not find that explana- 
tion convincing—Mr. Robert Farquhar.” 

“Good Lord!” said Bobby. “ You know 
me ¢” 

*s de.” 

“Why in the name of Heaven didn’t 
you say so in the first place ?” he de- 
manded. “ We’ve wasted a lot of time!” 

“Why didn’t you say sot I gave you 
the opportunity.” 

“Then you’ve known all along?” 

“Why do you think I permitted you 
to enter the house?) Why do you think 
I stood there in the window and watched 
you trying to unlock my unele’s door 
with your badly made key? Why do you 
think I let you go to his office, stay as 
long as you liked, and come out of your 
own accord, before I stopped you? Be- 
cause | recognized you as you came 
up the walk in the moonlight, Mr. 
Private Seere tary (a 

“Well, do you think I’d be fool enough 
to walk up to a house in that fashion if 
I meant to commit a felony ?” 

‘It was quite evident that you 
thought us all away and the house emp- 
ty,” she returned. “So I decided that 
I would wait and eateh you red-handed 

as you see.” 

“ By the Lord, you’ve got nerve!” fer- 
vently commented her captive; whereat, 
for the first time, she flushed. “ Now we 
can talk business!” 

“Stay where you are!” she commanded, 
raising her revolver, as he hastily de- 
scended a step or two. 

“But you’ve got me! Don’t you see 
that vou’ve got me—since you know me? 
It won’t help me to run away now,” he 
urged. “ Even if I did, vou would only 
have to say that I was here, and it would 


be up to me to prove that I wasn’t— 
which I couldn’t do. Don’t you see? 
Now I’ve got to talk to you.” 

“Talk all you like—but stay on that 
landing,” she advised. “As you so 
pregnantly phrase it, I’ve got you, and 
I have no intention of letting you get 
away to use whatever you may have about 
you belonging to my uncle until he has 
See you.” 

“ Look here. I mean it. Look at me.” 
She looked, and Bobby’s clear gray eyes 
never wavered or faltered under her 
scrutiny. “I swear to you,” said he, 
holding her gaze, “that I have nothing 
in my possession that belongs to your 
uncle, or that concerns him in any way. 
I swear to you that I looked at nothing 
in his oftice except some printed books, 
and I looked at them only because I was 
startled by finding his name on the fly- 
leaf of one I picked up supposing it to 
belong to Jack Reynolds. I. solemnly 
swear to you, so help me God, that I 
have told you the whole and absolute 
truth both about this and about my 
reasons for entering this house as I did. 
- - - Do you believe me?” Bobby’s eyes 
were deep wells of truth, his lips were 
clean and honest, and his voice was 
vibrant with sincerity. She looked at 
him and wavered 

“Why, then, if you came expecting to 
stay all night, have you no luggage?” she 
asked. “ Where is your bag?” 

“I might tell you that I hadn’t time 
to go to the hotel after it,” he replied, 
“but that wouldn’t be true. IJ sent my bag 
out to Bruce Hayward’s by a messenger 
this morning, not knowing that the Hay- 
wards were away. A servant accepted it, 
receipted for it, and then went out for 
the day, so I haven’t been able to get it 
since. That sounds fishy, I suppose,” he 
answered her shadowy smile, “but if I 
were lying I'd tell a better one than that. 
It would be easy.” 

“As, for example, that you were a 
newspaper man, come to see my uncle 
on business,” she suggested. 

“That wasn’t entirely untrue,” he re- 
turned. “T am not in the pay of any 
newspaper, but I supply a good many of 
them with items, from time to time.” 


“And just what are you going to say 


to my uncle when he comes? 
For a moment Farquhar hesitated, 
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wishing to spare her, and then he decided 
to tell her and put her to the test. Ther 

in lay his only hope now, and time was 
perilously short. 

“Tm going to tell him that two of his 
men have deserted him, and advise him 
to get into line himself before he loses 
what little power he has left,” he said. 

“What do you mean ¢” 

‘A bill has been introduced into the 
Legislature making the patrons of a 
gambling-house equally guilty with the 
keeper.” 

“Yes, Iknow. Well?’ 

‘You know of that measure ?” 

“ Yes.” 

“And approve of it?” 

“Of course. Why not?” 

‘I take it your uncle doesn’t discuss 
these things with you.” 

“ Why ?” 

“ Does he ?”’ 

“No. He says a woman shouldn’t try 
to understand _ pol- 
ities — but I can’t 
help it. Things in- 
terest me.” 

* Precisely. Now, 
the Henderson bill 
that’s the one about 
the gambling-houses 


s coming up to- 
morrow, and I have 
to-day received au- 
thentie information 
that two of your 
uncle’s men, Con 
Claflin and Jerry 
Kineaid, members of 
the Legislature, are 
going to vote in 
favor of it.” 

“ Well, what of 
it ?” she queried. 
He was watching her 
closely, but could de- 
tect nothing of de- 
fiance or bravado in 
her straight glance. 

“It’s flat insub- 
ordination, that’s 
all.” 

“You mean you 
mean that Uncle 
Tom—! How dare 
you say such a thing 
about him! You!” 
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“I’m sorry,” he said, quietly, “ but it’s 
true. He is opposing that bill with all 
his remaining strength, and until to-day 
he had us beaten, but the defection of 
these two men will throw the balance 


against him. 


“Tt is n true!” she stormed. “ You 
have no right to say such things to me, 


just because you know [I must stay here 
and listen to them! You—the tool of 
eanting hypocrites and liars! My uncle 

why, my unele is as far above you 
IIe’s the best—the kindest—the gentlest! 
Did you think you could make me be- 
lieve a thing like that of him?” 

“Listen to me,” said Farquhar, lean- 
ing over the stair rail and again holding 
her gaze, his own clear and _ steady. 
“Gentle and kind and thoughtful Tom 
Parker may be, but are you perfectly 
sure that he is always—a/ways—honest ?” 
Just for an instant her glance fell, 


and in that instant Bobby triumphed. 





“STAY WHERE YO\ ARE," SHE SHARPLY COMMANDED 
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“Good!” he cried. “ Now I know that 
you are honest, anyway, and I’m going 
to trust you. I’m going to tell you the 
whole truth.” 

“ Again?’ she secornfully questioned. 

“ Another version of it? And you—you 
—question the honesty of my uncle!” 
“ You have questioned it before now,” 
he hazarded, keenly; and as her eyes 
Hashed a loyal negation, he lifted an 
impressive hand, adjuring her. “ The 
truth, remember! The whole truth, now, 
between you and me! You have doubt- 
ed him.” 

“Tf I have, it only proves my own 
unworthiness,” she declared with spirit. 
“ People have said things—I’ve just come 
home—lI’ve been abroad a long time, out 
of touch with it all—and people have said 
things that—well, that disturbed me. 
And it has sometimes seemed that Gov- 
ernor Rhodes was doing the right thing, 
even when Uncle Tom said— But what 
do I know about it? How ean I judge? 
Unele Tom is in the fight. He knows— 
and he is right!” Defiantly she chal- 
lenged him and solemnly he answered. 

“ Again I swear to you, by all a man 
holds sacred, that I have told you noth- 
ing but the absolute truth. Now, I am 
utterly in your power. If Tom Parker 
finds me here, at this hour, under these 
circumstances—you know as well as I 
what will happen. Ill have no chance 
in the world.” 

“What do you think he’ll do?’ she 
asked. 

“The least he will do will be to 
spread the story broadcast in to- 
morrow’s papers.” 

“Well? You ean then spread yours.” 

“Mine! My story of how and why I 
entered this house? Who'd believe it— 
then ?” 

“ Evidently you expect me to.” 

“ Now—yes! You saw me come in. 
You know the time I spent fiddling with 
that fool key, and lighting matches— 
why, can’t you see that I wouldn’t have 
done that if I hadn’t been straight?” 

“ Very well. Tell that to the reporters.” 

“But they wouldn’t believe it—to- 
morrow—as defense. Nobody would be- 
lieve it who hadn’t seen it, not even the 
men of my own party. Perhaps not even 
the Chief himself. But it’s true. You 
know it’s true.’ She was eying him 


gravely, thoughtfully, and he began to 
hope that he was at last undermining her 
determination. “ And that’s the least of 
it—the scandal,” he pressed. “ Parker 
will never stop at that.” 

“ What else do you think he’ll do?” 

“Perhaps the worst he can do, under 
the circumstances—and that is what he 
will do—will be to accuse me of thievery 
and have me searched. I have taken a 
solemn oath before you that I have noth- 
ing in my possession belonging to him. 
But I have in my pocket—and this is 
what I meant when I said I'd tell you 
the whole truth, and I could give no 
greater proof of my faith in you—I have 
in my pocket one very important con- 
fidential paper, with which Governor 
Rhodes has intrusted me, and which I 
am pledged not to let any one know 
about. If that paper falls into Tom 
Parker’s hands—” 

“He wouldn’t read confidential pa- 
pers !” 

“Wouldn’t he! This paper is the Gov- 
ernor’s veto message—his signed veto of 
the Railroad Bill, which I am pledged 
to deliver to the Legislature before noon 
to-morrow. Parker is deeply interested, 
financially and otherwise, in that bill.” 

“T don’t believe it!” 

“ Nevertheless he is. It’s the whole 
truth now, remember. And unless I de- 
liver the message to the Legislature be- 
fore noon to-morrow—that Dill will be- 
come a law. It’s a matter of the State 
of the people, don’t you see? And he has 
only to detain me here with that paper 
a few hours 

“Uncle Tom wouldn’t do that!” 

“T tell you he will! You can’t mean 
to bring that about!” Again he started 
down the steps toward her, and again 
she drove him back at the mouth of 
her revolver. 

“Don’t try that!” she warned. “ Stay 
on that landing!” 

“ Are you going to let the people suf- 
fer for this thing?” 

“T tell you_it isn’t true! You don’t 
know Uncle Tom. He _ wouldn’t—he 
couldn’t—do these things. You are try- 
ing—” 

“THe will do any or all of these 
things—” Farquhar stopped short, caught 
his breath, and blanched—*“ and more. I 
hadn’t thought of it before—but that’s 
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what he'll do. After he has secured the 
passage of that bill by detaining me, he'll 
say that I came here, either of my own 
accord—no, he'll say at the Chief’s bid- 
ding, to sell out—tlo sell out—to him! 
He'll diseredit us both me with the 
Chief, and both of us with the whole 
country! Don’t you see that I stumbled 
into this thing, that it’s all a gigantic 
blunder? Don’t you see that it’s not only 
my own future, but the future of the 
Chief, the rights of the people, the work ¢ 
Everything we stand for is at stake! 
No matter how innocent we are, if the 
people lose faith in us—” He made a 
slight, tragic gesture. “It’s all in your 
hands. It’s up to you. Don’t you see 
what a big thing it is?” 

“T understand that you are basing this 
whole argument on the supposition that 
my uncle is a base and dishonorable 
man,” she said, “which I refuse to be- 
lieve. Listen!” Through the quiet, sub- 
urban night sounded the distant tap of 
footsteps on cement walks. ‘“ There he 
comes. Now we'll see.” 

“But you’re giving me no chance,” he 
protested. “Be fair! I claim a fight- 
ing chance.” 

“Well, what do you want?” she asked, 
and, at the words, Bobby vaulted over the 
stair rail and dropped lightly near her. 

si No, no!” he eried, as she raised her 
revolver. “ Don’t be foolish! I couldn't 
get away now if I tried. But if I ean 
prove to you that he is fighting this Hen- 
derson bill—if I can prove to you that 
he’s determined to beat it—will you then 
believe that he’d read my papers if he 
got the chance? Will yon ?” 

‘Y-yes; but you can’t 

“°Sh! Your uncle himself owns one of 
the biggest gambling-places in the city.” 

“That’s a lie!” 

“Listen! That’s one reason why he’s 
so keen about this bill. Another is that 
he’s in the pay of the gamblers’ associa- 
tion. Now, you tell him that a man 
came to see him in a great hurry to- 
night, and left a message that Con and 
Jerry—that’s Clafflin and Kineaid, you 
know—that Con and Jerry have slumped 
and the deal to-morrow is a dead one. 
Can you remember that? Say it!” 

“(Con and Jerry have slumped and the 
deal to-morrow is a dead one,” she repeat- 
ed, impelled by his insistence. 
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“That's right. And it’s true. You 
tell him that, and VIl hide somewher 
until—” 

“And escape? No, you won't!” she 
retorted. 

“No, no. I won't even try to escape ! 
Isn’t there some place I can’t get out of ? 
Isn’t there a closet ?” 

* 'There’s a coat-closet.” 

“ Window in it?” 

“No.” 

“Well, there you are! Where is it?” 
He hurried after her to the back of a 
large square foyer, talking in a rapid 
whisper. Already Parker’s approach was 
distinetly audible. “ Now, if you decide 
that he is not opposed to the Henderson 
bill, you may give me up. But if he 
shows that he is fighting it, you’ll believe 
me about the other things, too, and help 
me get away.’ 

“No, I will not!” she eried, under her 
breath. “I will not set a trap for him!” 

“Yes, you will,” whispered Bobby, 
through the erack of the closing door. 
“You'll have to. It’s the only way that 
you'll ever learn, now, whether or not 
you can trust him.” With that he pulled 
the door shut. She laid her lips against 
the erack and said: 

“T will not! I will not!” 

To this he made no reply, having 
planted his last barb, but he dug his nails 
into his palms and wondered. Which 
would she do? She was honest. Ie be 
lieved that. But she was a woman, and 
her heart and all her instincts of personal 
as well as of family loyalty were involved. 
He heard Parker fumbling at the door, 
then the fall of the chain, followed by 
the heavy voice of the Boss. 

“TIullo, Joan! What’s the matter? 
Anything wrong?’ Her low reply did 
not reach him, but he heard Parker ask: 
“Then why have you got all the lights 
going on a hot night, and the door bolted 
and chained? ... Afraid! Why, you’re 
not alone in the house, are you? Aren’t 
some of the maids here? .. . Oh, just 
lonely, eh?” The man laughed indulgent- 
lv. “Foolish little girl! Been having 
had dreams ?” 


“Yes, I have,” said Joan, clearly. 
“T’ve been having awful dreams lately, 
Uncle Tom. I—TI have been afraid!” 

“T’mph! Well, there are others. Ive 
had a nightmare or two myself, girlie. 








“ FOOLISH LITTLE GIRL! 


Let’s forget ‘em. Let’s go up to the of- 
fice, and have a cool drink and a smoke 
and a nice COZY chat before we go to bed, 
shall we?” 


“Why not here?” 


“Tiere! In the hall?” He laughed 
again. “You are rattled, aren’t you? 


Hold on a minute until I hang up my 
hat and get some bottles out of the ice- 
box, and we’ll go up together.” 

Ile stepped toward the coat-closet, and 
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HAVING BAD DREAMS?” 


behind the closed door Bobby braced him- 
self for a spring, determined not to be 
captured without a fight, and 
all other hope to be lost. It seemed to 
that Parker’s hand must be on the 
door, when Joan’s voice rang out, sharply: 

“Uncle Tom!” 

“Yes? What’s the matter, girlie?” 
Genuine concern colored the tone, and the 
footsteps receded again. “ Are you ill?” 

“No—no, of course I’m not ill—only 


believing 


him 





THE 


She littl laugh. 
a man here.” 


Did he fright 


nervous.” achieved a 
‘Unele Tom, there was 
“A man? What man? 


en you? 


“Yes—that is—no. He asked if you 
were at home.” 

“Who was he r 

“Te didn’t tell me his name. He 
seemed in a great hurry—and rather— 
ipset.”” 

* So? 


What did he look like?” 
“Tle was young ie 
“ Smooth-shaven ¢ 
am ty 

‘Ned Keene, I guess. 


gray eyes 
Big, athletic chap ?” 


Didn’t he leave 
any message ‘ 


“Y-yes. He tell 


I don’t believe it matters!” 


said to vou Oh, 
“Go on, Joan; what did he say?” 
‘Uncle did 
Reynolds ever live in this house ?” 
“What the deuce has that to do with 
it? Did he ask for John Reynolds?” 
ee No 


I just want to know. 


Tom, anybody named 


no, it has nothing to do with it. 
Did a Reynolds 
Judge Reynolds ever live here ” 
oe He built the 
about six years ago.” 
“Ger 
“Why? What’s the matter?” 
“Nothing. I—lI just wish he hadn’t.” 
“Hadn't what? Joan, child, what’s the 
matter with you? 
“ No 
“Then give me that message 


What did Ned say?” 


house. Sold it 


Have you a fever?” 
no, I’m all right.” 

straight, 
if you ean. 


“He said—the man said—to tell you 
that Con and Jerry—Uncle Tom, who 
are Con and Jerry?” 

“Some political friends of mine. What 


about ’em?” 

“He 
slumped.” 

“ What?” roared the boss. 

“And that the deal 
was a dead one,” she finished, faintly. 

“The devil he did! When 
What time?” 

“Q-oh, Uncle Tom!” 

“What time? Quick!” 

* About—half eleven, I think. 
Oh!” It was a eatch of the breath rath 
er than an exclamation. “Ts _ it 
ly—important ?” 

“Tmportant! It’s about the last straw, 
that’s what it is! But I'll stop it,” sav- 
agely, through set teeth, “or break some- 


said to tell you they had 


to-morrow was 


was this? 


past 


real 
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body! I’ve just time to cateh th 
twelve-three.” 

“Where are you going?” 

7 Back to 
necessary, to fix this thing! 


I’m down and out, do they? 


and on to Hades, if 
They think 
Well, Vl 


town 


show ’em! I won’t be back to-night. 
’By.” There was a sound of hurrying 
footsteps, the door slammed and si 
lence followed. 


After a 
the door and peered out. 


moment Bobby softly opened 
The lights had 
Ile stepped out into 


found only darkness and 


been extinguished. 
the hall, 


sile nee, 


and 
Although the way now lay open, 
he still lingered, not wishing to go with- 
out seeing Joan Herrick again, but un- 
or how to 
a long time he 


where she 
For 


silence, 


certain as to was 


reach her. stood in 
waiting, she 
would come back for a final word with 
him. Then a shuddering sob from the 
moonlit his doubt, 
and he where she lay 
prone, face down, across a divan. 


absolute hoping 


drawing-room solved 


went quietly to 
“Oh, 
The sobs ceased, but she gave 


“ Bless you!” he said, brokenly. 
bless you!” 
no other acknowledgment of his presence, 
He knelt her, 


daring to touch her hand. 


beside longing yet not 
“ T can’t thank 
you ever, but won’t you let me try?” 


“Go away,” she whispe red. 


“T know,” he said. “ You must hate 
me. You have saved—oh, it isn’t just 
that you have saved me, now, at the 
moment, but you have saved the Chief. 


You have greatly served the people, and 
saved to them their faith in You 
the thing. It sounds 
cheap to say that I shall always 
But I shall.” 

“Oh, will you go!” she gasped. 

“Yes, at But first | 
to know that I realize—fully 
has cost you.” 

“You don’t! 
straint in which 


him. 


have saved whole 
trite and 
thank you—and bless you. 


once. want you 


what this 
You can’t!” The re- 
she held herself broke, 
and she sprang up and went, sobbing, to 
the window, whither he presently followed 
her. “You He was all | 
had. My people died 


He has always, 


ean’t know! 


own vears ago. 
always taken care of me, 
my faith 


have betrayed him, and he 


and now you have taken away 
in him. I 


I had!” 
‘T know,” 
and tender and broken by emotion. “I 


was—all 


said Bobby, his voice deep 





He STOOD FOR A MOMENT LOOKING UP 


wish—I have wished all along—that I 
could spare you that. But I couldn't.” 

“Oh, isn’t anything real?” she cried. 
“Isn’t anybody sincere, and simple, and 
honest ?” 


* And 
big, and brave, and strong, and fine. And 


“Yes, you are,” said Bobby. 


there are men in the world who are as 
honest and as big. Some day you'll meet 
one of them, and then you'll be more 
than ever glad that you did the right 
thing to-night, no matter how it hurt 
you, or him, or anybody.” 

“You don’t 
“T’ve lost my faith in him, and he was 
all I had. There’s no faith left in me.” 

“You believed me,” ventured Bobby, 
softly. “I told you the truth, and you 
believed me.” 

ot was the truth?’ 
“This has not been for nothing?” 

“Tt was the absolute truth. Do you 
believe that? ... Do you?” 

“Yes,” she whispered at last, and 


understand she said. 


searchingly. 


turned away her face. 
“Thank God!” After a 
hesitation he took her hand in his warm, 


moment’s 
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THE MOTIONLESS FIGURE IN THE WINDOW 


firm grasp and kissed it. “ Will you 
me see you again some day ?” 

“No.” She shook her head. “Yo 
must never come here again.” 

“You can’t forgive me?” 

“No,no! You were right. But becaus 
you were right, for your own sak 
She broke off with a negative gesture. 

“There is nothing of that sort be- 
tween vou and me that can’t be bridged,” 
he asserted. 
in effect, his daugh- 
ter,” she cried, “ and you are 


“T am his niece 
what you 
are. What can ever bridge that?” 

“The truth,” said Bobby, simply. 
“Time, and the truth. May TI try 
some day ?” 

It was enough for him that she did 
not forbid him. Once more he kissed her 
hand before he released it, and very quiet- 
ly left the room and the house. When 
he had descended the steps he took off 
his hat and stood for a moment look- 


ing up at the motionless figure in the 
Then he turned, his head still 
bared, and walked quickly out to the 
bright, empty street. 


window. 
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To a Flower of Mystery 


BY LOUISE MORGAN SILL 

















EILED in a gossamer and fair device, 


O perfect flower, how delicate thou art! 






One breath of sullen heat, one touch of ice— 
Thou diest, who of life hadst little part. 






Thou art not like to Charity, my flower, 
Whose life is a long, slow, resisting fight, 
Who hath not, as thou hast, one perfect hour, 
But for her life must battle day and night. 










What art thou then? Not like young Courage, clad 
In long unbreaking mail, with sword unbent, 

Before whose eve may roll the carnage mad 
Yet leave it fiery still and confident. 








Thou art not like to Tlope. whose lovely brow 
Gleams with a light unquenchable and keen. 

Beneath the flail of life though blood may flow 
From her pale lips, her brow is still serene. 











Nor art thou like to Faith, who lights the fires 
That guide the stumbling world upon its way. 
Assailed and fainting oft, she still aspires, 






Kindling the dawn-lights of the coming day. 









There seems a fathomless abyss indeed 





Between thee and the struggling soul of man, 
Where Faith, Hope, Courage, Charity must breed 
A power the gulfs of life and death to span. 












Rae Yet thou, perchance, hast thy sufficing worth ee 
Nes As timid little sister to the sun, ‘ 
5 ke, ‘Le: ° ° 
p Shining though he be hidden from the earth, 
eo And making fair the work that he has done. 
Se And when thou diest we shall not think thee dead, 
vr Who had no skill thy silence to translate, 
ae But dream ‘thee saying all thou hast not said, a 
Fie’ Dumb flower-soul, at last articulate. ioe 
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The Philosopher 


BY RICHARD 


HERE is a friend of mine with 
an office near the Battery. I should 


like to deseribe him, but I sup- 
pose that this would be scarcely fair. 
And yet the temptation is hard to resist; 
and I think that I will suceumb to it 
sufficiently to say that he is six feet three, 
with a large, distinguished face such as 
America in its best days used to make, 
and very long, swift legs that love to 
walk. I must not mention his profession 
or you might guess exactly whom I mean; 
but, whatever it may be, it is nothing 
to him compared with the armful of 
books without which he is never seen 
abroad—seldom less than four or five 
volumes, and volumes often of great size 
and weight, such as it would weary a less 
robust arm to carry all the way from 
the Battery to Morningside Park! For 
—here at last is the point—my friend 
makes it his habit sometimes of a spring 
or summer afternoon to walk up-town 
from his office to his home, as I under- 
stand other New York professional men 
are in the habit of doing. Personally, 
while I love walking in the country, and 
could be happy forever just walking with 
a stick and a knapsack from the morning 
star to the moon, with the sky and a 
bird or two and green leaves for com- 
panions, I don’t, as a rule, care to walk 
much in town. I prefer the trolley-cars. 
Sut several times of late my friend has 
persuaded me to make an exception to 
my rule. I need exercise, he says. Most 
New-Yorkers do. 

So I have joined him in his evening 
walk up-town. He is a wonderful com- 
panion, with an eve for character which 
nothing escapes, and with an eye for 
the evening sky. As well, he and I are 
ene in loving New York, and that beauty 
of it which so many seem to miss, and 
which, as with all beauty, it is hardly 
worth while explaining; for any one who 
needs explanations is just as well off 
without them. Then, too, my friend is 


Walks Up-Town 


LE GALLIENNE 


attractively learned in the romantic lore 
of New York’s early history, and, all 
the way up-town, has some forgotten land- 
mark or sacred site of old achievement 
to point out to me. 

We take varied routes, diverging here 
and there into side streets, and “ quar- 
tiers’ bodily imported from Europe— 
Turkish, French, Russian, Italian; but, 
as a rule, we walk straight up Broadway 

paying a few minutes’ eall, before we 
start, at the Aquarium; for we are both 
still childish enough to love to watch 
those frilled and furbelowed fishes swim- 
ming forever in a rainbowed twilight of 
water-weeds, or the ghostly things that 
sleep and crawl at the bottom of the 
sea. And how strange it has been to me 
to think that in the old cireular build- 
ing where all those strange things swim 
and gleam, and where the silence of the 
shimmering tanks is only broken by the 
bark of the seal, Jenny Lind once sang 
with her bird-like legendary voice! How 
strange, as one stands outside, with the 
impatient water lapping all about one, 
as lonely in the sound of it as though it 
were breaking on some unvisited prom- 
ontory—that lonely sound that the ocean 
can never lose, however near it may come 
to the warm habitations of men—how 
strange to think that here, where the 
great ships go down the bay, and the 
mighty buildings tower, and the broken 
outeast sits, with his sad heart and his 
battered face, on the inhospitable bench- 
es, not so many years ago was the dis- 
tinguished haunt of fashion and frivolity, 
and erinolines once rustled where yonder 
tramp now sleeps. 

Surely if there was ever a romantic 
city in the world it is New York; for 
in what other modern city will you find 
so many contrasts—contrasts of past and 
present, contrasts of race and character 
and condition; and in what other city 
ean you hear the voice of the future 
ealling with so unconquerable a cry? 
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BROADWAY AT 


Broadway has been called a “ cation ” 
so often that it is hardly worth while 
ealling it a “cafon” again. People 
must find a new fanciful description for 
this strong, tall, straight street that looks 
as if it were made of stone, but is really 
made of iron. Many visitors from Eu- 
rope seem to have no taste for the sun- 
soaring architecture of New York. A 
certain great Russian—justly distin- 
guished, but misfortunately situated —per- 
haps not unnaturally misread the beauty 
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UNION SQUARE 


of New York. It seemed a symbol t 
him of energy without a soul. There. 
I think, he was wrong. There is no 
energy without a spiritual fist behind it. 
3ut I am afraid that I must have been 
born with.a depraved taste for sky- 
scrapers. The first moment that I set 
eyes upon the sunlit sky-secrapers of New 
York, as the great liner throbbed asth- 
matically up the bay, I fell in love with 
New York; and it seemed to me that 
those morning-lit towers, rising like 
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LOOKING UP BROADWAY 


spires of the gold-dusted mullein out of 
the sea, were veritably the campanili of 
a new world. Architecture, with most 
people, is like literature, or any other 
art: it is only appreciated when it be- 
longs to the past, or is written in what 
we call a dead language. There are not 
a few in this world who are always de- 
manding the Parthenon and Paradise 
Lost; and not from any real under- 
standing of either, but merely because 
the Parthenon and Paradise Lost are 
oid enough to be safely admired. Such 
eannot be expected to realize the pro- 
phetic beauty of American architecture 
or to understand that architecture 





FROM THIRTY-NINTH STREET 


is still growing, like any other reality, 
and that not Greece nor Rome nor 
Nuremberg nor Constantinople, nor even 
Sir Christopher Wren, has exhausted its 
inevitable developments. 

The beauty of all things is mainly in 
their truth—their character. New York 
buildings, I am glad to say, do not imi- 
tate the Parthenon. They prefer to be 
themselves. Greece was Greece, and 
America is America. Neither would wish 
to imitate the other; and the new is no 
less real than the old. America has re- 
vived the tower, and personally I know 
of few things that appeal more to my 
imagination than these terrific flights of 
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stone, so populated with superbly organ- 
ized energy, and, as the lights come out, 
looming like gigantic honeycombs in the 
dusk. And yet, as we walk up-town, 


surely we love old Trinity none the less 


for our appreciation of its adjacent over- 
topping companions; and one rite my 
friend and I never omit as we pass it by 
s to give a pious glance toward the grave 
of Alexander Hamilton. There are few 
graves in the world more fitly situated, 
for, indeed, is it not appropriate that the 
practical founder of administration and 
finance in the Am rican republie should 
be buried at the head of Wall Street ¢ 
My friend and I pass by Wall Street 
somewhat disdainfully, as some poor but 


proud acquaintance of the great affects 


TIMES SQUARE 








not to observe them as they 
swagger by. Alas! my friend and I have 
no interests in Wall Street—exeept, may- 
be, those poor, wandering push-cart mer- 
chants from Italy, selling apples; harried, 
pathetic, storm-tossed figures, alternately 
plundered by pitiless boys or hustled by 


an over-otticious polics that disdains the 


Italian tongue. I think that I would 
almost rather write for a living than 
sell apples in Wall Street. 

There are many merehants in Broad- 
way, but most my friend and I love the 
of 
business is apt to be moved rather hur- 


itinerant merchantmen whose _ plac 


riedly from moment to moment; forlorn, 
fantastic figures, with their little trays 
slung in front of them, selling their poor, 
pathetic shirt-buttons 
and searf-pins with the 
Damocles club of the 
patrolman over their 
heads. Nearer to the 
> heart, because nearer 
ta to the simple, natural, 
antique earth, is the 
seller of roasted chest- 
nuts usually worm- 
eaten—with his cozy 
little oven by the way- 
side, and the fragrant 
nuts toasting comfort- 
ably on the pan. There 
is something in the 
brown-earth smell of 
the aromatic smoke 
from the little chest- 
nut oven that fills one 
with a curious home- 
sickness, as for some 
primitive woodland 
life lost long ago. But 
the most wistful sound 
in the world, to my 
mind, is that of the 
little steam - whistle 
which announces pea- 
nuts to the hurrying 
afternoon street. Why 
does it seem so mys- 
teriously lonely, when, 
as a matter of fact, the 
peanut-man drives a 
fiourishing trade, and 
is far from being a 
subject for one’s com- 
miseration ? 
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How different the 
shipping on the west side of Man- man swarm. You have seen the bees in 
hattan, where a_ little farther up- a hive, tumbling and tumbling over one 
| 


town the great smoke-stacked liners another in an apparently meaningless 


rest like Leviathans in their smart new mélée of downy bodies and struggling 
stalls! Two difierent kinds of poetry legs. There seems to be no method in 

a and yet a steamer never seems to me a_ all this unorganized mass of angry, be 
real ship, any more than an automobile wildered creatures; and yet—they are 
seems a horse. A schooner seems a living making honey. The human swarm seems 

thing, a liner a gigantic automaton. Yet, equally meaningless, as we come upon 

of course, these are merely fancies, and in some such passionate storm-center 
; a man. whose hand made both, fills each jJhome-hurrying feet as Brooklyn Bridge 


with the inexhaustible poetry of his heart. Bees in a hive, bees in a hive! Ther 


We emerge upon Park Row, with all seems no method in all this unorganized 
its roaring tides: vociferent with every mass of angry, bewildered creatures: and 
form of noise that has ever assaulted vet they are making—money 

the human ear, populous with every kind Probably’ I am one of the chosen 
of jostling and jostled human being; at few who love Brooklyn Bridge Per 


once eruel and pathetic in the feverish haps I love it because I seldom cross 


energy of its haste. as is ever anv hu- it: what I mean is that I love the 
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New York end of it—love it as the 
stormiest maeistrom of humanity in the 
world. 1 love to stand there as one 
stands on the edge of swirling water, 
fascinated by its velocity and listening 
to the ery of its elemental energy. I 
could stand tor hours and watch the 
merry-go-round of the Brooklyn ears, 
with their mysterious inscriptions 
“Flatbush,” “ Myrtle,” “ Fulton,” and 
so on. The names mean nothing to me, 
but I have grown to regard them because 
they seem to mean so much to such a 
homesick multitude of stampeding men 
and women. 

Before we proceed farther up-town my 
friend and I pause a moment to join a 
crowd of drawn faces eagerly reading the 


ADWAY AT SEVENTY-SECOND 








baseball returns, now being written by a 
distinguished performer on the black- 
board of one of the newspaper bulletins. 

My friend turns to me and says: 
“ Wouldn’t it be good to be as much in 
earnest about anything in the world as 
these boys—and old men, for that mat- 
ter—about baseball ?” 

“The reason, of course, is easy,” I an- 
swer. “Man loves his play and hates 
his work. His play is really his one 
serious object. He only works that some 
day he may play; and if he can play with- 
out work, all! the better.” 

As I speak a great longing has come 
over me to be the man up there with the 
chalk, writing with so fine a hand upon 
the blackboard. So I suppose we have 
all boyishly longed 
to drive a loeo- 
motive, or even a 
motor-car — some- 
how or other to be 
a public character. 
It is one of the dis- 
advantages of being 
grown-up that one 
cannot go and ask 
that great man 
writing up there 
with that beautiful 
chalk to allow one 
to take his chalk 
and write the base- 
ball returns for 
him for a few min- 
utes. So one could 
feel a boy again, 
and do some wri- 
ting that, as 
Stevenson says, 
touches the great 
heart of men! And 
evervwhere, among 
the massive mascu- 
line crowds, are to 
be seen the various- 
ly characteristic 
types of feminine 
New - Yorkers of 
all ages and con- 
ditions. 

After Brooklyn 
Bridge, if you 
still pursue your 
course up Broad- 


a way, New York 
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LOOKING ACROSS THE HUDSON AT ONE-HUNDRED-AND-SIXTEENTH STREET 


loses its romance for many blocks. You 
enter a sterile lane of dingy business 
fronts, for the most part bearing beau- 
tiful Germanie-Judaic names of great 
antiquity, but names, alas! associated 
with the dreariest forms of manufacture. 
So dreary is this most verdigrised of all 
streets, with its serious procession of 
depressing business, that even the words 
“hardware” and “dry- goods” strike, 
comparatively, a note of romantic hu- 
manity amid their Stygian surroundings. 
My friend and I do this part of our walk 
in silence, lost in our own thoughts and 
the surrounding mediocre gloom. He 
hitches up his books within his strong 
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left arm, and we 
both plod wistfully 
forward, till at last, 
with a shout of 
joy, we emerge at 
Fourteenth Street, 
emerge once more 
into a living world 
of men and women. 
We plunge joyfully 
into a hurrying 
tide of happily re- 
leased people, all 
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There is gusto in 
their buoyant, 
irresistible move- 
ment, a hilarious 
”, hum, an_ inebria- 
ting rhythm, a 
mysterious cosmic 
sound made out of 
their hurrying steps 
4 . and their eager, un- 
te) caged voices, that 
has in it for those 
with ears to hear 
all the tragic music 
of humanity. It is 
like the drone of 
gnats at 
by some riverside. 
It has in it the sad- 
ness and the glad- 
ness of the voice 
ef all congregated things—the voice of 
the multitude—the multitude, be it of 
hees, or a thousand reeds blown upon 
by the wind—the ery of the crowd of 
mortal things. 
Perhaps Union 


evening 


Square and _ Four- 
teenth Street concentrate more character- 
istic New York life than any other quar- 
ter of the city. 

Here is the home of German drama 
and German cookery; the home, too, of 
one-cent vaudeville, shooting-galleries, 
dime museums, and all such forms of 
innecent entertainment that eternally al- 
lure the heart of man. And at the 
sinister end of the street, I have heard it 
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said, that if a man have an enemy the 
East River will dispose of him for ten 
dollars! Here, till a few months ago, 
were ancient hostels resting on the laurels 
of great American politicians, and my 
friend and I were wont sometimes to 
halt for refreshment at an inn where, 
while we drank our modest ale, we could 
contemplate with awe the wine-glasses, 
securely cushioned in a glass case, once 
touched by the august lips of Edward 
VIL; but now we must fare sadly on 
to the gaudier and more ceremonious 
haunts of a showier generation—for al- 
most all these old-world places have 
vanished away. 

“T passed by the walls of Bal- 
clutha, and they were desolate.” One 
need not be anything like an old New- 
Yorker to have that Ossianie sigh often 
on one’s lips as one walks up-town, 
for at every turn one misses a familiar 
building that was surely there last week, 
but is already half replaced with a 
structure of soaring steel, going up with 
Aladdin -like rapidity, and resounding 
with the clangor of rivet-drivers, whose 
little wayside smithies are one of the 
quaint features of the modern scene. 
Everywhere the house-wrecker and the 
steam-drill feverishly working side by 
side, and huge steel girders swinging in 
mid-air on gossamer steel ropes, aerially 
mounting to dizzy heights, where on fear- 
ful platforms nonchalant workmen stand 
waiting their arrival, sometimes even a 
workman taking a trip up with them, 
arms akimbo and pipe in mouth. 

For the true lover of New York all this 
hum and clangor and creative excitement 
is one of the most fascinating character- 
istics of the city that he loves. It is the 
music to which Thebes and all other 
great cities were built. It is no use sigh- 
ing for the past in New York. The past 
has its own lovely and immortal haunts. 
We know where to find them. But New 
York becomes more definitely itself the 
more its past disappears, the more its 
present, already glittering with the fu- 
ture, victoriously effloresces. Its métier 
is to be modern, as modern as possible, 
to be not merely New, but ever-new, York. 

As we walk up to Madison Square, the 
beautiful shops begin—the shops of the 
beautiful, luxurious American women; 
and at Twenty-third Street two of the 

Vor. CXXIII.—No. 734.—30 


ever-increasing wonders of the world 
face each other, the great plow-shaped 
Flatiron and that colossal white tower 
which dominates the Square. From them 
we turn faithful eyes to that other beau- 
tiful tower with the winged figure on its 
summit; and as we look we sigh once 
more that unavailing sigh, knowing that 
the shadow of its mightier neighbors 
has fallen upon it, and that all its fair 
proportions and classic grace must soon 
join the limbo of New York’s architect- 
ural ghosts. 

My friend and I hesitate whether to 
continue our walk up Broadway or Fifth 
Avenue. We usually compromise by 
taking Fifth Avenue as far as Forty- 
second Street, because Broadway, “like 
a lane of fallen stars,” is in this section 
more itself at night, or in the morning 
hours when the sad, happy-go-lucky actors 
cluster about the managerial portals. So 
for some twenty blocks we bathe ourselves 
in the modern Pactolus of Fifth Avenue, 
wistfully feigning ourselves a share in all 
its pride of life and glory of the world, 
vicarious multimillionaires; and, unless 
one is of an anarchistic. tendency, there 
really is no little exhilaration and ag- 
grandizement to be derived from thus 
contemplating all this beautiful wealth, 
and all these beautiful women, belonging 
to other people. Though but a humble 
chop awaits one at the end of one’s walk, 
one may none the less rejoice in awe- 
inspiring glimpses, caught through the 
windows of smart hotels, of Olympian 
dinner-tables, hushed and dream-like, and 
generally without sigh or sneer admire 
the spacious ways of gold. There are 
two ways for a gentleman to live, either as 
a prince or as a philosopher, and princes 
and philosophers of the true kind have 
always delighted in each other. If you 
cannot be a philosopher, the next best 
thing is to be a prinee. And certainly 
vou have to be one or the other to be at 
home in Fifth Avenue. 

At Forty-second Street, or a block or 
two higher, the excitement of Fifth 
Avenue diminishes, so we wheel east to 
that other vortex of New York, Times 
Square, storm-center of New York’s he- 
donistic activities, the metropolis of 
vitality, its well-loved theaters, its lordly 
hotels, and its grotesquely named lobster 
palaces, at night the glowing, incan- 
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descent heart of the city, deliciously gay, 
with fiery writing against the heavens. 
Then on past the bazaars of the auto- 
mobile merchants, till, hailing Columbus, 
where he stands in the maelstrom of 
motors, we debouch into the green quiet 
of Central Park, on the lookout for a 
philosopher friend of ours who is usually 
to be found at home there on one of the 
city benches. He is a man so rich in 
leisure that he can afford to sit there 
whole summer days, reading tattered 
newspapers, feeding the squirrels, talking 
to the babies, and occasionally closing his 
eyes to listen to the leaves. 

We know some of the squirrels and 
some of the babies, and some of the kind 
Park policemen; but he has had time to 
know them all. He is a friend of the lads 
who climb the trees, and trespass, with 
nonchalant laughter, on each forbidden 
blade of grass, and haunt, with mockery, 
each contraband rock, derisively lurking 
among the bushes. The intrepid little 
girls who must off with their roller- 
skates when the gigantic patrolman 
passes like a thunder-cloud over their in- 
nocent games are all his friends, and 
often he goes without—well, a drink, 
to buy peanuts for them to give to 
the squirrels. 

There is not a squirrel in the Park he 
does not know, not one that can resist 
his silent, indifferent air, as he sits with 
a peanut in his. hand, listless, appar- 
ently in a muse, as though such things 
as squirrels never existed in the world, 
seemingly taking no notice of the ring 
of nervous, bright-eyed, brush-tailed crea- 
tures that with eager stealth are closing 
around him, soon not only to filch the 
peanut in his hand, but to dive into the 
pocket of his weather-beaten overcoat, 
where they know from experience more 
peanuts are to be found. 

As he sits there, a humble, silent, tat- 
tered figure, the great automobiles, all 
arrogant brass and floating veils, swing 
by; young ladies with riding-masters ride 
down that via sacra reserved for “ eques- 
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trians.” But the man whom the squirrels 
love and the babies besiege for candy 
has no envy of these plutocratic glories. 
He is a philosopher. He has seen the 
glory of the world and the vanity thereof. 
He has seen the grass wither and the 
flower fade. It is better to play with 
the children, to be friends with the squir- 
reis, and throw crumbs to the sparrows. 
At Seventy-second Street we leave the 
Park, and, crossing Broadway, grandiose 
with huge, embattled hotels and apart- 
ment-houses, swing out imto the infinite 
reach of the Hudson and among the ter- 
raced castles and palaces of Riverside 
Drive. Henceforth the lordly river is our 
companion all the way, and small must be 
the soul that does not expand, thus accom- 
panied on one hand by the magnificence 
of nature, and on the other by the mag- 
nificence of man—or money. Where is 
there a scene to match this contrast and 
harmony of the selemn, beautiful river, 
with its massive, shining, broad-bosomed 
flow, its Titanic primeval farther bank 
stretching away into the distant hills, its 
precipitous wall of shaggy, fortress-like 
rock, and this procession of noble man- 
sions lining its Manhattan shore? In the 
majestic simplicity of its broad outlines 
and colossal proportions the effect is epic 
in its impressiveness, and suggests the 
grand style of a great civilization. Here, 
one feels, as with such effects in the great 
works of antiquity, is a nation capable 
of matching itself with the great natural 
features among which it finds itself; and 
this is the large, invigorating feeling 
with which, as finally we turn from the 
river at 116th Street, and pause a mo- 
ment before the regal beauty of Colum- 
bia University Library, our walk up-town 
leaves us. All the way along our im- 
aginations have been thrilled with a suc- 
cession of effects, each one of which has 
been on a great scale, all filled with a 
fine astonishment; making together an 
inspiring paradox of the elemental and 
the sophisticated, a strangely modern com- 
bination of power and luxury and youth. 
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The Miracle at Pale Peter’s 


BY NORMAN DUNCAN 


edge of the lumber woods—squat- 
ting bedraggled where the tote- 
road emerged upon the railway. It was 
a disorderly scattering of frame habita- 
tions, knocked together in haste, not at 
all to house wives and children, but to 
purvey an assorted and abominable hi- 
larity (the abomination of it being as 
a matter of course exclusively a foreign 
point of view). My father, a gray, pale 
saloon- keeper of the place, who had 
thriven well—he was called Pale Peter 
in the woods—my father, strangely, never 
minded my association with John Fair- 
meadow. I mean the great, rosy, twin- 
kling, pugnacious young apostle of living 
righteousness who wandered the woods 
from Thirty Drinks: the hearty fellow 
and friend of the world. “ Parson,” said 
my father, with a grin I could make 
nothing of, “if the lad turns out a better 
rascal than I, I’ll be content; and if the 
good deeds you waste like water on the 
swine of these woods make him a better 
saint than yourself, I'll. not be dis- 
appointed.” It came about, in this way, 
that when at an opportune moment John 
Fairmeadow fell in with Billy the Beast 
near Camp Three of the Cant-hook Cut- 
ting I was at his elbow to observe the 
behavior of both. 
I was eye-witness, too, of all that hap- 
pened afterward. 


[ etee « DRINKS then lay at the 


It was midwinter and perishing cold 
in the world we knew. There was a 
still, dry, scorching frost. It crackled 
brittly underfoot—hard and sharp as 
breaking glass. It broke in the shadows 
and black branches of the pines} it seem- 
ed to echo in some uncanny way far off 
in the wintry forest silence. There was 
no wind stirring; the trees were black 
and heavily still, and no frosty dust was 
lifted from the snow to obscure the 
limpid blue air. The night bit like 
frozen iron. Forty-two below in the 


woods twelve miles from Thirty Drinks: 
I proved it when we came to the super- 
intendent’s log office in the clearing. It 
was late, too, when we came to the first 
chips of the works; but a full moon, 
risen above the pines, illuminated the 
logging-road we tramped and gave even 
some doubtful radiance to the muskegs 
and deeper forest reaches. 

“Ha!” the parson ejaculated, catching 
breath enough at a gulp to burst the 
lungs of many a man. “It’s a clean 
world, Donald.” He blew out a vast 
white cloud. It enveloped him: his face 
was like a purple moon in a mist. “TI 
like it,” said he. “I like it very much,” 
and now he heartily clapped me on the 
back. “It’s a clean world, Donald, and 
I’m very, very fond of it.” 

“ As clean,” I grumbled, “as a chunk 
of ice.” 

“Breathe deep,” he chuckled; “the 
night’s clean in the mouth of a man.” 

I tasted the metallic air. 

“God’s own clean world,” said the 
parson. 

“There’s no God here,” said I. 

He caught a great breath again and 
beat on his big chest with both hands. 
“ Ta-a-aa!” said he; “you can’t tell me 
that, m’ boy. No, sir; not me!” He 
smacked his lips—the night sweet in his 
mouth. “You'll have to. take that,” 
said he, “to another shop. I know what 
I know, Donald—I know what I know.” 

I shook my head. 

“No God here, eh?” said he in mock 
severity. “ Ah-ha, boy! I'll fix you when 
I get you back to Thirty Drinks. Know 
what’s the matter with you? You need 
spectacles, sir, for the young soul of you.” 

“There’s no God out-of-doors this 
night,” I declared, with a wink I had to 
crack ice to. achieve. “ He’d freeze to the 
heart in no time.” 

The parson laughed a little. “ Where’s 
He gone?” he demanded. “ Ah-ha! 
where’s He gone?” 
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I said, with a cold, wry grin, that we 
might find Him in the bunk-house. 

At this the good parson guffawed so 
heartily that I fancied the hard-wood 
ridges would be apprised of his humor. 
“ Bunk - house!” he exclaimed. “ You 
don’t think He’s in the _ bunk-house, 
do you?” 

I did. 

He turned very grave all at once, and 
his voite fell soft and musing—all thrill- 
ing with a most manly tenderness. “So 
do I,” said he. “I think so, too, Donald. 
I think He’s in the bunk-house— alive 
and waichful and wistful in all those 
hearts.” He sighed, but in no hope 
less way. 

It made me think him a very kind 
man. 

“Some day, Donald,” said he, “ God 
will answer with power when I entreat 
Him.” 

This sort of thing distressed me: I 
wished he would not do it. I did not 
like it at all. The thing was not a manly 
employment in my regard. 

“God not here, eh?’ he presently 
fumed. “ Maybe not—maybe not. After 
all, He does not dwell in places, but only 
in hearts.” He stopped to stare at a 
starlit ribbon of sky far beyond the 
black pines. “I had rather search for 
God in a barroom,” said he, “than look 
for Him in a star.” 

I saw the peeping lights of the bunk- 
house through frosted eyelashes. Here 
was a wide-spread weleome—searching all 
the pines—to fellowship and a red fire. 

“TI think,” said he, softly, still re- 
garding the far heavens, “that God had 
rather lurk in the heart of some poor 
woman of Thirty Drinks—that He had 
rather lurk there, waiting, in some for- 
gotten corner—than have the run of the 
whole wide Milky Way.” 

“ Aw, come on!” I grumbled; “my 
nose is froze.” 

“Tt ‘ll thaw,” said he, softly. 

I was a lad then: I was not concerned 
with the dwelling-place of God. “If you 
don’t come on,” said I in a rage, “ Tl 
leave you.” 

“Donald,” he replied, stepping out 
again, “it’s a perfectly decent thing to 
talk about God.” 

I didn’t think so: I didn’t care. 
“A perfectly respectable thing,” he 


maintained. “It is done by the very 
best people.” 

The lather of our long walk was freezing 
in my underclothes. I shivered. It was 
the parson’s way to run on at a great 
rate about God. I did not care very 
much. But I wanted now to get warm. 
Hang religion!—in the open at forty- 
two below. You will observe, however, 
that Almighty God was John Fair- 
meadow’s Companion and the Master 
of his soul. 


To warn the bunk-house of his coming 
—to enliven, too, perhaps, our lagging 
feet (there were twelve cold miles and 
a set sun behind us)—the parson broke 
out singing. Tramp! tramp! Our feet 
fell with new life in them. Here was 
cheer and a proper employment for man 
and boy! I piped up, too. A stirring 
song! It seems to me now that I have 
marched a thousand miles of logging- 
road to the lilt of it. An old song of 
the road: 

“ Christ, the roy-al Ma-as-ter, 
March-ing as to wa-a-ar, 
With the cross of Je-sus, 
Go-ing on be-fore—” 


and sung with large heartiness by the 
big parson of Thirty Drinks. No oth- 
er voice, I am sure, ever before so 
nearly matched the great woods them- 
selves in the clear, uplifting beauty and 
significance of their own music. Far re- 
moved in time and place as I am from 
the years when the parson and I tramped 
the logging-roads of the only world I 
knew, I fancy —still fancy —that the 
growing pines listen for the voice that 
once sang in harmony with them. They 
used to hear—and all the humans of our 
woods —a kindred spirit speak in the 
sweet tenor of his faith. 


“ Christ, the roy-al Ma-as-ter, 
Leads a-gainst the foe; 
For-ward in-to ba-at-tle 
See His ban-ners—” 


Billy the Beast interrupted. “ Hell, 
parson!” said he in exasperated com- 
plaint, whimpering from the shadow of 
the blacksmith’s shop, “I reckon you’re 
deaf, ain’t you?” 

The parson’s voice faded to a whis- 
tle and trailed off into shrill and stut- 
tering surprise. 
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“Been a-howlin’ on ye,” .Billy the 
Beast snarled, “ till I’m near froze.” 
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The parson sneered. 
“Home,” Billy the Beast muttered. 


The parson spread his legs and stared “Ye see, parson, I—I—I jus’ got t’ go 
into the shadow. He was whistling now home.” 


with much feeling: 


“ Home!” the parson ejaculated. “ You 


—go home! To what?” 


“At the sign of tri-i-umph 
Satan’s host doth flee: 
On, then, Christian sol-diers, 
On to—” 

“T want ye, parson,” said Billy the 
Beast; “can’t ye see?” 

This was a quavering growl. The 
parson seemed to discover uttermost 
need in it. He said, gravely — very 
gently, too: 

“T don’t know you. 
moonlight.” 

silly the Beast came from the shad- 
ow, but did not like the moon’s cold 
revelation. 

“Huh!” the parson snorted, with a 
start. “You, eh?—you!” His lips and 
nose were in a snarl of disgust. “ Ye 
whelp—ye devil’s whelp and helper in 
the world!” 

Billy the Beast grinned like an in- 
gratiating culprit child. 

“Ye want me!” said the parson. 
“Tuh! ye want me—ye want me again, 
do ye?—ye want me! How many times 
have ye wanted me before? How many 
times have ye shamed me? Ye’ve shamed 
me as often as ye’ve wanted me. Every 
time ye’ve asked me to help ye, ye’ve 
thrown me down. And ye want me to 
help ye again, do ye?” 

Billy the Beast kicked at the snow like 
a sullen school-boy. “I want t’ go home,” 
said he. 

The parson threw back his head and 
laughed to all the gods of irony. He 
was overcome: it was laughter free and 
genuine. The bitterness departed before 
it vanished in a sober regard of the 
uneasy man before him. 

“Parson,” said Billy the Beast—and 
now he straightened like a man and look- 
ed the parson in the eye like a man— 
“that’s all right. But”—and he sighed 
and began to kick at the snow again— 
“ye see, I—I—I want t’ go home.” 

I would not yet mistrust the parson 
for an unkind man: he was full of 
kindly wiles (and clever with them). 

“I—I—I jus’ want t’ go home,” said 
Billy the Beast. 


Step into the 





sighed. 
pocket,” he went on. “It ’ll be over two 
hundred. An’ you'll take care o’ me, 
won’t ye, parson? You'll help me past 
Pale Peter’s place, won’t ye?” (You may 
think that this made me feel uneasy, 
but it did not: in those days I fancied 
that my father’s business was his own 
concern—neither yours nor mine.) “If 
ye let me have one drink,” said Billy 
the Beast, “I'll never get home.” 


Onee more Billy the Beast kicked at 


the snow. “My mother wants me,” he 
explained. He sighed then. 


ae : 
Ihe parson stared at him. 
“Ye see, parson,” said Billy the Beast, 


simply, like a boy who may excuse every- 
thing in this way, “my mother wants 
me an’ I got t? go.” He was almost 
triumphant in his reason. 


The parson shook his head in bewil- 


derment. 


“T'll be out Wednesday night,” said 


Billy, with much interest in his own do- 
ings. He whispered, slyly, “UVll be in 
Thirty Drinks Wednesday night.” He 
peered cautiously into all the shadows 
roundabout. “The tote-road,” he whis- 
pered, “clese on nine. I reckon you'll 
take care o’ me, won’t ye, parson?” He 


“T’ll have my stake in my 


It was true. 
“Ye see,” Billy the Beast drawled, 


“mother sent for me an’ I got t? go 
home.” 


“Man,” the parson flared, “are you 


fit to go home to your mother ?” 


“T reckon,” Billy replied, “that she 


won’t care much about that.” 


The parson flared out upon him again. 

“Ye see, parson,” said Billy the Beast, 
in anxious explanation, “ mother wants 
me, an’ I got t’ go.” 

The parson would not speak. 

“T want t’ go home,” Billy repeated. 
“That’s all. Won’t ye help me past 
Pale Peter’s place?” 

“ No,” said the parson. 

Billy threw up his hands. “God help 
me!” said he. 

“Pray,” said the parson. 

This unexpected direction embarrassed 
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Billy. I faney he flushed; but I could 
not tell in the moonlight. At any rate, 
the imminent spectacle of Billy the Beast 
sentimentally engaged in behalf of his 
soul made me flush for him and uneasily 
shift. Presently the man giggled fool- 
ishly. “Pray?” said he. “ Aw, parson! 
I—ye see—I—” and his voice got lost 
in his throat. 

“ Pray,” said the parson. “I mean it.” 

“T reckon,” Billy replied, in a saucy 
shaft of sarcasm, “that prayer won’t keep 
my throat moist when I come to Pale 
Peter’s door.” He licked his lips. “ Not 
moist,” he added, with his eyes rolling 
and a thirsty click of the tongue. 

“Pray,” the parson repeated. 

Billy whistled sadly. It was to relieve 
his awkwardness—perhaps, too, to scatter 
a sudden springing vision of hope. He 
looked away from the parson’s eyes. 

“ Pray,” the parson insisted. 

A queer thing happened then—and 
suddenly: with fairly amazing unexpect- 
edness. It is hardly credible, no doubt; 
but with my own unwilling eyes I saw it 
—and heard with my own outraged ears. 
I observed the same thing, in the parson’s 
company, many times afterward (and 
with less reluctance); and I here record 
it, neither ashamed to have been a wit- 
ness nor now in any expectation of doubt. 
The world is misled by men concerning 
themselves, of course; and when this 
reserve breaks. in some catastrophe of 
feeling, what they seem to have been 
vanishes, like a drawn curtain, and the 
very nakedness of all the realities of 
their souls in these years of pretence 
is disclosed to surprised and compas- 
sionate eyes. 

The parson put both hands on the 
shoulders of Billy the Beast. There 
was pressure, no doubt—a _ feather’s 
weight. To this the man yielded a little 
—but with despairing objection to being 
stripped and shamed. Presently, how- 
ever, his knees shook. Then all at once 
his legs buckled under him. He collapsed 
to his knees and began incoherently to 
call upon the name of God. He called 
many times. Thus: “God! ... God! 
... God! ... Merey, God! . . . My God!” 
T have heard women wail like that. I 
have heard men sob—I have heard fevered 
children moan—I have heard hurt beasts 
scream—all just like that. It turned my 


soul sick. And there was no answer to 
the man’s abject petition. He fell for- 
ward sprawling, by and by—his prayer 
spent and unavailing—and he was still. 

I recall that we had much trouble with 
our frost-bites in the bunk-house that 
night. I complained bitterly of my nose 
to the wilful parson. But he was down- 
cast—and seemed not to care at ali for 
the pain I suffered. 


It blew high and ghastly cold on 
Wednesday. The wind was in the north- 
west—wildly blowing and compassionless. 
It came swishing over the pines and 
raised a whirling dust of frosty snow in 
the clearing of Thirty Drinks. It rattled 
the windows of my father’s place; it fair- 
ly took the ramshackle long building in 
both hands and by the throat and shook 
the teeth of it where it stood. There was 
a hazy moon after our early night. Snow 
came presently: a cloud of hard flakes, 
pointed like a hundred needles. We had 
a roaring fire in the bar. The lamps 
were all trimmed, too, and turned high. 
Tt was light and warm. Warm yellow 
light filled the big room and, where the 
red curtains were drawn, fell invitingly 
through the frosted windows into the 
storm. The bar was crowded and up- 
roarious. A fine, roistering fellowship! 
Colton’s crew was in from the Kettle 
Camps—paid off and spending. Good 
Lord, what roaring fun was going! My 
father said that no man must be turned 
out-of-doors that night—not so much as 
a penniless man. “ Let ’em sleep where 
they fall,” said he, in the generous way 
for which he was praised in the woods. 
“Put ’em in the snake-room. Full? 
Well, if they get in the way haul ’em 
back from the bar. Anyhow,” said he, 
“nobody’s going to be turned out of my 
place on a night like this ”—and he went 
off to a little office, partitioned at the 
end of the bar, where he was accustomed 
to read and smoke. A kind man (I 
thought): I loved him. 

When the parson came into the office 
he shook himself of snow and threw off his 
pack and greatcoat with the air of having 
been a long road. “I’m tired,” said he. 

“Come far, Jack?” my father asked. 

“ No, Peter,” the parson sighed; “ from 
Three Forks. I preached there after 
supper.” 
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My father, his brows fallen in a pity- 
ing frown, stared at the long ash of his 
cigar. “Jack,” said he, looking up, re- 
proachfully, “what you want to do a 
fool thing like that for on a night 
like this?” 

“T’m on the job, Peter.” 

“ Who’s the man, Jack?” 

The parson laughed a little. “ Billy 
the Beast,” said he. “ He’s coming out 
to-night from the Cant-hook Cutting. 
I’m to meet him here. He’s going home 
to-night, Peter—going home, Peter—go- 
ing home on the late east-bound.” 

“Tsch! tsch! tsech!” went my father. 
His face was all screwed with pain and 
pity in the parson’s behalf. 

“T’m tired out,” the parson repeated. 
He began to hum: 


“The Lord’s my Shepherd, I'll not want. 
He makes me down to lie 
In pastures green. He leadeth me 
The quiet waters by.” 


There was a clap of obscene laughter 
from the bar. 

“Donnie, boy,” said the parson, “ get 
me a ham sandwich, won’t you?—like a 
good fellow. I’m hungry.” 

I jumped down from my father’s safe. 

“No,” said the parson; “never mind, 
thank you, Donnie. I'll have nothing to 
eat.” He glanced at his watch. “ Not 
yet,” he added. 

Charlie came running down the bar. 
I heard him say, behind the red curtain, 
“What’s yourn, gents?” and briskly slap 
down the bottle and glasses. 

A rush of wind accompanied the par- 
son’s tender humming: 


’ “ 


“My soul He doth restore again; 
And me to walk doth make 
Within the paths of righteousness, 

E’en for His own Name’s sake.” 


Three men were mouthing ribaldry be- 
yond the curtain: I moved off. 

“Too much for you, Donnie?’ the par- 
son laughed. 

I flushed to my hair. 

“Decent little cuss!” said my father. 
He gave me a fond glistening look. 
“ Decent little cuss!” he repeated, speak- 
ing from a heart of love. 

“ Peter,” the parson exploded, “if you 
weren’t such a detestable beast—but never 
mind that,” he broke off; “we've gone 
over all that before.” 


My father was fallen into a muse. The 
parson went to humming again: 


“ Yea, though I walk in Death’s dark vale, 
Yet will I fear no ill; 
For Thou art with me; and Thy rod 
And staff me comfort still.” 


“ Billy the Beast!” my father muttered. 
“Tseh! tsch! tsch! All damned foolish- 
ness !” 

“ And due now,” said the parson. 

“Till bet you my business against 
yours,” said my father, suddenly, “ that 
Billy the Beast is drunk in half an hour.” 

“Don’t you take him up, parson!” I 
warned. 

“ Peter,” the parson replied, “ hadn’t 
you better get out a good runner?” 

My father called our best runner— 
Knock Knuckle Jimmie. The parson 
turned his back when this pale-eyed little 
man came in; but he took the words out 
of my father’s mouth. “ Listen to me, ye 
little polecat!” said he. He seemed to 
shudder—notwithstanding that his back 
was turned. Indeed, I, too, was used to 
shuddering when the circumstances of 
our business (or my own prying) brought 
une face to face with the runners of 
our trade in their professional capacity. 
It seemed they were necessary, however. 
“ Billy the Beast is on the tote-road with 
over two hundred in his pocket,” the par- 
son went on. “Go fetch him. D’ye 
hear? Fetch him here. Fetch him to 
the door and leave him. Keep your filthy 
little thieving white hands out of his 
pocket, d’ye hear? Get him past Dutch 
Hansen’s place—and don’t you take the 
turn to the left. You go fetch him here. 
You'll answer to me if you lose him, d’ye 
hear?” Knock Knuckle Jimmie listened, 
as he nervously cracked his fingers, but 
looked all the while in my father’s eyes. 
Had my father so much as winked, Billy 
the Beast would have gone elsewhere 
that night; and there would later have 
been a division of the large profit in his 

debauch, according to our custom. But 
my father played fair: he did not wink— 
he nodded. “Get about your business,” 
said the parson; “it’s a clean trade for 
onee. And you'll answer to me,” said he, 
flashing about. “ D’ye hear?” 

The runner went out. 

“Peter,” said the parson, “I’m going 
to pray.” 
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My father jumped out of his chair. 

“You won’t mind, will you?” the par- 
son apologized. “ It won’t do any harm.” 

“Pray!” my father gasped. “ Here!” 

There had been a blow struck in the 
bar. I began to follow the course of the 
fight with my ears. 

“1 won’t be a minute,” said the parson. 

“What!” my outraged father ejac- 
ulated. 

“ Just a minute or two,” said the par- 
son. “TI can’t very well go away, Peter,” 
he added; “and I want to ask God once 
more—just once more—to let Billy the 
Beast go home clean. I think He’ll do 
it, Peter—I think He’ll do it. Billy the 
Beast,” he explained, “has been pray- 
ing too.” 

There was a howl of execration from 
the bar. It went with a brutal blow. I 
heard the thud. 

Charlie roared for order. 

“For God’s sake, Jack,” said my fa- 
ther, “don’t do that thing here!” 

The parson knelt. 

“Get up, you fool!” cried my father, 
in a passion. 

There was an outburst of laughter in 
the bar. It was all mixed with wild oaths 
and cries for room. . 

The parson prayed on—gentle face 
lifted, lips moving. He was much trou- 
bled in spirit. 

“Don’t, Jack!” my father pleaded. 
“Don’t do that here. Go outside and do 
it.” He shook the parson by the shoulder. 

I heard Charlie bound over the bar 
and strike out in the thick of the scuffle. 

“Get up!” my father begged. 

The bar roared in anger for fair play. 
There was a small, hideous noise, then 
something between a groan and a stifled 
scream. A man had been bitten, I knew. 

“ Somebody ’Il see you, you fool!” my 
father complained. 

The parson rose. 

“What you want to de a thing like 
that for?’ my father demanded, in a 
rage. 

“ Why, Peter!” the dumfounded parson 
replied; “ what’s the matter? Donnie ”— 
he turned helplessly to me—“ what have 
I done?” 

“Done!” my father roared. “ Have 
you lost your sense of decency? Huh!” 
he grumbled; “doing a thing like that 
—here!” 


> 


There was a gentle tapping on the 
partition. 

“ There’s your man, parson,” said I. 

It was the runners’ usual signal that 
the quarry was in the net. 

“God help him!” said the parson. He 
seemed now all at once to have forgotten 
my father’s humor and complaint. 

My father went sourly in to the bar to 
put an end to the brawl. 


Our bar was then no mild and cbhurch- 
ly place—no tender refuge from the 
snowy night for a man in trouble of 
his soul. It was filled with smoke and 
sweaty steam and the hot, nauseating 
breath of liquor. It was foully hot—the 
air all stale and evil. There was blas- 
phemous tumult, too—oaths and maudlin 
sobs, growling imprecations, the cough- 
ing and spitting of the hurt, roars for 
whiskey, ribald songs, and the loud, 
vacant laughter of men gone far in drink. 
The drunken sleepers, helpless among the 
moving feet, were mercilessly trampled 
in the confusion: I saw their faces 
stepped on and spurned. The fight had 
fallen to the floor. Red McDonald and 
Cookee Charlie from the Kettle Camps 
were at each other’s throat like dogs. 
They were kicked and trampled and for- 
gotten, sprawling in the thick of the 
struggling crowd above. I saw a ‘man 
come spinning from the crowd and begin 
to cough and to spit out his teeth. An- 
other (this was Alex the Horse Doctor, 
I think) was flinging the blood from his 
nose and beard. Both laughed—a gleeful 
bellow. Little Tommy Bagg, I recall, a 
boy of Colton’s crew, who had been thrown 
against the red stove, nursed a sizzling 
wound in a corner: the pain had sobered 
the child; he was erying bitterly. 

Into the press went my father. He 
struck with the bartender—hard and 
promiscuously. Both roared, of course, 
all the time. And presently (as these 
affairs will) the fighting abated, halted, 
dissolved in laughter and a drunken mu- 
tual admiration; and there was a loud 
lining-up at the bar. The long, sweat- 
ing, bloody, open-mouthed, hairy line, 
staggering and pushing, beat on the bar 
like a pack of larking school-boys, yelling 
for liquor in rhythm with the drumming. 

Billy the Beast came in—all snow and 
icicles. It had come to my ears from 
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the Cant-hook Cutting that he was gone 
mad: he had been caught praying (they 
said): but he was chiefly engaged in 
blaspheming God from the new-made 
stumps of the works, and was bound out 
to Thirty Drinks on Wednesday night 
with two hundred dollars in his pocket 
to raise hell. Camp Three had awaited 
a heavenly visitation of calamity in 
castigation. It seemed now, however, 
that Billy the Beast must be desperate- 
ly ill: he licked hig dry lips like the 
sick, and his eyes (all fevered and red) 
had gone far back in his head. He 
was ghastly to look upon: gone white 
and lean and shaking. From the noise 
and pawing of his welcome he seemed 
to be detached. I recall that as he went 
elbowing toward the bar he was like a 
soul drawn unwillingly apart from the 
merry license of our place and standing 
all alone. An ague shook him; he stum- 
bled, his great hulk reeled. He coughed 
and shivered with disgust. This spent, 
he went on again, with a sheepish sort 
of grin and a sheepish wipe of his icy 
beard. When he had got a little beyond 
the hanging lamp (a reflector threw down 
a shower of yellow light) I saw that his 
eyes, uneasy and glittering, were re- 
treated to their deepest places: flashes of 
fire in a pool of shadows. 

I cannot forget his eyes—the blood- 
red color and dry sparkle and uneasy 
shifting of them. Nor can I forget. that 
he was licking his lips all the time: I 
cannot forget it—that a dry tongue was 
forever slipping into his thawing mus- 
tache to gather moisture for dry lips. It 
was a pitiable spectacle: I blamed the 
parson right angrily in my heart for the 
man’s state and for his separation from 
the accustomed relaxations of his kind. 


Billy the Beast came to the bar when 
the press had drunk and in some part 
withdrawn. 

“ What’s yourn, Billy ?” 

“Mine, Charlie?” Billy drawled. He 
sighed sharply—and then absently wiped 
his mouth. 

Charlie leaned over, alert and hurried. 

Billy picked an icicle from his beard. 
“T don’t know as I just quite know, 
Charlie,” said he, in a gentle contempla- 
tion of the problem. He thoughtfully 
dropped the icicle. “Ye see,” he sighed, 
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“T haven’t made up my mind yet just 
quite what I will begin on.” 

By the end of this Charlie was else- 
where. 

“T  yeckon,” Billy drawled, when 
Charlie had bounded back for his order, 
“that it might ’s well as not be gin.” 
He sighed again. “Gin, I reckon,” he 
repeated, softly, “ t’? begin on.” 

Down went the white bottle on the bar. 

“Well, no,” said Billy, in some mild 
agitation of doubt; “no, Charlie. <A 
whiskey,” he reconsidered. “ A ver-ree 
sma-a-a-al glass o’ whiskey.” 

“Stand back there, boys!” the parson 
shouted from the threshold. He came 
bustling in—in no trance of prayer and 
adoration, now; but in a _ palpitating 
indignation and with a living and bel- 
ligerent intention. “Stand back!” he 
cried. “Give this man a show, won’t 
you?” They gave the parson himself a 
roaring welcome, of course. It was the 
custom. But he would have none of it. 
“ Get back, boys!” he kept erying at the 
top of his voice. “Get back to the wall. 

3ack to the wall, every one o’ ye! Give 
this man a show, can’t ye? There’s a 
big man here, boys, and he’s goin’ t’ 
fight. Give him a show. Give him 
a show for his life, boys. God knows, 
he'll need it!” The good-natured, roister- 
ing crowd, nosing a fight, fell away from 
the bar in boisterous excitement. It was 
the custom those days, at any rate, to be 
obedient to the parson’s whims. Pres- 
ently there was a wide semicircle, with- 
in which lay four snoring sots from 
the Kettle Camps, but no other man. 
In the focus, silly the Beast leaned 
nervously against the bar, with Charlie, 
broadly expectant, behind. The parson, 
a thorough showman, it seemed—now in 
a sweating flush of anxiety—still beat 
the crowd to the wall. “If you can’t see, 
boys,” he shouted, “stand on the chairs. 
Everybody ‘ll be able t’ see if you just 
keep back. Now, for God’s sake, boys,” 
he concluded, “give us a show! Stay 
right where you are—and keep quiet.” 

The parson lifted his hand: silence 
obediently came. 

“ How—h-h-how ye been, parson?’ 
Billy the Beast stuttered. His voice 
rang conspicuous. It alarmed him. He 
fidgeted and grinned in stage - fright. 
“Ye been—ye been—sort 0’ perky, eh?” 
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The parson slapped a silver dollar on 
the bar. 

“ What’s yourn?”’ said Charlie, with a 
vastly humorovs wink. 

A general laugh was stifled. 

“ Charlie,” said the parson, gravely, in- 
dicating Billy the Beast in a contemptu- 
ous wave and with a contemptuous jerk 
of the head, “give this man a drink 
of whiskey.” 

The bartender expostulated. “ Look 
here, parson,” he began, flushing ashamed, 
“ what you want t’ mix up in—” 

“Give him a drink o’ whiskey, I tell 
ye!” the parson roared. “ Ain’t I pay- 
in’?” He touched the coin with a shak- 
ing finger. 

Charlie put down bottle and glass in 
a pet. 

“ Now,” the parson snapped at Billy 
the Beast, “drink it if ye’re able. And 
may Almighty God have mercy on your 
soul!” 

The room was breathless. 


Billy the Beast thoughtfully poured 
the liquor. 

“Ye can’t drink it!” the parson 
sneered. He shook his fist in Billy’s face. 


“ Ye’re not able!” he taunted. 

Billy stepped away from the bar with 
the liquor in his hand. He smelled of it 
—smacked his lips in pretence of delight 
—held it high and triumphantly—spoke 
a blasphemous toast, every evil syllable 
of which was loud as thunder in that 
quiet room. Nobody smiled. It seemed 
the parson was the favorite in the little 
sporting event. There was a flutter of 
betting (1 was afterward told); but not 
much: the scene was too absorbing. 
Billy the Beast whistled a jaunty bar or 
two. He did a step—a careless little 
shuffle with a coquettish flirt of the foot 
for period. But nobody laughed. It 
was disquieting. He began to sing; it 
was a low ribaldry, mixed with black 
profanity, for which he was famous. No- 
body encouraged him. He sang a bit, 
shuffled a bit, stared about, grinning, and 
put the glass to his nose. Meantime he 
had gone pale and weak. He fell back 
to the bar, in a moment, and put down 
the glass, but held it tight, all the time, 
in his right hand. Once he raised it. 
His hand halted in mid-air; and he 
laughed vacantly—and once more put 
down the glass. It rang on the bar as if 


his arm had fallen. Liquor splashed out; 
but Billy held the glass in a close grip. 

I saw him glance like a beaten dog 
at the parson. It was a terrified entreaty 
for mercy—some sort of merey—mercy 
from anywhere. 

“Drink it if ye 
defied him. 

“My God, boys,” Billy the Beast 
whimpered, “I can’t lift my arm!” He 
was staring horrified at his right hand. 
I heard him utter a short, hoarse seream 
—a bark of terror. “I can’t lift it,” he 
moaned. “My God, I can’t lift my 
own arm!” 

There was an uproar of profane ejacu- 
lation. 

“What’s the matter with me, boys?” 
Billy whined. “Why can’t I lift my 
own arm ?” 

The room was still. 

“Now may God touch this poor man 
with His healing hands!” I heard the 
parson whisper. 


dare,” the parson 


“Ain’t nobody goin’ t’ help me?” 
Billy complained. 

Nobody moved. 

“God help this man!” the parson 


prayed. 

Billy the Beast lifted up his face. It 
may be that he fancied the ceiling opened 
to his appealing glance. He raised his 
left hand beseechingly. “God, be merci- 
ful to me, a sinner!” he whispered. He 
waited. What vision he had I do not 
know. I thought he seemed to listen to 
a far-off voice. “QO God,” he entreated, 
“be merciful to me, a sinner!” 

Then in my father’s barroom a mir- 
acle was worked. 


My father slipped an arm around me. 
T caught his hand. “ Look, look!” said 
he. I saw it. We all saw it. The 
change was not instantaneous. There 
was a momentary interval through which 
it progressed. A hand (I have since 
fancied) might have gone over the man 
from head to foot. Of course we saw no 
miraculous fingers touch him: we had no 
vision at all—nor any feeling of a strange 
spiritual Presence. But what was bestial 
vanished from his countenance. We be- 
held a new face. I would not have been 
more amazed to see the rags he wore lying 
in a heap with the shriveled horror of his 
old personality on my father’s barroom 
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floor. He remained a moment in a daze 
of bewilderment. “ Boys,’ he muttered, 
“something’s happened to me. What’s 
the matter?” He laughed then; and the 
laugh was so charged with youth and 
joy—so like a boy’s clean glee—that he 
laughed again, as though to delight in 
the exercise. “1’m saved, boys,” said he. 
“Yes, I am, boys. Why, boys, ’m—I’m 
—I’m saved. That’s what’s the matter 
with me. I’ve been—lI’ve been—born 
again. I’m clean. This is what I’ve 
wanted t’? be. This is what I’ve prayed 
for all this winter. I’m clean, I tell ye— 
I’m clean!” He suffered, now, some agi- 
tation —some hysteria of joy, perhaps. 
Presently his eye fell on the glass of 
liquor in his hand. He stared at it in 
comical amazement (which, however, did 
not move us to laughter). “ Why,” he 
exclaimed, heartily, “I don’t want this!” 
and pushed it away with a light laugh. 

I observed that he had forgotten the 
paralysis of his arm. 

“T’m just as hungry as I can be,” said 
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he. “I say, brother”—to the parson— 
“ what time is it?” 

The parson warned him. 

“ Pshaw!” said Billy, boyishly. “ Wish 
I could have a snack. I never was so 
hungry. But come on, old man,” he went 
on, anxiously, “or we'll lose that train. 
So long, boys !” he called to the gaping 
crowd. “I’m sorry I ean’t stay. But, 
ye see, I’m goin’ home. Good-by, boys. 
I'll see ye again soon. Good-by. God 
bless ye, every one!” He paused on the 
threshold to wave his hand. “ Ye see,” 
said he, his face shining, “there’s a dear 
little mother there, an’ she’s sent for me, 
an’—an’—I jus’ got t’ go!” 

They went out together, John Fair- 
meadow and Billy the Beast; and Billy 
the Beast went out clean, even as the 
parson had entreated. 

“ Boys,” said my father, breaking the 
dumfounded silence, “the drinks are on 
the house.” 

There was an uproarious rush for 
the bar. 


Dreams 


BY GERTRUDE L. KING 


AREWELL, my Dreams. Farewell, you must not linger,— 
The lady you attended now is dead, 
And all your dainty fancies cannot bring her, 
Nor lift to life that once so radiant head. 


Away! Away! Taunt not my bitter sorrow, 
Breaking my heart with memories all too dear. 
Ye must away, alas! I have no morrow. 
My Hopes, darling and vain, she is not here! 


What! Thronging still? 


Insistent, unbelieving 


That she is dead? Would you were right! It seems 


You were! Then come! 


I like best your deceiving. 


Farewell, Reality! Welcome, my Dreams! 


Welcome, my Dreams, she lives in you, and I 
Will live forever where she cannot die. 











The 





Iron Woman 


A NOVEL 
BY MARGARET DELAND 


CHAPTER XXIX 

HEN the doctor came to tell 

Nannie that Sarah Maitland 

was dead, he found her im 
the parlor, shivering up against her 
brother. Blair had come to his moth- 
er’s house early that afternoon; he had 
found a note from Elizabeth at the 
hotel, telling him of the gravity of Mrs. 
Maitland’s condition, and bidding him 
“come instantly.” He read it, his face 
growing suddenly tense. “Of course 
I must go,” he said; but there was no 
softening in his eyes. In all these 
months, in which his mother’s purpose 
toward him had shown no weakening, 
his anger toward her had deepened into 
the bitterest animosity. Yet, curiously 
enough, though he hated her more, he 
disliked her less. Perhaps because he 
sthought of her as a Force rather than 
as a mother; a power he was fighting 
force against force! And the mere sense 
of the grapple gave -him a feeling of 
equality with her which he had never 
had. Or it may have been merely that 
his eyes and ears did not suffer constant 
offense from her peculiarities. He had 
not forgotten the squalor of the pecu- 
liarities, but they did not strike him 
daily in the face, so hate was not made 
poignant by disgust. But neither was it 
lessened by the possibility of her death. 

“ T wonder if she has changed her will ?” 
he said to himself, with fierce curiosity. 
But whether she had done so or not, 
propriety demanded his presence in her 
house if she was dying. As for anything 
more than propriety,—well, if by destroy- 
ing her iniquitous will she had showed 
proper maternal affection, he would show 
proper filial solicitude. It struck him, as 
he stepped into a carriage to drive down 
to Shantytown, that such an attitude 
of mind on his part was pathetic for 
them both. “She never cared for me,” 





he thought; and he knew he had never 
eared for her. Yes, it was pathetic; 
if he could have had for a mother 


such a woman as— He frowned; he 
would not name David Richie’s moth- 
er even in his thoughts. 3ut if he 


could have had a gentle and gracious 
woman for a mother, how he would have 
loved her! He had always been moth- 
erless, he thought; it was not to-day 
which would make him so. _ Still, it 
was strangely shaking, this idea of her 
death. When Nannie came into the par- 
lor to greet him, he was silent while she 
told him, shivering and crying, the story 
of the last two weeks. 

“ She hasn’t been conscious since noon,” 
she ended, “but may call for you; and 
oh, if she does, Blair, you will be—lovely 
to her, won’t you?” 

His grave silence seemed an assent. 

“Will you go in and see her?” she 
said, weeping. But Blair, with the pic- 
ture she had given him of that awful 
figure lying on the floor, shook his head. 

“T will wait here.” And he added, 
shuddering, “I could not bear to see it.” 

“Elizabeth is with -her,” Nannie said, 
“ so I'll stay here a little while with you. I 
don’t believe it will be—before morning.” 

Now and then they spoke in whispers; 
but for the most part they were silent, 
listening to eertain sinister sounds that 
came from the room across the hall. 

It was a warm May dusk; above the 
gaunt outline of the mills, the dim 
sickle of a young moon hung in a 
daffodil sky; the river, running black 
between banks of slag and _ cinders, 
caught the sheen of gold, and was trans- 
figured into glass mingled with fire. 
Through the open windows of the parlor 
the odor of white lilacs, and the acrid 
sweetness of the blossoming plum-tree, 
floated into the room. The gas was not 
lighted; sometimes the pulsating flames. 
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roaring out sidewise from under the 
dampers of the Works, filled the room 
with a red glare, and showed Blair’s 
face set in new lines. He had never 
been so near the great Reality before; 
never been in a house where, on the 
threshold, Death was standing, and his 
personal affairs, angers or anxieties, 
dropped out of his mind. So sitting and 
listening and not speaking, the doctor 
found them. 

“She has gone,” he said, solemnly. 
Nannie began to cry; Blair stood up, 
then walked to the window, and looked 
out at the Yards. Dead? For a moment 
the word had no meaning. Then, abrupt- 
ly, the old, elemental meaning struck 
him like a blow; that meaning which 
the animal in us knows, before we 
know the acquired meanings which 
grief and faith have put into the word: 
his mother “was not.” It was incred- 
ible! He gasped as he stood at the open 
window, looking out over the blossoming 
lilacs at the Works, black against a fad- 
ing yellow sky. Ten minutes ago his 
mother was in the other room, owning 
those Works; now—? The sheer impos- 
sibility of imagining the cessation of 
such a personality filled him with an 
extraordinary dismay. He was conscious 
of a bewildered inability to believe what 
had been said to him. 

Mr. Ferguson, who had been with 
Sarah Maitland when the end came, fol- 
lowed the doetor into the parlor; but 
neither he nor Blair remembered per- 
sonalities. They stood together now, 
listening to what the doctor was saying; 
and once Blair, still dazed and unbeliev- 
ing, put his arm round Nannie and said, 
“Don’t ery, dear; Mr. Ferguson, tell her 
not to ery!” And the older man said, 
“ Make her sit down, Blaix; she looks a 
little white.” Both men had forgotten 
individual angers or embarrassments. 

When some people die, it is as if a 
candle flame were gently blown out; but 
when, on the other side of the hall, this 
big woman lay dead on the floor, it seem- 
ed to the people who stood by as if the 
whole machinery of life had stopped. 
It was so absorbing in its astonishment 
that everything else became simple. 
Even when Elizabeth entered, and came 
to put her arms around Nannie, Blair 
hardly noticed her. As the doctor and 
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Robert Ferguson spoke together in low 
tones, of terrible things they called 
“arrangements,” Sarah Maitland’s son 
listened. Were they talking about his 
mother? 

“I shall stay until—until everything 
has been done,’ Mr. Ferguson said, 
after the doctor left them. “ Blair, you 
and Elizabeth will be here, of course, 
to-night? Or else I'll stay. Nannie 
mustn’t be alone.” 

Blair nodded. “Of course,” he said. 
At which Nannie, who had been erying 
softly to herself, suddenly looked up. 

“IT would rather be by myself. I don’t 
want any one here. Please go home with 
Elizabeth, Blair. Please!” 

“But, Nannie dear, I would rather 
stay,” Blair began, gently; she inter- 
rupted him, almost hysterically: 

“No! Please! It troubles me. I 
would rather you didn’t. I—I want to 
be alone.” 

“Well,” Blair said, vaguely; he was 
too dazed to protest. 

Robert Ferguson yielded too, though 
with a little surprise at her vehemence. 
Then he turned to Blair; “Tl give you 
some telegrams that must be sent,” he 
said, in the old friendly voice. It was 
only when he wrote a despatch to David's 
mother that the world was suddenly ad- 
justed to its old levels of anger and con- 
tempt. “Ill send this myself,” he said, 
eoldly. And Blair, with instant intui- 
tion, replied as coldly, “ Oh, very well.” 

He and Elizabeth went back to the 
hotel in silence, each deeply shaken by 
the mere physical fact of death. When 
they reached the gloomy granite columns 
of the old River House, Blair left his 
wife, saying briefly something about 
“walking for a while.” He wanted to 
be alone. This was not beeause he feit 
any lack of sympathy in Elizabeth; on 
the contrary, he was nearer to her 
than at any time since their marriage; 
but it was a moment that demanded 
solitude. So he wandered about Mercer’s 
streets by himself until after midnight— 
down to the old covered bridge, past 
Mrs. Todd’s ice-cream saloon, out into 
the country, where the wind was rising, 
and the tree-tops had begun to sway 
against the sky. 

There is a bond, it appears, between 
mother and child which endures as long 
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as they do. It is independent of love; 
reason cannot weaken it; hate cannot 
destroy it. When a man’s mother dies, 
something in the man dies, too. Blair 
Maitland, walking aimlessly about in the 
windy May midnight, standing on the 
bridge watching the slipping twinkle of 
a star in the inky ripples below him, was 
conscious of this in an inarticulate way. 
He thought, with a reluctance that was 
almost repulsion, of her will. He did not 
want to think of it—it was not fitting! 
And yet he knew, back in his mind, that 
within a few days, as soon as decency 
permitted, he would take the necessary 
steps to contest it. Nor did he think 
definitely of her; certainly not of all the 
unbeautiful things about her, those acute, 
incessant trivialities of ugliness which 
had been a wall between them all his 
life. Listening to the rush of the wind, 
he only thought of the bare and unbe- 
lievable fact that she “was not.” And 
as he struggled to realize it, he was 
aware of a curious uneasiness, that was 
almost fright. 

When he came to Nannie the next 
morning, he was still deeply absorbed; 
and when she put something into his 
hands and said it was from his mother, 
he suddenly wept. 


They had respected Nannie’s desire 
to be alone that night, but it was nearly 
twelve before she was really left to her- 
self, and the house was silent. Robert 
Ferguson had made her go up-stairs to 
bed, and bidden the worn-out nurse sleep 
in the room next to her so that she would 
not be so entirely solitary. He himself 
did not go home until those soft and 
alien footsteps that cross our thresholds, 
and dare as business the offices that Love 
may not essay, had at last died away. 
Nannie, in her bedroom, sat wide-eyed, 
listening for those footsteps. Once she 
said to herself: “ When they have gone—” 
and her heart pounded in her throat. 
And at last “they ” went; she heard the 
front door close, and then, out in the 
street, another door banged softly; after 
that there was the sound of wheels. 

“ Now!” she said to herself. But still 
she did not move... Was the nurse 
asleep? Was Harris up in his room in 
the garret? Was there any one down- 
stairs—except Death? Death in Mrs. 


Maitland’s bedroom. “For God’s sake, 
lock her door!” WHarris had said. And 
they locked it. We generally lock it. 
Heaven knows why! Why do we turn 
the key on that poor, broken, peaceful 
thing, as if it might storm out in the 
night, and carry us back with it into its 
own silence? 

It was almost dawn—the high spring 
dawn that in May flushes even Mercer’s 
skies at three o’clock in the morning, 
when, lamp in hand, Nannie Maitland 
opened her bedroom door and_ looked 
into the upper hall. Outside, the wind, 
which had begun to blow at sunset, was 
roaring around the old house; it rumbled 
in the chimneys, and a sudden gust tore 
at a loose shutter, and sent it banging 
back against the bricks. But in the 
house everything was still. The window 
over the front door was an arch of 
glimmering gray barred by the lines of 
the casement; but toward the well of the 
staircase there was nothing but darkness. 
Nannie put a hesitating foot across her 
own threshold; panted a little, then came 
gliding out into the hall; at the head of 
the stairs she paused, and looked down 
into a gulf of still blackness; the warm 
close air of the house seemed to press 
against her face. She listened intently ;— 
no sound except the muttering indiffer- 
ence of the wind about the house. Slowly, 
step by step, shivering and shrinking, she 
began to creep down-stairs. At the closed 
door of the dining-room—next to that 
other room which Harris had bidden 
them loek up—she stood for a long time, 
her fingers trembling on the knob; her 
lamp, shaking in her hand, cast a 
nimbus of light around her small gray 
figure. It seemed to her that she could 
not turn that knob. Then, with gasp 
of effort, it was done, and she entered. 
Her first look was at that place on the 
floor, where for the last two days the 
pillows had been piled. The pillows 
were not there now; the room was in 
a new, bleak order. Instantly, after that 
shrinking glance at the floor, she looked 
toward Mrs. Maitland’s room, and her 
hand went to her throat as if she could 
not breathe. A moment afterward she 
began to creep across the floor, one ter- 
rified step dragging after another; she 
walked sidewise, always keeping her head 
turned toward that silent room. Just as 
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she reached the big desk, the wind, suck- 
ing under the lecked door, shook it, with 
sly insinuation;—instantly she wheeled 
about, and stood, swaying with fright, 
her back against the desk. She stood there, 
panting, for a full minute. The terror of 
that furtively shaken door was agonizing. 
Then very slowly, with a sidewise motion, 
so that she could look toward the reom, 
she put her lamp down on the top of the 
desk, and began, with constant, bird-like 
glanees over her shoulder, to search. .. . 
Yes; there it was! just where she herself 
had put it, slipped between the pages 
of a memorandum-book, so that if, in 
another gleam of consciousness, Blair’s 
mother should ask for it, there need be 
no delay in getting it. When her fin- 
gers closed on it, she turned, swiftly, 
so that the room might not be behind her. 
Always watehing the locked door, she 
groped for pen and ink and some sheets 
of paper, which she carried over to the 
table. ‘Then she drew up a chair, 
folded back the sleeves’ of her wrapper, 
propped the memorandum-book—which 
had on the inside page the flowing sig- 
nature of its owner—open before her. 
Then, slowly and steadily, she began to 
do the thing she had come to do... 
And instantly she was calmer. When a 
great gust of wind rumbled suddenly in 
the chimney, and a wraith of ashes blew 
out of the fireplace, she did not even 
raise her eyes; but onee she looked over 
toward the room, and smiled, as if to 
say “It is all right. I am making it 
all right !” 

It took her a long time, this business 
that would make it “all right,” this 
business that brought her, a creature 
who all her life had been afraid of 
her own shadow, creeping down to the 
dining-room, ereeping past the room into 
which Death had been locked; creep- 
ing over to the desk, to that unsigned 
endorsement which had been meant for 
Blair! It took a long time. Sheet after 
sheet of paper was serawled over, held 
up beside the name in the note-book, 
tossed into the empty grate. Then at 
last—she did it: 

Sarah Maitland. 

When she had finished, her relief in 
having done what she could to carry out 
the purpose of the dying hand was so 
great that she was able to put the pen 





and ink back into the desk and set a 
match to the papers in the fireplace, with- 
out once looking over her shoulder. In- 
deed, as she took up her lamp to creep 
up-stairs again, she even stopped and 
touched the knob of the locked door with 
a sort of caress. 

But when, with a last breathless rush 
across the upper hall, she regained her 
own room, she bolted her door with 
furious panic-stricken hands, and then 
sank, almost fainting, upon her bed. 


CHAPTER XxX 

HE Maitland Works were | still. 

High in the dusty gloom of the 
foundry a finger of sunshine pointed 
cown from a grimy window, touched the 
cold lip of a eupola, and traveled noise- 
lessly over rows of empty moulds upon 
the blackened floor. The cast-house was 
silent. The Yards were deserted. The 
pillar of fire was out; the pillar of smoke 
had faded away. 

In the darkened parlor of her great 
house, Sarah Maitland was still, too. 
Lines of sunshine fell between the bowed 
shutters, and across them wavering motes 
swam noiselessly from gloom to gloom. 
The marble serenities of death were with- 
out sound; the beautiful, powerless hands 
were empty—even of the soft futility of 
flowers; some one had placed lilies-of- 
the-valley in them, but her son, with new, 
inarticulate appreciation, lifted them and 
took them away. The only sound that 
broke the dusky stillness of the room was 
the subdued brush of black garments, or 
an oecasional sigh, or the rustle of a 
furtively turned page of a hymn-book. 
Exeept when, standing shoulder to shoul- 
der in the hall, her business associates, 
with hats held deeorously before whis- 
pering lips, spoke to each other of 
her pov’er and her money, -who now 
had neither money nor power,—the house 
was profoundly quiet. Then, suddenly, 
from the head of the stairs, a Voice fell 
into the stillness: 

“ Lord, let me know mine end and the 
number of my days, that I may be certi- 
fied how long I have to liwe. When thou 
with rebukes dost chasten man for sin, 
thou make st his heauty to consume away, 
like as it were a moth fretting a garment: 


every man, therefore, is vanity. For 
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man walketh in a vain show, and dis- 
quieteth—” a switching engine on her 
spur track coughed, and a cloud of smoke 
billowed against the windows; the strips 
of sunshine falling between the shutters 
were blotted out, came again, — went 
again. Over and over the raucous run- 
ning jolt of backing cars, the rattling 
bump of sudden breaks, swallowed up the 
voice, declaring the things of eternity. 
e glory of the celestial is one, and 
the glory of the terrestrial is... of the 
sun, and another glory of the moon, for 
one star differeth from ... Dust to dust, 
ashes to ashes...” 

Out in the street the shadow of her 
house fell across the meager door-yard, 
where, on its blackened stems, the pyrus 
japonica showed some scattered blood-red 
blossoms; it fell over Shantytown, that 
packed the sidewalk and stared from 
dingy doors and windows; it fell on her 
men, standing in unrebuked idleness, 
their lowered voices a mutter of energy 
held, for this waiting moment, in leash. 
A boy who had climbed up the lamp-post 
announced shrilly that “It” was coming. 
Some girls, pressing against the rusted 
iron spears of the fence, and sagging un- 
der the weight of babies almost as big as 
themselves, called across the street to their 
mothers, “ Here she is!” 

And so she came. No squalor of her 
surroundings could mar the pomp of her 
approach. The rumble of her men’s 
voices ceased before it; Shantytown fell 
silent. Out from between the marble 
columns of her doorway, out from under 
the twisted garland of wistaria murmur- 
ous with bees, down the curving steps, 
along the path to the crowded, curious 
sidewalk—she came. Out of the turmoil 
and the hurry of her life, out of her tri- 
umphs and her arrogance and her ambi- 
tions, out of her extraordinary successes, 
—she came. And following her, with un- 
covered head, came the sign and symbol 
of her failure—her only son. .. . 

Up-stairs, standing a little back from the 
wide arched window of the front hall, 
Nannie and Elizabeth and Miss White 
looked down on the slowly moving crowd. 
When her men closed in behind her, near- 
ly a thousand strong, and the people in 
twos and threes began to file out of the 
house, Nannie noiselessly turned a slat 
of the Venetian blind. Why! there were 


those Maitlands from the North End!— 
“TI didn’t suppose they remembered our 
existence,” she said; “and there are the 
Knights. Do you see old Mrs. Knight?” 
she whispered to Elizabeth. “I don’t 
believe she’s been to call on Mamma for 
ten years. I never supposed she’d come.” 

It is curious about funerals. Grief 
almost always knows “ who comes.” Two 
of the solemn, black -frocked women, 
peering furtively through the blinds of 
that upper window, told one another 
in whispers that there was So-and-so, 
and that such and such a person was 
evidently going out to the cemetery—yet 
Miss White was still wiping her eyes, 
and there was a catch in Nannie’s breath 
when she said that old Mrs. Knight had 
made the exertion of coming down to 
this squalid part of Mercer to do honor to 
Sarah Maitland. “ She’s dreadfully lame, 
isn’t she?” Nannie said. “ Poor Mamma 
always called her Goose Molly. It was 
nice in her to come, wasn’t it ?” 

“ Nannie,” some one said, softly. And 
turning, she saw Mrs. Richie. “I came 
on last night, Nannie dear. She was a 
good, kind friend to me. And—David 
is here, too. He hopes you will feel like 
seeing him. He was very fond of her.” 
Then she looked at Elizabeth: “ How do 
you do? How is Blair?” she said, calmly. 

The moment was tense, yet of the four 
women, Elizabeth felt it least. David was 
in the house! She could not feel any- 
thing else. 

“Oh, Mrs. Richie—poor Mamma!” 
Narmnie said; and .with Mrs. Richie’s 
kind arm about her, she retreated to her 
own room. 

Miss White went hurrying down-stairs 
-—Elizabeth knew why! As for her, she 
stood there in the empty hall, quite alone. 
She heard the carriage doors closing out 
in the street, the sound of horses’ feet, 
the drag of wheels —even the subdued 
murmur of Shantytown looking on at the 
show. .. . David was in the house. 

She went to the end of the hall and 
stood leaning over the banisters; she 
could hear Miss White’s flurried voice; 
then, suddenly, he spoke! It was only 
some grave word,—she did not catch 
the sense of it, but the sound—the 
sound of his voice! It turned her dizzy. 
Before she knew it she sank down on the 
top step of the stairs, her head against 
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the banisters. She sat there, her face 
haggard with unshed tears, until Mrs. 
Richie came out of Nannie’s room and 
found her. It was then that David’s 
mother—who thought she had done her 
best in the courteous commonplace of 
how-do-you-do—suddenly did better; she 
stooped down and kissed Elizabeth’s cheek. 

“You poor child!” she said; “oh, you 
poor child!” The yielding sweetness of 
this softly maternal woman had never 
been able to understand the girl who had 
so cruelly wounded her son; but the pity 
of the slender, crouching figure touched 
Helena Richie’s heart; so she was able 
to kiss her, and say, with suddenly wet 
eyes, “poor child!” 

Elizabeth could not speak. Later, 
when the mother and son had left the 
house, Miss White came up-stairs and 
found her still sitting, dumb and tearless, 
on the top step. She clutched at Cherry- 
pie’s skirt with shaking hands: “ Did he 
say—anything ?” 

“Oh, my poor lamb,” old Miss White 
said, nibbling and crying, “how could 
he—here!” 


David, coming with his mother over 
the mountains to be present at Mrs. Mait- 
land’s funeral, thought to himself how 
strange it was that it had taken death to 
bring him to Mercer. In all those long 
months of bewildered effort to adjust 
himself to the altered conditions of life, 
there had been an undercurrent of pur- 
pose: he would see Elizabeth. He would 
know from her own lips just how things 
were with her. It seemed to David that 
if he could do that, if he could know be- 
yond doubt—or hope—that she was happy, 
he would himself be cured of the inces- 
sant, dull ache of remorse, which quick- 
ened sometimes into the stabbing sus- 
picion that she had never really loved 
him. .. . If she was happy, then he need 
ro longer blame himself for injuring her. 
The injury he had done himself, he must 
bear, as men before him had borne, and 
as men after him would bear, the results 
of their own sins and follies. He had, 
of course, long since lost the expecta- 
tion that she would send for him— 
summon him to storm her prison and 
carry her away to freedom! That was a 
boy’s thought, anyhow. It was when that 
hope had completely faded, that he be- 
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gan to say he must see for himself that 
she was happy and that she did not wish 
to leave the man who had at any rate 
been man enough to take her, and 
whom now, very likely, she loved. It was 
the uncertainty about her happiness that 
was so intolerable to him. Far more in- 
tolerable, he thought, than would be the 
knowledge that she was content. Those 
evil moments of suspecting her loyalty 
to him at the time of her marriage were 
very rare now; he thought of her possi- 
ble love for Blair only as the result of 
his own blundering and cruel conceit. 
During the last six months this desire to 
know how things were with her, had been, 
at times, almost overwhelming. Once he 
went so far as to buy his railroad ticket; 
but though his feet carried him to the 
train, his mind drove him away from it, 
and the ticket was not used. But when 
the news came of Sarah Maitland’s death, 
he went immediately to the station and 
engaged his berth. Then he went home 
and asked his mother if she was going 
to the funeral; “I am,” he said. He 
spoke with affection of Mrs. Maitland, 
but so far as his going to Mercer went, 
her funeral was entirely incidental. Her 
death had ended his uncertainty: he 
would see Elizabeth! 

“ And when I see her,” he said to him- 
self, “the moment I see her,—I will 
know.” He debated with himself whether 
he should speak of the catastrophe of 
their lives, or wait for her to do so. As 
he thought of putting it into words, he 
was aware of singular shyness, which 
showed him with startling distinctness 
how far apart he and she were. Just how 
and when he would see her he had not de- 
cided; probably it could not be on the 
day Mrs. Maitland was buried; but the 
next day? “How shall I manage it?” 
he asked himself—and then he found that 
it had been managed for him. 


When they came back from the ceme- 
tery, Mrs. Richie went to Robert Fergu- 
son’s. “You are to come home and have 
supper with me,” he had told her; “ David 
ean call for you when he gets through his 
gallivanting about the town.” (David had 
excused himself, on the ground of seeing 
Knight and one or two of the fellows; 
he had said nothing of his need to walk 
alone over the old bridge, out into the 
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country, and, in the darkness, round and 
round the River House.) So, in the May 
twilight of Robert Ferguson’s garden, the 
two old neighbors paced up and down, 
and talked of Sarah Maitland. 

“T’ve got to break to David that ap- 
parently he isn’t going to get the fund 
for his hospital,’ Mr. Ferguson said. 
“There is no mention of it in her 
will. She told me once, about two years 
ago, that she was putting money by for 
him, and when she got the amount she 
wanted she was going to give it to him. 
But she left no memorandum of it. I’m 
afraid she changed her mind.” His voice, 
rather than his words, caught her atten- 
tion; he was not speaking naturally. 
He seemed to talk for the sake of talk- 
ing, which was so unlike him that Mrs. 
Richie looked at him with mild curiosity. 

“Mrs. Maitland had a perfect right to 
change her mind,” she said; “and really 
David never counted very much on the 
hospital. She spoke of it to him, I know, 
but I think he had almost forgotten it— 
though I hadn’t,” she confessed, a little 
ruefully. She smiled, and Robert Fergu- 
son, fiercely twitching off his glasses, 
tried to smile back; but his troubled 
eyes lingered questioningly on her serene 
face. It was almost a beautiful face in 
its peace—what was it Mrs. Maitland 
had said about her looks? “ Fair and—” 
He was so angry at himself for remem- 
bering the word that he swore softly, 
under his breath; and Helena Richie 
gave him a surprised look. He had 
sworn at himself several times in these 
five days since Sarah Maitland, half- 
delirious, wholly shrewd, had said those 
impossible things about David’s mother. 
Under his concern and grief, under his 
solemn preoccupations, Robert Ferguson 
had felt again and again the shock of the 
ineredible suggestion: “ something on her 
conscience?” Each time the words thrust 
themselves up through his absorbed real- 
ization of Mrs. Maitland’s death, he 
pushed them down savagely: “ it is impos- 
sible!” But each time they rose again to 
the surface of his consciousness. When 
they did, they brought with them, as if 
dredged out of the depths of his memory, 
some sly endorsement of their truth. 

She never says anything about 
her husband? “Why on earth should 
she? He was probably a bad egg; that 


friend of hers, that Old Chester doctor, 
hinted that he was a bad egg. Naturally, 
then, he was not a pleasant subject of 
conversation for his wife.” . . . Her only 
friends—except in his own little circle— 
were two old men (one of them dead now) 
in Old Chester. “ Well, Heaven knows a 
parson and a doctor are about as good 
friends as a woman can have.” ... But 
no women friends belonging to her past? 
“Thank the Lord! If she had a lot of 
eackling females coming to see her, J 
wouldn’t want to!” ... She was always 
so ready to defend Elizabeth’s wicked 
mother? “She has a tender heart; she’s 
not hard like the rest of her sex.” 

No, Life had not played another trick 
on him. He had not been deceived in 
Helena Richie. Mrs. Maitland was out 
of her head, that was all; and as for him, 
somebody ought to boot him for even re- 
membering what the poor soul had said. 
And so, disposing of the intolerable sus- 
picion, he would draw a breath of relief— 
until the whisper came again: “ some- 
thing on her conscience?” 

He was so goaded by this fancy of a 
dying woman, and at the same time so 
shaken by her death, that, as his guest 
was quick, to see, he was entirely unreal; 
almost—if one can say such a thing of 
Robert Ferguson—artificial. He was arti- 
ficial when he spoke of David and the 
money he was not to have; the fact was, 
at that moment he did not, he said to 
himself, care a hang about David or his 
money, either! 

“You see,” he said, as they came to the 
green door in the brick wall, and went 
into the other garden, “you see, your 
house is still empty ?”’ 

“Dear old house!” she said, smiling up 
at the shuttered windows. 

He looked into her face, and its entire 
candor made him suddenly and sharply 
angry at Sarah Maitland. It was the old 
friendly anger, just as if she were not 
dead; and he found it curiously com- 
forting. (“She ought to be ashamed of 
herself to have such an idea of Mrs. 
Richie. T’ll tell her so—oh, Lord! what 
am I saying? Well, well; she was dying; 
she didn’t know what she was talking 
about.”) . . . “ We could pull down some 
partitions and make the two houses into 
one,” he said, wistfully. 

And at that she laughed and shook 
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her head. ~I want to see if my white 
peony is going to blossom; come over to 
the stone seat.” 

“You always shut me up,” he said, 
sulkily; and in his sulkiness he was more 
like himself than he had been for days. 
Sitting by her side on the bench under the 
hawthorn, he let her talk about her peony 
or anything else that seemed to her a safe 
ubject; for himself, all he wanted was 
the comfort of looking into her comfort- 
ing eyes and telling himself that he in- 
sulted her when he even denied those 
poor, foolish, dying words. When a sudden 
soft shower drove them indoors to his 
library he came back with a sigh to Mrs. 
Maitland;—but this time he was quite 
natural: “The queer part of it is, she 
hadn’t changed her mind about David’s 
money up to within two days of her 
death. She meant him to have it when 
she spoke to me of writing to him; and 
her mind was perfectly clear then; at 
least ” he frowned—“ she did wander for 
a minute. She had a crazy idea—” 

“What?” said Mrs. Richie, sympa- 
thetically. 

“Nothing; she was wandering. But it 
was only for a minute, and except for that 
she was clear. When I urged her to make 
some provision for Blair, she was perfect- 
ly clear. She practically told me to mind 
my own business! Just like her,” he said, 
with an admiring sigh. 

“Tt would have been a great deal of 
money,” Mrs. Richie said; “ probably 
David is better off without it.” But he 
knew she was disappointed; and, indeed, 
after supper, in his library, she admitted 
the disappointment frankly enough. “He 
has changed very much; his youth is all 
gone. He is more silent than ever. I 
had thought that perhaps the building 
of this hospital would bring him out of 
himself. You see, he blames himself for 
the whole thing.” 

“ He is still bitter ?” 

“Oh, I’m afraid so. He doesn’t talk 
about it. But I can see that he blames him- 
self always. I wish he would talk freely.” 

“He will one of these days. He'll 
blurt it out and then he'll begin to get 
over it. Don’t stop him, and don’t get 
excited, no matter what absurd things he 
says. Let him ‘’pit it out!’ as Miss 
White used to say to Elizabeth when she 
tried to swallow things that she shouldn’t. 
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He’ll be better when he has emptied his 
heart. I was, you know, after I talked to 
you and told you that I’d been—jilted.” 

“T’m afraid it’s gone too deep for that 
with David,” she said, sadly. 

“Tt couldn’t go deeper than it did with 
me, and yet you—you taught me to for- 
give her. Yes, and to be glad, too; for 
if she hadn’t thrown me over, I wouldn’t 
have known you.” 

“Now stop!” Mrs. Richie said, with 
soft impatience. 

“Qh,” said Robert Ferguson, shaking 
his head, “for a meek and mild-looking 
person, you have the most infernally 
strong will. I hate obstinacy.” 

“Mr. Ferguson, be sensible. Don’t talk 
—that way. Listen: David must see 
Elizabeth while he is here. This situa- 
tion has got to become commonplace. I 
meant to go home to-morrow morning, 
but if you will ask us all to luncheon—” 

““Dinner’! We don’t have your 
Philadelphia airs in Mercer.” 

“Well, ‘dinner, ” she said, smiling; 
“we'll stay over and take the evening 
train.” 

“TI won’t ask Blair!” 

“T hate obstinacy,” Mrs. Richie told 
him, drolly. “ Well, I am not so very 
anxious to see Blair myself. But I do 
want Elizabeth and David to meet. You 
see, David means to practise in Mercer—” 

“What! Then you will come here 
to live? When will you come?” 

“Next spring, I hope. And it is like 
coming home again. The promise of the 
hospital was a factor in his decision, but 
even without it, I think he will want to 
settle in Mercer;” she paused and sighed. 

Her old landlord did not notice the 
sigh. “Tl get the house in order for 
you right off!” he said, beaming. “I 
suppose you'll ask for all sorts of new- 
fangled things. A tenant is never satis- 
fied;” he was so happy that he barked 
and chuckled at the same time. 

“T hope it’s wise for him to come,” 
Mrs. Richie said, anxiously; “I confess 
I don’t feel quite easy about it, because— 
Elizabeth will be here; and though, of 
course, nobody is going to think of how 
things might have been, still, it will be 
painful for them both just at first. That’s 
why I want you to invite us to dinner. 
The sooner they meet, the sooner things 
will be—commonplace.” 
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“When a man has once been in love 
with a woman,” Robert Ferguson said, 
putting on his glasses carefully, “he 
can hate her, but she can never be com- 
monplace to him.” 

And before she knew it she said, im- 
pulsively, “ Please don’t ever hate me.” 

He laid a quick hand on hers that was 
resting in her lap. “I'll never hate you 
and you'll never be commonplace. Dear 
woman—can’t you?” 

She shook her head; the tears stood 
suddenly in her leaf-brown eyes. 

“Helena!” he said, and there was a 
half -frightened violence in his voice; 
“what is it? Tell me, for Heaven’s sake; 
what is it? Do you hate me?” 

“* No—no—no!” 

“Tf you dislike me, say so! I think 
I could bear it better to believe you dis- 
liked me.” 

“ Robert—how absurd you are! 
know I could never dislike you. 
—our age, and David, and—” 

He put an abrupt hand on her shoul- 
der and looked hard into her eyes; then 
for a single minute he covered his own. 
“Ton’t talk about age, and all that non- 
sense. Don’t talk about little things, 
Helena, for God’s sake! Oh, my dear—” 
he said, brokenly. He got up and went 
across the room to a bookcase; he stood 
there a moment or two with his back to 
her. Helena Richie, bewildered, her eyes 
full of tears, looked after him in dis- 
may. But when he took his chair again, 
he was “commonplace” enough, and 
when, later, David came in, he was able 
to talk in the most matter-of-fact way. 
He told the young man that evidently 
Mrs. Maitland had changed her mind about 
a hospital. “Of course some papers 
may turn up that will entitle you to your 
fund, but I confess I’m doubtful about 
it. I’m afraid she changed her mind.” 

“Probably she did,” David said, la- 
conically; “well, I am glad she thought 
of it,—even if she didn’t do it. She was 
a big person, Mr. Ferguson; I didn’t half 
know how big a person she was!” Fora 
moment his face softened until his own 
preoccupations faded out of it. 

“ Nobody knew how big she was—except 
me,” Robert Ferguson said. Then he be- 
gan to talk about her. .. . It was nearly 
midnight when he ended; when he did, it 
was with an outburst of pain and grief: 
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“ Nobody understood her. They thought 
because she ran an iron-works, that she 
wasn’t—a woman. I tell you she was! 
I tell you her heart was a woman’s heart. 
She didn’t care about fuss and feathers, 
and every other kind of tomfoolery, 
like all the rest of you, but she was as— 
as modest as a girl, and as sensitive. 
You needn’t laugh—” 

“ Laugh?’ said Helena Richie, almost 
erying. “She was so truly a woman that 
it makes my heart ache to think how her 
body misrepresented her soul!” 

He nodded; his chin trembled a little. 
“ Big, generous, incapable of meanness, 
incapable of littleness!—and now she’s 
dead. I believe her disappointment about 
Blair really killed her. It cut some 
spring. She has never been the same 
woman since he—” He stopped short, 
and looked at David; no one spoke. 

Then Mrs. Richie asked some casual 
question about the Works, and they 
began to talk of other things. When his 
guests said good-night, Robert Ferguson, 
standing on his door-step, called after 
them: “Oh, hold on! David, won’t you 
and your mother come in to dinner to- 
morrow? Luncheon, your mother calls 
it. She wants us to be fashionable in 
Mercer! Nobody here but Miss White 
and Elizabeth.” 

“ Yes, thank you; we'll come with pleas- 
ure,” Mrs. Richie called back, and felt 
the young man’s arm grow rigid under 
her hand. 

The mother and son walked on in si- 
lence. It had stopped raining, but the 
upper sky was full of fleecy clouds laid 
edge to edge like a celestial pavement; 
from between them sometimes a serene 
moon looked down. 

“David, you don’t mind staying over 
for a day?” 

“ Oh no, not at all. I meant to.” 

“And you don’t mind—seeing Eliza- 
beth ?” 

“T want to see her. Will he be there?” 

“Blair? No! Certainly not. It 
would not be pleasant for—for—” 

“For him?’ David said, dryly. “I 
should think not. Still, I am sorry. I 
have rather a curiosity to see Blair.” 

“Oh, David!” she protested, sadly. 

“My dear mother, don’t be alarmed. 
T have no intention of calling him out. 
I am merely interested to know how a 
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sneak-thief looks when he meets—” he 
laughed—“ the man he has robbed. How- 
ever, it might not be pleasant for the rest 
of you.” 

His mother was silent; her plan of 
making things “commonplace” was not 
as simple as she thought. . . . 

Robert Ferguson, on his door-step, 
looked after them, his face falling abrupt- 
ly into stern lines. When he went back 
to his library he stood perfectly still, 
his hands in his pockets, staring straight 
ahead of him. Once or twice his whole 
face quivered. Suddenly he struck his 
clenched fist hard on the table: “ Well!” 
he said, aloud, violently, “ what difference 
does it make?” He lit a cigar and sat 
down, his legs stretched out in front of 
him, his feet crossed. He sat there for an 
hour, biting on his extinguished cigar. 
Then he said in an unsteady voice, “ She 
is a heavenly creature.” The vigil in 
his library, which lasted until the dawn 
was white above Mercer’s smoke, left Rob- 
ert Ferguson shaken to the point of hu- 
mility. He no longer combated Mrs. 
Maitland’s wandering words; they did not 
matter. What mattered was the divine 
discovery that they did not matter! Or, 
rather, that they opened his eyes to the 
glory of the human soul. To a man of 
his narrow and obstinate council of per- 
fection, the realization, not only that it was 
possible to enter into holiness through the 
door of sin—that low door that bows the 
head that should be upright—but that 
his own possibilities of tenderness were 
wider than he knew,—such a realization 
was conversion. It was the recognition that 
in the matter of forgiveness he and his 
Father were one. Helena might or might 
not “have something on her conscience.” 
If she had, then it proved that she in 
her humility was a better woman than, 
with nothing on his conscience, he in 
his arrogance was a man; and when he 
said that, he began to understand, with 
shame, that in regard to other peo- 
ple’s wrong-doing he had always been, 
as Sarah Maitland expressed it, “more 
particular than his Creator.” He thought 
of her words now, and his lean face 
reddened. “She hit me when she said 
that. I’ve always set up my own Ebe- 
nezer. What a fool I must have seem- 
ed to a woman like Helena. . . . She’s 
a heavenly creature!” he ended, broken- 
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ly; “what difference does it make how 
she became so? But if that is the only 
reason she keeps on refusing me—” 


When Elizabeth and David met in Mr. 
Ferguson’s library at noon the next day, 
everybody was, of course, elaborately un- 
conscious. 

Elizabeth came in last. As she en- 
tered, Miss White, nibbling speechless- 
ly, was fussing with the fire-irons of a 
grate filled with white lilacs. Mrs. 
Richie, turning her back upon her son, 
began to talk entirely at random to Mr. 
Ferguson, who was rapidly pulling out 
books from the bookease at the farther 
end of the room. David was the only 
one who made no pretense. When he 
heard the front door close and knew that 
she was in the house, he stood staring at 
the library door. Elizabeth, entering, 
walked straight up to him, and put 
out her hand. 

“Tow are you, David?” she said. 

David, taking the small, cold hand in 
his, said, calmly, “ How ’re you, Eliza- 
beth?” Then their eyes met. Hers held 
steadfast; it was his which fell. 

“Have you seen Nannie?” she said. 

And he: “Yes; poor Nannie!” 

“Hullo, Elizabeth,” her uncle called 
out, carelessly; and Mrs. Richie came 
over and kissed her. 

So that first terrible moment was lived 
through. During luncheon, they hard- 
ly spoke to each other. Elizabeth, with 
obvious effort, talked to Mrs. Richie of 
Nannie and Mrs. Maitland; David talked 
easily and (for him) a great deal, to 
Robert Ferguson; he talked polities, and 
disgusted his iron-manufacturing host 
by denouncing the tariff; he talked 
municipal affairs, and said that Mercer 
had a lot of private virtue, but no public 
morals. “ Look at your streets!” said the 
squirt. In those days, the young man 
who criticized the existing order was a 
squirt; now he is a cad; but in the nos- 
trils of middle age, he is as rankly un- 
pleasant by one name as by the other. 
Elizabeth’s uncle was so annoyed that he 
forgot the embarrassment of the occa- 
sion, and said, satirically, to Mrs. Richie: 
“Well, well! ‘See how we apples 
swim ’!” which made her laugh, but did 
not disturb David in the least. The mo- 
ment luncheon was over, Elizabeth rose. 
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“T must go and see Nannie,” she said; 


and David, opening the door for her, 
said, “ I’ll go along with you.” At which 
their elders exchanged a startled look. 
Out in the street they walked side 
by side—these two between whom there 
was a great gulf fixed. By that time 
the strain of the occasion had begun to 
show in Elizabeth’s face; she was pale, 
and the tension of her set lips drew the 
old dimple into a livid line. David was 
apparently entirely at ease, speaking 
lightly of this or that. Once, when they 
came to a crossing, and she, walking 
blindly on, did not notice a dray loaded 
with scrap, that was clattering and jolt- 
ing down the street, he involuntarily laid 
a detaining hand on her arm, and in- 
stantly lifted it as if the touch had 
burned him! “ Look out,” he said—and 
for the first time his voice betrayed him; 
but immediately his taciturn self-control 
returned: “you can hardly hear yourself 


think, in Mercer,” he said. Elizabeth 
was silent; she had come to the end 


of effort. 

It was not until they reached the iron 
gate of Mrs. Maitland’s house that he 
dragged his quivering reality out of the 
inarticulate depths; but his brief words 
were flat and meaningless to the strained 
creature beside him. 

“T was glad to see you to-day,” he said. 

And she, looking at him with hard eyes, 
said that it was very kind in him and in 
his mother to come on to Mrs. Maitland’s 
funeral. “ Nannie was so touched by it,” 
she said. She could not say another 
word; not even good-by. She opened 
the gate and fled up the steps to the 
front door. 

David, so abruptly deserted, stood for 
a full minute looking at the dark old 
house, where the wistaria looping above 
the pillared doorway was blossoming in 
wreaths of lavender and faint green. 

Then he laughed aloud. “What a 
fool I am,” he said. 

And this was the “cure” for which 
he had come to Mereer—the “ common- 
place” so desired by Mrs. Richie! 


CHAPTER XXXI 


HEN Nannie Maitland, trembling 
very much, pressed into her broth- 
ers hand that certificate for what was, 








in those days, a very considerable fortune, 
Blair had been deeply moved. It came 
after a night, not of grief, to be sure, 
but of what might be called cosmic emo- 
tion,—the child’s realization of the par- 
ent’s death. When he saw the certificate, 
and knew that at the last moment his 
mother’s ruthless purpose had flagged, 
her iron will had bent, a wave of some- 
thing like tenderness rose above his hate 
as the tide rises above wrecking rocks. 
For a moment he thought that even if she 
had carried out her threat of disinherit- 
ing him he would be able to forgive her. 
But as inevitably the wave of feeling 
ebbed, and he saw again those black rocks 
of hate below the moving brightness of 
the tide, he reminded himself that this 
gift of hers was only a part of what be- 
longed to him. In a way it was even a 
confession that she had wronged him. 
She had written his name, Nannie told 
him, with a curious tremor in her hands 
and face,—“ just at the last. It was that 
last morning,” Nannie said, huskily, try- 
ing to keep her voice steady; “ she hadn’t 
time to change her will, but this shows 
she was sorry she made it.” 

“TI don’t know that that follows,” 
Blair said, gravely. It was not until 
the next day that he referred to it 
again: “ After all, Nannie, if her will is 
what she said it would be, it is—out- 
rageous, you know. This money doesn’t 
alter that.” 

Yet somehow, in those days before the 
funeral, whenever he thought of break- 
ing the will, that relenting gift seemed 
to stay his hand. The idea of using her 
money to thwart her purpose, of taking 
what she had given him, out of affection 
and a tardy sense of justice, to insult 
her memory, made him uncomfortable 
to the point of irritability. It was 
esthetically offensive. Once he sounded 
Elizabeth on the subject, and her agree- 
ing outery of disgust drove him into 
defending himself: “ Of course we don’t 
know yet what her will is; but if she 
has done what she threatened, it is abomi- 
nable; and I'll break it—” 

“With the money she gave you?” she 
said, contemptuously. 

And he said, boldly, “ Yes!” 

But he was not really bold; he was 
perplexed and unhappy, for his hope that 
his mother had not disinherited him was 
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based on something a little finer than 
his wish to come into his own; it was a 
real reluctance to do violence to a rela- 
tionship of which he had first become 
conscious the night after she died. But 
with that reluctance, was also the in- 
stinct of self-defense: “I have a right 
to her money.” 

The day after the funeral he went to 
Mrs. Maitland’s lawyers with a request 
to see the will. 

“ Certainly,” the senior member of the 
firm said; “as you are a legatee a copy 
has already been prepared for you. I re- 
gret, Blair, that your mother took the 
course she did. I cannot help say- 
ing to you that we ventured to advise 
against it.” 

“T was aware of my mother’s pur- 
pose,” Blair said, briefly; and added, to 
himself, “she has done it! I shall prob- 
ably contest the will,” he said aloud. 

Sarah Maitland’s old friend and ad- 
viser looked at him sympathetically. “ No 
use, my boy; it’s cast-iron. That was her 
own phrase, ‘cast-iron.’” Then, really 
sorry for him, he left him in the inner 
office so that he might read that ruthless 
document alone. 

Mrs. Maitland had said it was a pity 
she could not live to see Blair fight her 
will; she “would like the fun of it.” 
She would not have found any food for 
mirth if she could have seen him in that 
law-office reading, with set teeth, her 
opinion of himself, her realization of her 
responsibility in making him what he 
was, and her reason for leaving him 
merely a small income from a trust 
fund. Had it not been for the certifi- 
cate—in itself a denial of her cruel 
words—lying at that moment in his breast 
pocket, he would have been unable to 
control his fury. As it was, underneath 
his anger was the consciousness that she 
had made what reparation she could. 

When he folded the copy of the will and 
thrust it into his pocket his face was 
very pale, but he could not resist saying 
to old Mr. Howe as he passed him in the 
outer office, “I hope you will be pleased, 
sir, in view of your protest about this 
will, to know that my mother regretted 
her course toward me, and left a mes- 
sage to that effect with my sister.” 

“T am glad to hear it,” the astonished 
lawyer said, “ but—” 
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Blair did not wait to hear the end of 
his sentence. He said to himself that 
even before he made up his mind what 
to do about the will he must get pos- 
session of his money—* or the first thing 
I know some of their confounded legal 
quibbles will make trouble for me,” 
he said. 

Certainly there was no trouble for him 
as vet; the process of securing his moth- 
er’s gift involved nothing more than the 
depositing of the certificate in his own 
bank. The cashier, who knew Sarah 
Maitland’s name very well indeed on 
checks payable to her son, ventured to 
offer his condolences: “ Your late mother 
was a very wonderful woman, Mr. Mait- 
land. There was no better business man 
this side of the Alleghanies than your 
mother, sir.” 

Blair bowed; he was too absorbed to 
make any conventional reply. The will: 
should he or should he not contest it? 
Blair had, perhaps, a little less legal 
knowledge than the average layman, but 
even he could not fail to realize that 
Sarah Maitland’s will was, as Mr. Howe 
had said, “iron.” Even if it eould be 
broken, it might take years of litigation 
to do it. “And a ‘bird in the hand,’ ” 
Blair reminded himself with grim humor. 
“ But,” he told Nannie, a week or two 
later when she was repeating nervously, 
for the twentieth time, just how his 
mother had softened toward him,—* but 
those confounded orphan asylums make 
me mad! If she wanted orphans—what 
about you and me? Charity begins at 
home. I swear I’ll contest the will!” 

Nannie did not smile; she very rarely 
smiled now. Miss White thought she 
was grieving over her  stepmother’s 
death; and Elizabeth said, pityingly, “I 
didn’t realize she was so fond of her.” 

They were all worried about Nannie. 
All her life she had been like a little 
leaf whirled along by a great gale of 
thundering power and purpose which she 
never attempted to understand, much less 
contend with; now, suddenly, the gale 
had dropped, and all her world was still 
The mere shock of such stillness might 
account for her nervousness, Robert 
Ferguson said; but he was perplexed at 
her bleak depression and her lack of 
interest in her own affairs. She seemed 
utterly unaware of the change in her 
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circumstances. That she was a rich 
woman now was a matter of indifference 
to her. And she seemed equally un- 
conscious of her freedom. Apparently 
it never occurred to her that she could 
alter her mode of life. Except that, 
at Blair’s insistence, she had a maid, 
and that Harris had cleared the of- 
fice paraphernalia from the dining-room 
table, life in the stately, dirty, melan- 
choly old house still ran in those iron 
grooves of habit which Mrs. Maitland had 
laid down for herself nearly thirty years 
before. Nannie knew nothing better 
than the grooves, and seemed to desire 
nothing better. She was indifferent to 
her surroundings, and, what was more 
remarkable, indifferent to Blair’s per- 
plexities; at any rate, she was of no 
assistance to him in making up his mind 
about the will. Once he said to her, 
suppose, instead of contesting it, he 
should go to work? But she only said, 
vaguely, “ That would be very nice.” 

Somehow what Blair thought of as 
his mother’s “ repentance,” with its sub- 
stantial evidence, was making the idea of 
work, for the first time in his life, inter- 
esting to him. Perhaps the interest was 
enhanced by one or two legal opinions 
as to the possibility of breaking the will. 
Harry Knight read it, and grinned: 

“ Well, old man, as you wouldn’t give 
me the case anyhow, I can afford to be 
perfectly disinterested and tell you the 
truth. In my opinion, it would put a lot 
of cash into some lawyer’s pocket to con- 
test this will; but I bet it would take a 
lot out of yours. You’d come out the 
small end of the horn, my boy.” 

But Knight was young, Blair reflected, 
and perhaps his opinion wasn’t worth 
anything. “ He’s ‘Goose Molly’s’ son,” 
he said to himself, with a half-laugh; it 
was strange how easily he fell into his 
mother’s speech sometimes! With a dis- 
trust of Harry Knight’s youth as keen as 
her own might have been, Blair stated 
his case to a lawyer in another city. 

“Before reading the will,” said this 
gentleman, “let me inquire, sir, whether 
there is any doubt in your mind of your 
mother’s mental capacity at the time the 
instrument was drawn ?” 

“ My mother was Sarah Maitland, of the 
Maitland Works,” said Blair, briefly; and 


the lawyer’s involuntary exclamation of 
























chagrin would have been laughable, if it 
had not been so significant. “But we 
should, of course, be glad to repre- 
sent you, Mr. Maitland,” he said. Blair, 
remembering Harry Knight’s disinterest- 
ed remark about pockets, said, dryly, 
“Thanks, very much,” and took his de- 
parture. “He must think I’m Mr. Doe- 
stick’s friend,” he told himself. The old 
joke was his mother’s way of avoiding a 
profane expletive, when she especially felt 
the need of it,—but he had forgotten that 
she had ever used it. 

As he walked from the lawyer’s office to 
his hotel, he was deeply absorbed in 
his effort to make up his mind, but it 
was characteristic of him that even in 
his absorption he winced at the sight 
of a caged robin, sitting, moping, on 
its perch in front of a_ tobacconist’s. 
He had passed the poor wild thing and 
walked a block, before he turned im- 
pulsively on his heel, and came back to 
interview the shopkeeper. “How much 
will you sell him for?’ he said, with 
that charming good nature that always 
made people eager to oblige him. The 
robin looked at him with lack-luster 
eyes, and sunk his poor little head down 
into his tarnished feathers; there was 
something pathetically familiar in the 
movement, and Blair cringed. “I want 
to buy the little beggar,” he said to the 
man, so sharply that the owner mentioned 
a preposterously high price. Blair took 
the money out of his pocket, and the bird 
out of the cage. For a minute, the dulled 
captive hesitated, clinging with terri- 
fied claws to his rescuer’s friendly fin- 
ger. “Off with you, old fellow!” Blair 
said, tossing the bird up into the air; 
and the unused wings were spread! For 
a minute the eyes of the two men fol- 
lowed the joyous flight over the house- 
tops; then the tobacconist grinned rath- 
er sheepishly: “Guess you’ve struck 
oil, ain’t you?’—or somebody’s left you 
a fortune.” 

Blair chuckled. “ Think so?” he said. 
But as he walked on down the street, he 
sighed; how dull the robin’s eyes had 
been! Elizabeth’s eyes looked like that, 
sometimes. “ What a cussed fool I am,” 
he said to himself; “ten dollars! Well, 
Tll have to contest the will, and get that 
fortune, or I can’t keep up the liberator 
réle!” Then he fell to thinking how he 
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must invest what fortune he had (any- 
thing to get that confounded robin out 
of his head!). “I’m not going to keep 
all my money in «4 stocking in the bank,” 
he told himself. The idea of investment 
pleased him; and when he got back to 
Mercer he devoted himself to consulta- 
tions with brokers. After some three 
months of it, he found himself distinctly 
interested. “It’s mighty good fun,” he 
told his wife once; “I really like it.” 
Elizabeth said, languidly, that she 
hoped he would go into business, because 
it would have pleased his mother. Since 
Mrs. Maitland’s death, Elizabeth had not 
seemed well; no one connected her lan- 
guor with that speechless walk with 
David to Nannie’s door, or her look into 
his eyes when she bade farewell to a hope 
that she had not known she was cherish- 
ing. But the experience had been a pro- 
found shock to her. His entire ease, his 
obvious interest in other matters than the 
one great matter of her life, and most of 
all his casual “glad to see you,” meant 
that he had forgiven her, and so no 
longer loved her. Of course in these two 
years she had told herself so, with per- 
fect sincerity, a thousand times; but now 
it seemed to Elizabeth that for the first 
time she really knew it. “He doesn’t 
even hate me,” she thought, bleakly. 
For sheer understanding of suffering she 
grew a little gentler to Blair; but her 
sympathy did not reach the point of help- 
ing him decide what to do about the will. 
So he veered between the sobering re- 
flection that litigation was probably use- 
less, anyhow, and the repulsive idea of 
using his mother’s confession of regret to 
fight her. Meantime, “ investment” had 
slipped easily into speculation,—specula- 
tion which, by that strange tempering of 
the wind that sometimes comes before the 
lamb is shorn, was remarkably successful. 
It was gossip about this speculation 
that made Robert Ferguson prick up his 
ears: “Where in thunder does he get 
the money to monkey with the stock-mar- 
ket?” he said to himself; “he hasn’t 
any securities to put up, and he ean’t bor- 
row on his expectations any more,—every- 
body knows she cut him off with a shil- 
ling!” He was concerned as well as 
puzzled. “Tl have him on my hands 
yet,” he thought, morosely. “ Confound 
it! It’s hard on me that she disinherited 
Vor. CXXIII.—No. 734.—33 
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him. He'll be a millstone round my neck 
as long as he lives.” Robert Ferguson 
had long ago made up his mind-— 
with tenderness—that he must support 
Elizabeth; “but I won’t supply that boy 
with money to gamble with! And if he 
goes on in this way, of course he’ll come 
down on me for the butcher’s bill.” That 
was how he happened to ask Elizabeth 
about Blair’s concerns. When he did, of 
course the whole matter came out. It 
was Sunday morning. Elizabeth, start- 
ing for church, had asked Blair, per- 
functorily, if he were going. “ Church?” 
he said—he was sitting at his writing- 
table, idly spinning a penny; “not I! 
I’m going to devote the Sabbath day to 
making up my mind about the will.” 
She had made no comment, and his lip 
hardened. “She doesn’t care what I 
do,” he said to himself, gloomily; yet 
he believed she would be pleased if 
he refused to fight. “ Heads or tails,” 
he said, listening to her retreating step; 
“ suppose I say ‘ heads, bird in the hand; 
—work. Tails, bird in the bush ;—fight.’ 
Might as well let luck decide it, if she 
won’t help me.” 

She had never thought of helping him; 
instead she stopped at her uncle’s and 
went out to the garden with him to watch 
him feed his pigeons. When that was 
over, they came back together to the li- 
brary, and it was while she was standing 
at his big table buttoning her gloves that 
he asked her if Blair was speculating. 

Yes; she believed he was. No; not 
with her money; that had been just about 
used up, anyhow;—although he had paid 
it all back to her when he got his money. 
“ And—and would you be willing to in- 
vest it for me, Uncle Robert?” she said. 

“Of course IT’ll invest it for you; 
but mind,” he barked, with the old, 
comfortable crossness, “you won’t get 
any crazy ten per cent. out of my invest- 
ments! You'll have to go to Blair 
Maitland’s wildeats for that. But if he 
isn’t using your money, how on earth can 
he speculate? What do you mean by 
‘his’ money ?” 

“Why,” she explained, surprised, “ he 
has all that money Mrs. Maitland gave 
him the day she died.” 

“ What!” 

“Didn’t you know about the check?” 
she said; she had not mentioned it to 
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him herself, partly because of their tacit 
avoidance of Blair’s name, but also be- 
cause she had taken it for granted that 
he was aware of what Mrs. Maitland had 
done. She told him of it now, adding, 
in a smothered voice, “ She forgave him 
for marrying me, you see, at the end.” 

He was silent for a few moments, and 
Elizabeth, glancing at the clock, was turn- 
ing to go, but he stopped her. “ Hold on 
a minute. I don’t understand this busi- 
Tel. me all about it, Elizabeth.” 

She told him what little she knew, 
rather vaguely: Mrs. Maitland had drawn 
a check—no; she believed it was called 
a bank certifieate of deposit. It was 
for a great deal of money—$200,000 she 
thought it was. 

Robert Ferguson struck his fist on the 
arm of his chair. “ That’s it!” he said. 
“That is where David’s money went!” 

“ David's money?’ Elizabeth 
breathlessly. 

“T see it now,” he went on, angrily; 
she had the money on hand; that’s 
why she tried to write that letter. How 
Fate does get ahead of David every time!” 

“Uncle! What do you mean ?” 

He told her, briefly, of Mrs. Maitland’s 
plan. “She said two years ago that she 
was going to give David a lump sum. 
1 didn’t know she had got it salted 
down—she was pretty close-mouthed about 
some things—but I guess she had. Well, 
probably, at the last minute, she thought 
had been hard on Blair, and de- 
cided to hand it over to him, instead of 
giving it to David. She had a right to— 
a perfect right to. But I can’t under- 
stand it. The very day she spoke of 
writing to David, she told me she would- 
n’t leave Blair a cent. It isn’t like her 
to whirl about that way; unless it was 
during one of those times when she— 
didn’t know what she was doing. 
Well,” he ended, sighing, “there is noth- 
ing to be done about it, of course; but ’m 
going to see Nannie, and get at the bot- 
tom of it, just for my own satisfaction.” 

Elizabeth’s color came and went; she 
reminded herself that she must be fair 
to Blair; his mother had a right to show 
her forgiveness by leaving the money to 
him instead of David. Yes; she must 
remember that; she must be just to him. 
But even as she said so she ground her 
teeth together. 
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“Blair did not try to influence his 
mother, Uncle Robert,” she said, coldly, 
“if that’s what you are thinking of. 
He didn’t her while she was sick; 
you know that. He has never seen her 
since—since— 

“There are other ways of influencing 


see 


people than by seeing them. He wrote to 
Nannie, didn’t he?” 
“Tf I thought,” Elizabeth said in a 


low voice, “that Blair had induced Nan- 
nie to influence Mrs. Maitland, I would—” 
But did not finish her sentence. 
“ Good-by, Uncle Robert. I’m going to 
see Nannie.” 

As she hurried down toward Shanty- 
town through the dreary Sunday silence 
of the streets, she said to herself that if 
Nannie had made her stepmother give 
the money to Blair, she, Elizabeth, would 
do something about it! 
it!” she said, passionately. 

It had been a long time sinee Eliza- 
beth’s face had been so vivid. It seemed 
as if the old sheet-lightning of anger 
began to flash faintly across it. She did 
not know what she would do to Nannie 
if Nannie had induced Mrs. Maitland to 
rob David, but she would do something! 
Yet when she reached the house, her 
purpose waited for a minute; Nannie’s 
tremor of loneliness and perplexity was so 
pitifully in evidence that she could not 
burst into her own perplexity. .. . 

She had been trying, poor Nannie! to 
make up her mind about many small, 
crowding affairs incident to the situation. 
In these weeks since Mrs. Maitland’s 
death, Nannie, for the first time in her 


she 


“T won’t have 


life, found herself obliged to answer 
questions. Harris asked them: “ You 
ain’t a-goin’ to be livin’ here, Miss 


Nannie; *tain’t no use to fill the coal- 
cellar, is it?’ Miss White asked them: 


“Your mamma’s clothes ought to be 
put in camphor, dear child, or given 
away; which do you mean to do?” 


Blair asked them: “ When will you move 
out of this terrible house, Nancy dear?” 
A dozen times a day she was asked to 
make up her mind—she whose mind had 
always been made up for her! 

That hot Sunday morning when Eliza- 
beth was hurrying down to Shantytown 
with the lightning flickering in her cloud- 
ed eyes, Nannie, owing to Miss White’s 
persistence about camphor, had gone 
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into Mrs. Maitland’s room to look over 
her things. 

Oh, these “things”! These pitiful 
possessions that our helpless dead must 
needs leave to our shrinking disposal! 
How well every mourner of us knows 
them; how well we know the ache of 
perplexity and dismay that comes with 
the very touch of them. It is not the 
valuables that make us shrink,—they set- 
tle themselves; such-and-such jewels must 
go to So-and-so; such-and-such books or 
pictures or pieces of silver belong ob- 
viously to this or that side of the family. 
But what about the dear, valueless, per- 
sonal things that neither side of the fam- 
ily wants? Things treasured by our 
silent dead because of some association 
unknown, perhaps, to us; what about 
these precious, worthless things? Mrs. 
Maitland had no personal possessions of 
intrinsic value, but she had her treas- 
ures. There was a little calendar 
on her bureau; it was so old that 
Nannie could not remember when it 
had not been there hanging from the 
slender neck of a bottle of German 
cologne. She took it up now, and 
looked at the faded red crescents of 
the new moon; how long ago that moon 
had waxed and waned! “She loved it,” 
Nannie said to hetself, “because Blair 
gave it to her.” Standing on the bureau 
was the row of his photographs; on each 
one his mother had written his age and 
the date when the picture had been 
taken. In the disorder of the top 
drawer, tumbled about among her coarse 
handkerchiefs, her collars, her Sunday 
black kid gloves, were relics of her son’s 
babyhood: a little green morocco slipper, 
with a white china button on the ankle- 
band; a rubber rattle, cracked and crum- 
bling. . . . What is one to do with things 
like these? Burn them, of course. There 
is nothing else that can be done. Yet one 
shivers when the flame touches them, as 
though the cool fingers of our dead 
might feel the scorch! Poor, frightened 
Nannie was the last person who could 
light such a holy fire; she took them up— 
the slipper or the calendar—and put them 
down again. “Poor Mamma!” she said 
over and over. Then she saw a bunch 
of splinters tied together with one of 
Blair’s old neckties; she held it in her 
hand for a minute before she realized 
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that it was part of a broken cane. She 
did not know when or why it had been 
broken, but she knew it was Blair’s, and 
her eyes smarted with tears. “ Oh, how 
she loved him!” she thought, and drew a 
breath of satisfaction, remembering how 
she had helped that poor, speechless, dy- 
ing love to express itself 

She was standing there before the open 
drawer, lifting things up, then putting 
them back again, unable to decide what 
to do with any of them when Elizabeth 
suddenly burst in: 

“ Nannie!” 

“Oh,” Nannie said, “I am so glad 
you’ve come!” She made a_ helpless 
gesture. “Elizabeth, what shall I do 
with everything ?” 

Elizabeth shook her head; the question 
which she had hurried down here to ask 
paused before such forlorn preoccupation, 

“Of course her dresses Harris will 
give away—” 

“ Oh no!” Elizabeth interrupted, shrink- 
ing. “ Don’t give them to a servant.” 

“ But,” poor Nannie protested, “they 
are so dreadful, Elizabeth. Nobody 
can possibly wear them, except—peo- 
ple like some of Harris’s friends. But 
things like these—what would you do 
with these?’ She held out a discolored 
pasteboard box broken at the corners and 
with no lid; a pair of onyx earrings lay 
in the faded blue cotton. “I never saw 
her wear them but once, and they are so 
ugly,” Nannie mourned. 

“ Nannie,” Elizabeth said, “I want to 
ask you something. That certificate Mrs. 
Maitland gave Blair: what made her give 
it to him?” 

Nannie put the pasteboard box back in 
the drawer and turned sharply to face 
her sister-in-law, who was sitting on 
the edge of Mrs. Maitland’s narrow old 
bed; the scared attention of her eyes ban- 
ished their vagueness. “ What made her 
give it to him? Why, love, of course! 
Don’t you suppose Mamma loved Blair 
hetter than anybody in the world, even 
if he did—displease her?” 

“TIinele thinks you may have influenced 
her to give it to him.” 

“T did not!” 

“Did you suggest it to her, Nannie?” 

“T asked her once, while she was ill, 
wouldn’t she please be nice to Blair,—if 
you call that suggesting! But I don’t 
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think she heard me; you know how she 
wouldn’t hear people when she didn’t 
want to,” Nannie said; she spoke with 
marked nervousness, as if talking against 
time. “ As for the certificate, what hap- 
pened was that that last morning she 
sort of woke up, and told me to bring it 
to her to sign. And I did.” 

She turned back to the bureau, and put 
an unsteady hand down into the drawer. 
The color was rising in her face, and a 
muscle in her cheek twitched painfully. 

“But, Nannie,” Elizabeth said, and 
paused; the dining-room door had open- 
ed, and Robert Ferguson was standing on 
the threshold of Mrs. Maitland’s room 
looking in at the two girls. The astonish- 
ment he had felt in his talk with his niece 
had deepened into perplexity. “I guess 
Ill thresh this thing out now,” he said 
to himself, and picked up his hat. He 
was hardly ten minutes behind Elizabeth 
in her walk down to the Maitland house. 

“Nannie,” he said, kindly,—he never 
barked at Nannie—“ can you spare time, 
my dear, to tell me one or two things 
I want to know?” He had come in, and 
found a dusty wooden chair. “ Go ahead 
with your sorting things out! You 
can answer my question in a minute; 
it’s about that certificate your mother 
gave Blair.” 

Nannie had turned, and was standing 
with her hands behind her gripping the 
edge of the bureau; she gasped once or 
twice, and glanced first at one inquisitor 
and then at the other; her face whitened 
slowly. She was like some frightened 
creature at bay; indeed, her agitation was 
so marked that Robert Ferguson’s per- 
plexity hardened into something like sus- 
picion. “ There is something wrong!” he 
said to himself. “ You see, Nannie,” he 
explained, gently, “I happen to know 
that your mother meant it for David 
Richie, not Blair.” 

“Tf she did,” said Nannie, “she 
changed her mind.” 

“ When did she change her mind?” 

“T don’t know. She just told me to 
bring the check to her to sign, that— 
that last morning.” 

“ Was she perfectly clear mentally—?’ 

“Yes. Yes. Of course she was! Per- 
fectly clear.” 

“Tid she say why she had changed 


her mind?’ 





“No,” Nannie said, and suddenly 
fright and anger together made her 
fluent; “but why shouldn’t she change 
her mind, Mr. Ferguson? Isn’t Blair her 
son? Her only son! What was David 
to Mamma? Would you have her give 
all that money to an outsider, and leave 
her only son penniless? Perhaps she 
changed her mind that morning. I don’t 
know anything about it. I don’t see what 
difference it makes when she changed it, 
so long as she changed it. All I can tell 
you is that she told me to bring her the 
check, or certificate, or whatever yeu call 
it, out of the little safe. And I did, and 
she made it out to Blair. I didn’t ask 
her to. I didn’t even know she had it; 
but I am thankful she did it!” 

Her eyes were dilating; she put her 
shaking hand up to her throat, as if she 
were struggling for breath. Her state- 
ment was perfectly reasonable and prob- 
able, yet it left no doubt in Robert Fer- 
guson’s mind that something was wrong 
—very wrong! Even Elizabeth could see 
it. They both had the same thought: 
Blair had, in some way, influenced, per- 
haps even coerced his mother. How, they 
could not imagine, but Nannie evidently 
knew. They leoked at each other in dis- 
may. Then Elizabeth sprang up and put 
her arms around her sister-in-law. “ Oh, 
Unele,” she said, “ don’t ask her anything 
more now!” She felt the quiver through 
all the terrified little figure. 

“Mamma wanted Blair to have the 
money; it’s his! No one can take it 
from him!” 

“ Nobody wants to, Nannie, if it is his 
honestly,” Robert Ferguson said, gravely. 

“ Honestly?” Nannie whispered, with 
dry lips. 

“Nannie dear, tell us the truth,” 
Elizabeth implored her; “Uncle won’t 
be hard on Blair, if—if he has done 
wrong. I know he won’t.” 

“Wrong?” said Nannie; “ Blair done 
wrong?” She pushed Elizabeth’s arms 
away; “Blair has never done wrong!” 
She stood there, with her back against 
the bureau, and dared them. “I won’t 
have you suspect my brother! Eliza- 
beth! How can you let Mr. Ferguson 
suspect Blair?’ 

“ Nannie,” said Robert Ferguson, “ was 
Blair with his mother when she signed 
that certificate?” 
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ily “ No.” “Did what?” Robert Ferguson gasped; 
ver “ Were you alone with her?” “not—! You don’t mean—? Nannie! 
ge ; Silence. you don’t mean that you—” he stopped; 
er “ Answer me, Nannie.” his lips formed a word which he would 
rid She looked at him with wild eyes, but not utter. 
ive rt she said nothing. Mr. Ferguson put his “Mamma wanted him to have the 
ve fy hand on her shoulder. “ Nannie,” he money. The day before she died she told 
he x said, quietly, “Blair signed it; Blair me she was going to give him a present. 
n’t Es wrote his mother’s name.” That day, that last day, she told me 
iat Es “No! No! No! Hedidnot! Hedid to get the check. And she wrote his 
it, “3 not.” There was something in her voice name on it. No one asked her to. Not 
ell Vy —a sort of relief, a sort of triumph, even, Blair. Not I. I never thought of sueh 
she . that. the other two could not understand, a thing! I didn’t even know there was 
all : but which made them know that she was a check. She wanted to do it. She 
nd speaking the truth. “ He did not,” Nan- wrote his name. And then—she got 
isk nie said, in a whisper; “if you accuse weak; she couldn’t go on. She couldn't 
it; | him of that, I’Jl have to tell you; though sign it. So I signed it for her ... later. 

4 very likely you won’t understand. I did It was not wrong. It was right. It car- 
1er : it. For Mamma.” ried out her wish. I am glad I did it.” 
she [TO BE CONTINUED. ] 
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had met Mrs. Granger, and the first 

few days of the voyage on the 
Celtonia were spent in an elaborate series 
of moves whereby I hoped to elude the 
lady and checkmate her design of giving 
me “all the news ” of the Middle-Western 
town that had once been my home. Mrs. 
Granger had an exasperating talent for 
head-lines; her accounts of people sug- 
gested, in a minor key, the opulent lan- 
guage of a circus poster, and I had no 
relish for the skill with which she would 
undoubtedly put my friends throvgh the 
hoop and set them riding bareback. 

It was at that inevitable function known 
as The Ship’s Concert that she had her 
long-sought opportunity, and between the 
sulky thunderings of a famous pianist, 
who had been browbeaten by the prettiest 
girl aboard into playing for charity, I 
was forced to capitulate. “ Did I remem- 
ber Mrs. Ogilvie?” The question was, 
of course, superfluous; no one could 
possibly forget Mrs. Ogilvie. She was 
the daintiest, most distinguished object 
of charity that ever roused a generous 
community to wonder how it could offer 
its secret hoard without giving offense. 
Hers was the type that never lacks for 
“sympathy ” in its most concrete forms; 
something there was in that vague per- 
sonality that seemed to refine, as by a 
crucible, the grossest of benefits; and her 
blushing shyness in receiving the heavy 
artillery of good-will had in it something 
of positive genius. Of course I remem- 
bered Mrs. Ogilvie. 

“ Well,” Mrs. Granger prefaced her 
great disclosure by the national excla- 
mation, “she has set London by the 
ears; she is the greatest success, artis- 
tically and socially. I dare say, if she 
were a man and English born, they’d 
knight her.” 

At this I was compelled to take refuge 
behind my programme, from which flimsy 
bulwark I could hear her piling phrases 
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of approbation and excess with the loose 
facility of an auctioneer. I caught, how- 
ever, two definite-and startling state- 
ments: one, that Mrs. Ogilvie, entirely by 
her own efforts, had put her son through 
Oxford; the other, that her daughter 
was about to marry a man of title, a 
very old and substantial title and one 
that carried great wealth. 

For the remainder of the voyage I 
found myself haunted by recollections of 
the lady who, according to Mrs. Granger, 
had accomplished these marvels. When 
1 first knew her, it was in the Middle- 
Western town before referred to, well up 
the slope of the local Parnassus which is 
triumphantly crowned by the State uni- 
versity. Her husband, Professor Ogilvie, 
had occupied a succession of chairs—all 
more or less uneasy—in various minor 
educational institutions. T'o this con- 
tinual shifting, no doubt, was due his 
restless glance, as though, if perchance he 
failed to look before he sat, the seat of 
office might again be pulled from beneath 
him. The attack of “overwork,” as his 
unfortunate indulgence in drugs was 
euphemistically known, that proved fatal, 
could not but be regarded as providential, 
as at that particular university he had 
well-nigh run the length of his tether. 
His wife—vaguely, delicately, irregularly 
pretty—had the genuine commiseration 
of every one, inasmuch as her available 
assets consisted of her grandmother’s 
Chelsea tea-set and some really good old 
mahogany. Sympathy in academic cir- 
cles seemed to be taking the form of 
finding something for her to do—some 
club to manage, some drawing-room read- 
ings, perhaps; but Mrs. Ogilvie, too pro- 
foundly clever to be “ intellectual,” fled 
like a thief in the night from such a fate, 
hardly pausing for breath till she had the 
children, the family china, and the ma- 
hogany landed safely in London. At this 
period of her history I lost sight of her 
completely; the gray, stupendous world of 
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London elosed over her and blotted her 
from sight. 

Mrs. Granger at parting had given me 
Mrs. Ogilvie’s address, and the trade- 
name under which, as her friend put it, 
“she had won her spurs.” The nom de 
guerre fairly took my breath away, it was 
so audacious, so penetratingly clever. 
In assuming it she had adroitly flashed, 
to the class she wished to bespeak, a sig- 
nal that to the undiscriminating would 
mean nothing, while those who knew 
would stop, their eyes arrested by the 
name of the lady who was the heroine 
of the most amazing love-affair in 
eighteenth-century letters. 

At the earliest opportunity I called 
at the address Mrs. Granger had given 
me. No, she had not exaggerated; “the 
business” was all she had intimated, 
only stock-size epithets had not done 
justice to the wonders of the place. The 
half-timbered house that Mrs. Ogilvie 
had brought, bit by bit, from Lancashire, 
and set up in a street off Piccadilly, could 
not be improved upon as a setting for 
the enterprise which, as I understood, had 
for its object the barter and sale of 
antiques on a plane wholly subtilized and 
purged from the grosser aspects of trade. 
It was, in fact, analogous to that branch 
of dentistry known as “crown and 
bridge work”; she undertook to supply 
any deficiency that her clients may have 
suffered in the matter of grandfathers 
and inherited heirlooms by substitutes 
impossible of detection. 

The leaded panes of the old Tudor 
house, opening casement-wise to the 
streets, stimulated the imagination agree- 
ably as to the impressions to be found 
within. To enter was to turn back the 
clock a couple of centuries and to find 
the eyes suddenly relieved from the un- 
tempered modern glare. It was like float- 
ing from a turbid stream, crowded with 
boisterous excursion craft, into a clear 
still backwater, and finding mirrored in 
its unruffied depths a hoard of treasure. 
The old serving-man who admitted me—- 
and in his way he was as good as any- 
thing in the collection—showed me into 
a paneled room on the first floor, a room 
lighted with candles and the cheering 
glow of an open fire. Tea was being 
served to what the newspapers would call 
“a select company ”—oh, a very select 
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company indeed, with never a tone above 
that beautiful English note of commenda- 
tion and with a uniform adherence to 
those symbols of social integrity, frock- 
coats and trailing afternoon attire. 

Old books, old pictures, old china, old 
plate, old Sheffield, completed the homo- 
geneous impression. he type of the 
room was mid-cighteerth century; not a 
point had been stretched, not an object 
out of key, and not by chance a glimpse 
of anything French. The very candle- 
stands and fire-dogs were like fine quali- 
fying epithets in a bit of good prose. A 
maid brought me a fragrant cup of tea 
and a toasted muffin, and inquired if I 
wished to send up a card. I did so, and 
for about a quarter of an hour I was left 
to the enjoyment of my tea and the con- 
templation of the company, who chatted— 
the bulk of them appeared to be acquaint- 
ed,—took down an old book now and then, 
or discussed the merits of a bit of salt- 
glaze exactly as if they had been inspect- 
ing a private collection. As a commercial 
enterprise it was more delightfully bland 
and insinuating than I could have imag- 
ined such a thing to be, and doubtless 
gave to the purchase of other people’s 
heirlooms the dignity of inheritance. 

There was one tourist group in the as- 
semblage that was interesting from the 
force of antithesis—an American, his 
wife and daughter. These had some- 
what the air of taking their European 
holiday with the grim fortitude with 
which they would endure the régime of 
a “eure”; though for the present they 
seemed pleasantly enough relaxed, thanks 
to the excellent tea, and their comfort- 
able position at one side of the fire- 
place. The man was reading with a 
sort of furtive eagerness a book whose 
title was obscured by the subdued char- 
acter of the light. He had that wholly 
spent appearance that American men so 
frequently have who travel in the wake 
of their more eager wives and daughters; 
and there was not missing about him 
that air of habitual accommodation and 
adamantine patience that such men 
eventually acquire. From his deep ab- 
sorption in the book, I could not help 
believing that these visits to their pres- 
ent retreat were frequent, and in the 
nature of an eagerly sought-for truce. 

The wife and daughter contented them- 
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selves without books—they had the air of 
having read up exhaustively. They dis- 
pensed even with talk; but their features 
had relapsed into that spellbound gape 
which is the passionate pilgrim’s tribute 
to a shrine of especial intimacy. My 
eyes by this time having grown accus- 
tomed to the almost devotional dimness 
of the room, I followed the beatific gaze 
of the two ladies, and saw that it rested 
on a portrait set within the carven out- 
line of the over-mantel. 

The effect of this portrait, when my 
astonished perceptions finally grasped the 
likeness, whizzed through my brain like 
an electric shock. Not only had Mrs. 
Ogilvie filched the lady’s name for her 
sign- board, but the lady’s ponderous 
suitor—or have the critics definitely set- 
tled the degree of that friendship yet? 
Here he was, the subject of the famous 
life, in all his bullying confidence—head 
tilted, to catch the conclusion of the last 
speaker, and the better to administer the 
trouncing that the holder of any opinion 
in his presence well merited. 

Just what Mrs. Ogilvie was giving her 
patrons in the way of rich legend along 
with the antiques and the advice as to 


“periods ” and interior decoration pleas- 


antly titillated my curiosity. After the 
portrait I was in a measure prepared for 
the title of the book that the American 
had put aside; it was, in fact, a volume 
of the great man’s life—the great man 
whose portrait blinked above the fireplace. 

Evidently the Americans came often; 
they had the air of being perfectly satis- 
fied and of demanding nothing more in 
the way of entertainment than the gen- 
eral benignity of atmosphere. When the 
father finally closed his book, it was with 
a sigh, the sigh of a man who has not 
found the thing he has been looking for, 
yet leaves undone a pleasant task to 
resume it on the morrow. The ladies 
continued to maintain their peep-show 
expression of omnivorous credulity; no 
haunt of trade, however rarefied its at- 
mosphere and purged of the commercial 
spirit, could in itself have evoked their 
parting look. I had seen it before in 
the eyes of a devotee taking a last back- 
ward glance at a favorite shrine. 

The old serving-man who had admitted 
me now told me that my turn had come 
for an audience; I noticed that in speak- 
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ing of Mrs. Ogilvie he used her trade- 
name—the one on the sign-board; indeed, 
I never remember hearing the name of 
“Ogilvie” uttered about the premises. 
As I followed him up-stairs into what 
might be called the presence-chamber, I 
was very frankly conscious of the whip- 
lash of curiosity. Here was a lady whom 
IT had last seen with her mouth full of 
pins, struggling with the intricacies of a 
paper pattern and the dingiest of mourn- 
ing, preparatory to the great dash for 
London—the dash she was even then 
secretly planning while we robhed our 
little banks and tried to form classes for 
her to teach. And now here was this 
same lady, revered, petitioned, enthroned, 
like a saint in an oratory, in a room that 
was even finer than the one to which I 
had first been admitted. If that had been 
the antechamber, this gem of a century’s 
earlier craftsmanship was the throne- 
room; from the Grinling Gibbons carving 
about the over-mantel down to the small- 
est detail of paneling there was the fine- 
ness, the precision, of an old engraving— 
an engraving in which time had added 
the mellowing effect of color. Where 
had she found such treasure? Much of 
it was fine enough to be in one of- the 
good museums; it was like stumbling 
on some dusky side chapel long walled 
up in an old cathedral; the ages had but 
enriched it, and we moderns, remem- 
bering all our ugliness and_ shabbi- 
ness, breathed softly for fear of breaking 
the spell. 

Time had dealt gently with her own 
high-priestess; Mrs. Ogilvie had, if any- 
thing, grown prettier, more significant 
of line, than in the days when her rose- 
leaf complexion and blushing timidity 
made us all blind to her husband’s fail- 
ing. Her appearance at first puzzled me 
—she was both Mrs. Ogilvie and some 
one else—some one vague, yet dimly 
familiar; she made one think of those 
portraits that bereaved families have 
painted from memory. The arrangement 
of her hair, and the laces about her throat, 
were different from what I remembered, 
but there was about this present effect 
a deliberate quaintness—and then, in a 
flash, I knew I was “ getting warm,” as 
children say in the game of “ Hunt the 
Slipper.” She had taken advantage of a 
tentative resemblance to the lady whose 
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name she had appropriated, to build up 
this shrine, which purported to be—but, 
no; it was too audacious; and my initia- 
tion into the mysteries had not gone far 
enough to make me positive. 

The first rush of her greeting over— 
she had been almost too glad to see me 
for the reassurance of a genuine welcome 
—she deftly manipulated the candles so 
as to obscure my view of the picture 
over the fireplace. It was not until a 
log burst, sending a shower of sparks 
upward, that I was able to confirm my 
suspicions; in the room below, this space 
had*been filled by a portrait of the “ in- 
tellectual leviathan,” as some one had 
called the venerable doctor; the picture 
in the corresponding space of this inner 
sanctum held a replica of Sir Joshua 
Reynolds’s second masterpiece of the 
much-borrowed lady in question, the one 
he had painted about the period of her 
second widowhood. No trick of pains- 
taking reproduction in the arrangement 
of hair or the slight flare of the laces 
about her throat had been overlooked by 
Mrs. Ogilvie; she had carefully made up 
for her part of the performance—of that 
there could be no question. 

“T have thought of you so often that 
the temptation of running over to Amer- 
ica had almost overcome me.” For a 
moment I seemed to catch a glimpse of 
my old neighbor of the Middle-Western 
town through the Reynolds make-up, the 
lady who ran in by the plank-out-of-the- 
fence when her tremulous talk of duty 
to the faculty began to tell on her nerves. 
Not that there was a shred of this par- 
ticular phase of her evolution left, now 
she had the poise of a personage, but I 
gathered that her present réle was not 
without its irksome moments. 

“And you do like my house with the 
rooms arranged according to the different 
periods? Yes, they all do that now, but 
when I began, it was different.” 

I mildly rallied her on her philanthropy, 
mentioning the American family I had 
seen basking in her lower room, who 
seemed to have no more definite business 
than the enjoyment of her tea and the 
“atmosphere.” For a moment her eye 
sought mine, full of a questioning dread. 
“How much do you know?” was flashed 
before she was aware of her ocular query. 
And then, with a troubled, almost a 
Vou. CXXIII,—No. 734-34 
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pleading air, she went on: “When a 
thing of this kind is a success, it rush- 
es with the foree of an avalanche and 
it brings all sorts of things along with 
it—things that are the figments of peo- 
ple’s imaginations.” 

I managed to look credulous; the ques- 
tion was whether I could keep it up. 
However, she went on: “ People like that 
come over here and they have no place 
to go, they bring no letters but their 
letters of credit—they like to come here 
and have a cup of tea—it’s the only 
social diversion they have, and my name, 
my trade-name, interests them—” 

“They must have their pound of 
legend?” I ventured. 

She met this boldly enough. “If they 
would only stop at that—but with their 
tea they must have their dish of scan- 
dal—” 

Before I could mount guard over my 
eyes, I’m afraid they had _ inquired, 
“Then why persist in playing the hoax?” 
for I caught them impatiently traveling 
from her Reynolds make-up to the por- 
trait over the mantelpiece. The whole 
thing was too flagrant for her attitude 
of bland innocence, which implied the 
taking for granted, on my part, of a 
naiveté too great to be flattering. We 
were both silent for a moment or two, 
but we had gone too far to retract. Our 
next interchange of glances was deep and 
revealing, and I knew she was aware I 
had grasped the rich chicanery of the 
thing; that is, grasped it as far as I had 
gone—for I was confident there were un- 
plumbed depths to the enterprise that I 
had not sounded. 

“Yes, I profited by it—it would have 
been criminal not to; I had the children 
to think of; we were destitute!” The 
simple dignity with which she made this 
statement convinced me her morality was 
of that special type peculiar to certain 
women who can bring themselves to play 
tenpins with the decalogue if it will serve 
the interests of their families. 

“And now that it’s served its purpose 
—you can’t put it down?” I inquired. 

She got up and began walking about 
the room. “ Oh, you don’t know the relief 
of being able to speak of it at last—I 
didn’t do it deliberately; it grew out of 
that demand of our compatriots to make 
of Europe one long fairy-tale. To real- 
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ize their expectations, it must be a 
sentimental journey with shrines packed 
close as the brownstone fronts of New 
York. When I began, it was with no 
intention of posing as some one I was 
not. But they would have it—have it 
at any price—and finally I gave it to 
them. I started the business under my 
real name in one room; I had the Chelsea 
and I had the mahogany, and I had al- 
ways loved beautiful old things—we 
starved. When it became necessary for 
me to move, I cast about for a good trade- 
name, one to attract the right class. I 
wanted people who would appreciate 
good things when they saw them, peo- 
ple who read, people who would not 
call every straight-backed indiscretion 
of the carpenter ‘Chippendale’ and ev- 
ery blunder of a Birmingham tinsmith 
. old Sheffield.’ % 

“And you builded better than you 
knew?” I inquired. 

“Oh, didn’t I! I hadn’t been in the 
new place a fortnight before they dis- 
covered me; the name lured them, and 
they came right in and wanted to know 
all about it. I began serving afternoon 
tea, and they brought their literature— 
volumes and volumes of it—and began 
to speculate if that most slavish of 
biographers had told them—all! In the 
everlasting —iana the literati of that 
day wrote about one another, did not they 
neglect to mention some succulent bit? 
Then they began to fancy I looked like 
her—was it perhaps a family likeness ?— 
that was the next step.” 

“ And didn’t you realize where it was 
all leading ?”’ 

“Hardly. It seemed to me the most 
delightful bit of comedy, and I felt that 
no one would have enjoyed it more than 
the charmingly witty woman whose name 
I had borrowed for my sign-board. So 
I put up her portrait and his, and began 
to do my hair and arrange the laces at 
my throat as Sir Joshua painted her. 
At first it was just a bit of a lark—you 
see, I’d no idea then of their absorbing 
eapacity—I’ve known them to wait here 
for hours to eatch a glimpse of me, and 
the next afternoon they’d come back with 
cousins or friends, and there they'd sit, 
such solid estimable citizens, waiting for 
their scandalous thrill. 

“So far, on my part at least, it was all 
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a delightful prank—they had discovered 
a secret shrine—one that Baedeker and 


Gran‘ Allen had overlooked—and I had 
disco. °rcd delightful naiveté and a gold- 
mine! I began to realize it was not ex- 


actly moral, but what mother is going 
to take the bread out of her children’s 
mouths? So when they came here with 
their Stratford-on-Avon gape and hung 
round for a glimpse of me, with the pa- 
tience of children waiting for the cuckoo 
to come out of a Swiss clock, I came— 
and, heavens, how it paid! I moved this 
house bit by bit from Lancashire—carv- 
ing, paneling, all; I gave them a shrine 
worthy their choicest emotions. I don’t 
believe I should have gone on if it hadn’t 
been for the children, but they had to be 
educated and it took so much that it 
led me farther than I intended to go— 
for of course there was no longer any 
comedy about it; it had become a serious 
business on my part, and one that car- 
ried tremendous risks.” 

“And how did the English take it— 
shrine, portraits, and the fancied re- 
semblance ?” 

Her shrug was almost Gallic. “ The 
English, dear lady, don’t care a brass 
farthing. From birth they’ve been sur- 
feited with sentimental peep-shows; they 
eare far more for the hall-mark on my 
old silver than they do for the apocryphal 
bar-sinister on my shield. Sometimes I 
fancy they see the joke, in their quiet 
way, but it never for a moment deflects 
from their real business of adding to 
their collections. No, the English are 
never sentimental over buying.” We 
were both silent after this truism, and 
I spent some very profitable moments 
reflecting on the acquisitive powers of 
the two nations in the matter of antiques. 
I threw a log on the fire, and the suavely 
inviting room took on a brighter light; 
the portraits in their panels looked down 
gravely, and the straight-backed chairs, 
episcopal in dignity and absence of hu- 
mor, were too venerable to be the ac- 
eessories of so barefaced a hoax. It was 
a strange Frankenstein that she had 
raised up to herself—poor lady, she would 
better have remained at home and be- 
come “ intellectual.” 

“ But couldn’t you drop the—what you 
call ‘the legend,’ now that you are so 
well established?” I ventured. “ The peo- 
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ple down-stairs this afternoon were main- 
ly English, and, as you say, they don’t 
care about it one way or the other.” 

“You can’t understand,” she said, 
with calm desperation; “ it would be like 
dropping a purse in a crowd—what was 
in it, genuine coin of the realm? There 
would be the question raised. As it is, 
I manage to keep my two classes of 
patrons apart; the Americans like their 
tea earlier—it’s understood they run a 
better chance of catching a glimpse 
of me.” 

She sat with tightly clasped hands, the 
poor crumpled muse of comedy who had 
gone too far; and I felt my moral in- 
tegrity go down like a house of cards 
before her dry wretchedness. Her prob- 
lems had been too much for any vague 
“ principles” she might have laid claim 
to in the environment of fireside security, 
and I found myself promising to stand 
by her if the crash became imminent. 

She gave herself up to the wholly hu- 
man relief that my participation in her 
affairs seemed to yield, and cried tears 
too frankly unbecoming to be anything 
but real. Once she was in this state of 
mental déshabille, I was quickly intro- 
duced to the crux of the matter, which 
was her fear of the judgment of the 
children should they discover the fraud. 
This latter confidence, I must confess, 
left me in a state of uncertainty. I had 
made up my mind so completely that the 
young Oxonian had been fattening— 
socially and athletically, if not intel- 
lectually—on the proceeds of his mother’s 
ancestral shame, mythical though it was, 
that I was at a loss to make an honest 
man of him at a moment’s notice. The 
daughter, too, according to her mother, 
was equally ignorant as to the source of 
the family income. She had been reared 
by a relative of Professor Ogilvie’s in 
Edinburgh, a lady of excellent position, 
if, alas! of that too frequently haunting 
accompaniment—slender means. She had 
been willing to assume the guardianship 
of her young kinswoman, but the sum 
required was one that only the assiduous 
cultivation of the legend made possible. 
The girl’s happiness, her impending mar- 
riage to a Scotch earl, everything, in 
fact, for which Mrs. Ogilvie had spent 
the best years of her life battling, seemed 
to depend now on the celebrated figure’s 


ability to escape from the shrine incog- 
nita by the back door, which would, to 
press the figure a little farther, neces- 
sitate the leaving of the offertory behind. 

The question was whether she could 
afford the luxury of an honest flight 
without facing actual bankruptcy. The 
combination business—and nothing could 
be more distinct than the two halves that 
made up the profitable whole—netted her 
in the neighborhood of five thousand 
pounds a year. On the one side, in some 
fastness of back premises that still con- 
trived to pose as “hallowed ground,” 
there progressed the sale to her compa- 
triots of modern Staffordshire, and of 
sketchy reproductions of old furniture, 
at from ten to fifty times their value: 
the reverse of the medal disclosed gen- 
uinely good things sold, without the gar- 
nishing of the legend, to the shrewdly 
discriminating English. What might be 
ealled the native, or honest, branch of the 
business could be disposed of profitably, 
but the legendary half, by far the most 
profitable, was, indeed, another matter. 
In the meantime, the Ogilvie family, 
having become inured to the obligations 
of a comfortable income, would feel 
themselves in a pitiable plight without it. 

To my sharp questioning as to how she 
managed to keep her trade-name and 
address from her children, the poor lady 
replied with such an _ overwhelming 
budget of figures relative to houses rent- 
ed at a moment’s notice for fabulous 
sums, breathless trips to the Continent 
at Whitsuntide and Faster, hair-breadth 
escapes at all seasons of the year, that 
I had no choice but an unqualified 
belief in the moral integrity of the 
young Ogilvies. 

While she sat there, sensitive and suf- 
fering, fitting together the fragments of 
her bar-sinister bogey-man, many cards 
came up, some of them bearing titles as 
delectable to the foreign eye as their 
heraldic equivalent—the fabled fish, flesh, 
and fowl that make such _lusciously 
tempting marketing to those who have 
not such luxuries at home. But Mrs. 
Ogilvie was on this occasion immune 
from the temptation; she saw no one. 
Tt was late when I left her, with nothing 
more substantial in the way of a hostage 
for my promised assistance than the 
abundant sympathy that I felt too keenly 
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for my peace of mind. Despite the late- 
ness of the hour, the street in front of 
the half-timbered house was jammed with 
motors and carriages, quite half of which 
displayed the heraldic symbols before 
referred to. 

If our vices are but an exaggeration 
of our virtues, then Mrs. Ogilvie’s of- 
fense was but an amplification of a re- 
markable business insight. Her delicate 
nostril had sniffed, through the fog of 
London, a situation capable of being 
turned into a most profitable enterprise. 
She had recognized the demand for 
“quaintness” that had primarily been 
the object of her compatriots’ voyaging, 
she had seen that they wanted their old 
London at any price, now that they had 
helped to destroy it. What they desired 
most was something “just as it had 
been,” only the shock of never finding it 
was growing hourly more unbearable. 
The vast transpontine horde that had 
clamored for its steam heat and its porce- 
lain tubs, when these things were newer 
luxuries, had had more than its vandal 
way: in planting its hostile comforts on 
an alien soil it had uprooted some 
precious growths of long-mellowing cen- 
turies, which had been replaced over- 
night by certain Jack-and-the-bean-stalk 
products little different from what was 
to be met with on every street at home. 
She had sensed the situation sufficiently 
to give them back a scrap of the elusive 
“ quaintness”—the fine old house, the 
rare old things, the properties of a Lon- 
don of a past generation. The London 
of the stage-coach, the London of deep 
potations, of duels, brawls, of highway- 
men demanding minuets of duchesses on 
Hampstead Heath. All this she had 
given to those who had had the eyes to 
see, but it was not enough; they had 
demanded the fairy-tale too. 

In the manner in which certain women, 
highly specialized in the laws of social 
chemistry, may turn a shabby drawing- 
room into a salon, she had made of her 
place a sort of enchanting private mu- 
seum, to which each visitor had subtly 
conveyed to him the impression that he 
alone possessed the key to all the locks. 
That was her art—that she gave to 
each the feeling of keeping the treas- 
ure to himself. 

My peaceful holiday in 


the old- 
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fashioned English hotel that still adhered 
to bedroom candles and hat-tubs, and 
never failed to supply the elements of a 
rest-cure incident to the demands of our 
more exacting “comforts” at home, now 
became the bull’s-eye at which Mrs. 
Ogilvie, following the merciless impulses 
of her overridden nerves, fired a volley 
of notes, requests for advice, and de- 
mands for my presence at all hours. It 
was a dull day when she did not expect 
the young Oxenian to present himself in 
her paneled waiting-room, with the seant 
ceremony of a Jack-in-the-box, while the 
daughter loomed on the horizon like a 
threatened foundling that might be dis- 
covered by the housemaid any morning 
on the door-step. So much for the dan- 
gers that beset her from without, while 
those within were not Jess menacing; the 
old half-timbered house had, in fact, be- 
come a species of Trojan horse, in which 
inimical forees seemed but to await the 
signal to communicate. 

The inward trouble had come prima- 
rily through the American family—the 
father who had almost daily threshed 
“The Life” for the missing key to the 
lost romance, while the wife and daugh- 
ter spent the time pleasantly gaping. 
This family had never been admitted to 
the audienee-chamber, though, as they 
had paid two hundred pounds for a set 
of glued chairs, reproductions of the 
Adams period, they felt sufficiently sure 
of their standing in the half-timbered 
house to bring to tea their friend Miss 
Topp. One glance at Miss Topp’s well- 
weathered tweed suit and durable hat 
placed her; she belonged to that type of 
over-energized spinster that seems to pull 
the continent of Europe through the fun- 
nel of her personality, and be no worse for 
the experience. She had been everywhere, 
done everything; no cathedral or museum 
had escaped her, no haunt, home, or shrine 
had been capable of evading her all- 
seeing eye. Her mail, requesting advice 
as to routes and addresses, was as bulky 
as a Prime Minister’s. She represent- 
ed, in fact, a sort of higher education 
in Baedeker. 

This lady, from the oceasion of her 
first visit, had gone much farther in 
the matter of the false scent than her 
friends. “The Life,” which had been 
a cold trail to them for such a dis- 
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heartening period, yielded to her, almost 
from the beginning, evidences to which 
she lost no time in giving tongue. Miss 
Topp, it seemed, imagined she had found 
enough, in her energetic snuffing of the 
literature of the period, to warrant her 
in writing a monograph on the subject 
of the legend. When I reported this to 
Mrs. Ogilvie—she was in the habit of 
sending me down at tea-time to report 
comments —my friend’s consternation 
was complete. Miss Topp did not stand 
for the ery of “ Wolf!—wolf!” She 
was the actual beast at the door. Mrs. 
Ogilvie buried her face in her hands: 
“Good God! with Topp, that means it 
will be in print in a couple of weeks!” 

It was with a feeling, therefore, of 
something very much akin to resignation 
that I received word that a great-aunt 
of mine was critically ill in the country 
and desired my immediate presence. I 
took the despatch to the half-timbered 
house in person and kept the cab that was 
to take me to Charing Cross waiting at 
the door. Mrs. Ogilvie issued a rather 
grudging ticket-of-leave, and only on my 
promise to return at a moment’s notice 
consented to say good-by. As I made 
my way down-stairs I noticed Adam, her 
old servant, bringing up two cards on a 
tray; I did not, of course, see the names 
on the ecards, nor had I any suspicion that 
those bits of pasteboard were of especial 
interest till I reached the waiting-room 
on the first floor, where my glance was 
arrested by a sight that threatened to 
disrupt my plans at the eleventh hour. 

There was no mistaking the two young 
people who stood in stiff-necked detach- 
ment from the throng of enthusiasts 
that crowded the house at this hour. I 
had not seen them since the knicker- 
bocker and short-frock stage of their 
evolution, but I had not a shade of 
doubt that here were the two young 
Ogilvies come to judgment. The clear- 
cut opinion of youth and munrelenting- 
ness was in every line; to what lengths 
they might have been driven by the 
subdued chorus of the rhapsodes—always 
at its height at that hour—as_ they 
pronounced the room “ quaint,” “ pictu- 
resque,” and “delightful” with the 
meaningless reiteration of the pattern 
in wall-paper, I dared not hazard a guess. 
I was thankful that our recognition was 
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not mutual, and rapidly scribbling a few 
lines on a card, I bade, the maid, who 
knew me to be persona grata with her 
mistress, to lose no time in taking them 
to her. My message and Mrs. Ogilvie’s 
children left the room together. In the in- 
terval of waiting I lived through the scene 
that, in all probability, was being enacted 
in that urbane room with the Grinling 
Gibbons carving and the portrait of the 
maligned lady looking serenely down. 

At the end of a quarter of an hour the 
maid brought me a written message: 
“Thanks for offering to wait, but please 
don’t miss your train.” And I read, back 
of the briefly scrawled message, the new 
hand in the administration of the legend, 
which henceforth, I felt, would be en- 
tirely a family affair. 

As I bade the chauffeur hurry with his 
ecab—it was an even chance whether he 
made the train or not—I had some, at 
least, of the emotions of a criminal bound 
for a country with which there is no 
extradition treaty. What happened in 
that inner sanctum I pictured a score of 
times. If driven into a corner, did the 
mother seek to justify her course by 
pointing out to the children that they 
had lived luxuriously for years on the 
proceeds of the canard? Had the attitude 
of righteous indignation, written large 
upon their young faces, melted a little 
before her unbecoming and middle-aged 
tears? Had they, perhaps, decided, after 
all, to accept the legend as an unsavory 
but profitable asset? The Ogilvies and 
their affairs pursued me into the country 
to the partial exclusion of events there, 
even as they had invaded the quiet of my 
London hotel. My interest in the morn- 
ing mail became absurdly eager, and my 
disappointment, as day succeeded day 
without bringing me any word as to the 
result of the family conference, was dis- 
proportionately great; finally I wrote, but 
received no answer; a second letter fared 
no better. My diagnosis had been cor- 
rect—whatever the solution had been, 
the children had decreed that it should 
not be communicated. 

A week later my relative was suf- 
ficiently convalescent to go to Bath, and 
T returned to London next day, arriving 
in the late afternoon. Some impulse 
made me give the cabman the address of 
the half-timbered house instead of my 
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hotel, which had been my first thought; 
as the cab drew up, I was aware that the 
block that usually marked Mrs. Ogilvie’s 
door at that hour was conspicuously ab- 
sent—the chauffeur had not his usual 
difficulty in making a landing. I paid 
and dismissed him before turning my 
attention to the house, which was still 
as a dead man. It seemed incredible 
that such utter desolation could have 
fastened on it in so short a time; a fort- 
night ago it had been venerable and hale, 
enjoying a hoary vitality in contrast to 
the middle-aged ills of its neighborhood, 
but now it was plainly done for, not only 
dead, but abandoned. The surly after- 
noon light flickering on its boarded win- 
dows made the place look as if it had 
been deserted for a century. 

A shabby-looking man, loitering about 
the premises like a dog that had been 
forgotten in the general exodus, sug- 
gested a former possible connection with 
the place. My inquiry elicited from this 
cockney Ulysses an Odyssey, impossible 
to curtail if I would have those chapters 
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The Three Sisters 
BY CHARLES F. MARPLE 


HREE sisters; one sat spinning, 


touching the flight of the Ogilvies. It 
seemed he had been employed as a “ hand 
polisher” in the late establishment, but 
was subject to attacks of vertigo which 
made him uncertain as to time or place. 
He believed he had been absent a matter 
of two days, when, on presenting himself 
for work—it happened to be at eleven at 
night—he had been amazed to see fur- 
niture vans backed to the door and a 
wholesale moving in progress. Presently 
“the missus” came down, veiled and 
led by a young lady and gentleman, 
who put her into a cab, and all of them 
drove off at a rattling pace. “And I 
arsked the helper wot ’ad come over the 
bloomink place, or if ’twas me still ’aving 
wertigo, and ’e sez: ‘It’s all gone up in 
smoke.’ ‘And the missus? I arsked ’im, 
for I liked the missus, I did, and ’e sez, 
‘Up in smoke too; off to America.’ ” 

At the risk of inducing another attack 
of vertigo, I gave him a couple of shil- 
lings, and as I moved down the street I 
heard him repeat over and over: “ All 
gone up in smoke—all gone up in smoke.” 


The youngest and most winning; 
They asked her as she spun: 
“Ts the day yet beginning?” 


“Day is begun.” 


Three sisters; one sat sewing, 


The middle-aged, the knowing; 
They asked, “How doth Day run?” 
“The lights and shades are showing 


The midday sun.’ 


Three sisters; one sat weaving; 
The eldest, she was grieving; 


“Ts the whole day yet won?” 
“We nothing gain deceiving; 


Day is done.” 
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Wreckers of the Florida Keys 


BY GEORGE 


a chain of coral reefs covered with 
semi-tropical vegetation, stretching 

from Miami to Key West—have been 
celebrated on all the water-fronts of the 
world for the trouble they make the deep- 
sea men. The Keys lie directly in the 
path of the West-Indian hurricanes, 
which originate in general in the Carib- 
bean Sea off the Jamaican coast, and 
pursue a course around Cape San An- 
tonio of Cuba, up the Yucatan Passage, 
and across the Gulf to sea. What with 
currents, reefs, and high winds, the ship- 
ping bound to the Gulf ports and the 
West Indies, creeping close inshore to 
escape the north-bound Gulf Stream, 
faces catastrophe. Wrecks follow as a 
matter of course. Tramps, steamers, 
liners, schooners, and all, from the most 
ancient to the most modern, often find 
themselves helplessly stranded, and, more 
often than not, are beaten to pieces. 
In a recent hurricane three hundred 
craft, big and small, were driven ashore. 
There is therefore, in time of gales, sal- 
vage to win. Great craft carrying cargo 
to the value of a million of dollars have 
gone ashore within reach of the watch- 
ful wreckers from Key West—cotton- 
steamers, bound from Galveston to Liver- 
pool, for example—and others will surely 
go ashore again. Wrecking is a profit- 
able avocation—it is always ostensibly 
an avocation—and is prosecuted with 
fervor; a certain wrecking-master of 
Key West has had as much as sixteen 
thousand dollars for his attentions to a 
wreck through a period of sixteen days. 
Followed with daring and skill and a 
merciless lack of sympathy for skippers 
in trouble, wrecking has yielded for- 
tunes to the islanders; and it is thus 
that it has been followed for generations. 
It is chiefly with wrecking that the 
fishing fleet of Key West concerns itself. 
The fleet is prepared to put to sea on 
the first news of disaster; not only that. 


! — generations the Florida Keys— 
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it anticipates disaster. Key West keeps 
an eye on the weather, is quite well 
aware of the shipping in the neighbor- 
hood, and is informed of every prom- 
ising happening on the coast, from the 
outermost island to Miami. Moreover, 
Key West has peculiar ideas in respect 
to the beneficence of Providence with 
which the deep-sea skipper can hardly be 
said to be in sympathy. 

“T was hoping the Spanish Princess 
would turn up here,” remarked a wrecker 
of Key West, with a casual sigh, “but 
I see by the bulletin that she’s safe in 
Vera Cruz.” 

There was a general sigh. 

“There’s just two ways of getting 
rich in Key West.” added a wealthy 
manufacturer; “I’m in the cigar busi- 
ness myself.” 


That the wreckers have this peculiar 
attitude toward shipping in distress is 
of course beyond question. It is best 
illustrated by an unauthenticated tradi- 
tion of Key West. The story goes that 
the past generation rigged a line between 
two mules, hung ship lights on it, and 
walked the mules along the beaches of 
the outlying keys to convey the im- 
pression that a ship was sailing along, 
and by this means lure the unsuspecting 
captain of some passing steamer from 
the channel into the treacherous reefs. 
This end accomplished, the next step 
was to board and loot. This is mere 
tradition. The Key West of to-day is 
not by any means to be suspected of 
tricks like these; but Key West has no 
hesitation in taking advantage of the 
misfortunes which befall off her coast, 
and of stripping the wretched owners and 
underwriters of the last penny to be 
extracted. .Not long ago a steamship, 
bound from Galveston to Continental 
ports, went ashore on Rampidias Reef. 
This was all as it should be, of 
course, but there was little in it for 
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the wreckers, after all, for the steam- 
ship was in wheat; and as there are no 
mills on the island, no one in Key West 
wanted wheat. This ship, however, was 
floated and brought into port in leaking 
condition, whereupon the insurance sur- 
veyor, who had by this time arrived 
from New York, determined to jettison 
part of the cargo to bring the damaged 
plates above water. To this end he began 
to shovel the wheat over the side. But 
there was nothing in this for the wreck- 
ers. It wouldn’t do at all; something 
must be done about it. So the wreckers 
complained to the harbor authorities that 
the insurance surveyor was filling up 
the channel. 

“Look here,” said they; “we can’t 
have the channel filled up in this way 
to save the underwriters’ money.” 

“Not at all,” said the harbor au- 
thorities; “something shall be done 
about it.” 

The attention of the authorities hav- 
ing been called to the matter in this 
emphatic way, the insurance surveyor 
was ordered forthwith to stop the nefa- 
rious operation of filling up the channel. 
There was nothing left for him to do 
but engage the wreckers to lighter the 
eraft, which was precisely what the 
wreckers had been aiming at. For a 
good round price by contract, the wreck- 
ers brought two schooners alongside, but 
anchored them forty feet away. The 
lightering crew then gravely proceeded 
to shovel the wheat, not aboard the light- 
ering schooners, but merely at them. 
This was gravely continued, the wheat 
falling in the water, until sufficient had 
been jettisoned; whereupon the decks of 
the schooners were gravely swept of the 
last grain of wheat and the craft towed 
to their berths. From the wreckers’ 
point of view, this was a profitable, and 
therefore perfectly proper, proceeding. 
Only the underwriter had been damaged. 

“Dammit!” said a wrecker, “let ’em 
look out for themselves.” 

That is precisely the attitude. 


The wrecking operation is simple 
enough. It is purely a matter of get- 
ting aboard, contracting with the captain, 
and salving the cargo. When the news 
is, “ Wreck ashore!” the ever-ready fleet 
of one hundred and fifty small schooners 
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and little sloops puts off in glorious haste 
and hope. The water-front is alive with 
excitement; it awaits news of name and 
cargo; it celebrates word of rich cargo, 
and honors the wrecker first aboard with 
a fame which is peculiarly desirable in 
Key West. Small heed is paid by the 
fleet to wind and sea. It is a race from 
the start, with a large prize to the win- 
ner, for the wrecker first aboard is 
privileged to make the salvage contract 
with the bewildered skipper. The vessel 
may be high and dry on a shoal; she 
may be full of water on a reef, with the 
sea breaking over her deck; she may be 
listed in the surf on the beach of a key; 
she may lie in the boiling surf on a reef 
five miles out to sea. The crew may have 
abandoned her, in which case she is a 
derelict with enormous salvage, and there 
is no trouble with captain or owners. 
Or the crew may be still aboard, either 
in desperate anxiety to be taken off, or 
in desperate fear of these very wreckers 
—who have a piratical-reputation among 
deep-sea men—and in fighting humor to 
keep them at a distance until the real 
situation of the ship is solved. The 
wrecker, however, will never stand off 
until he is persuaded beyond doubt. 
Even the point of a gun, unless it has 
real meaning behind it, will not con- 
vince him. Not long ago a wrecking- 
master boarded a big wreck on Sombrero 
Reef, calmly looked the captain’s re- 
volver in the muzzle, and secured the 
salvage contract. Captains are always 
recalcitrant in the beginning, but in the 
end they can usually either be terrorized 
or persuaded to accept assistance; and 
the wrecker is a master of diplomacy in 
the art of convincing a captain that his 
situation is desperate. Once a salvage 
contract is made, romance goes out of 
the business; the fleet slips alongside and 
lighters the cargo, which then goes to 
the storehouses at Key West. 

There is small sympathy for the un- 
fortunate captain in any case. 

“The buoy was half a mile out of 
place!” a disgusted skipper complained, 
by way of accounting for his situation. 

“What do I care?” was the wreck- 
er’s response. “If it hadn’t been, you 
wouldn’t be here.” 


“Starting for a wreck,” said a fa- 
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mous old wrecking-master, with a little 
laugh, “you never know what you're 
likely to run into.” We were then draw- 
ing alongside the wreck of the Louisiana, 
on Sombrero Reef, some days after the 
event. A nodding swell was heaving in, 
racing over the submerged reef with a 
nasty lop, and breaking on the exposed 
coral with a foreeful splash of spray. 
“Tt’s ‘Wreck ashore!’ and that’s all,” 
he continued. “Whether schooner or 
steamer you don’t know. Nor do you 
know the exact location; nor do you know 
what the manifest is—the most interest- 
ing question of all. But out you go in 
a gale and make the best of what happens 
—phosphate or cotton. When the Alician 
went ashore on the Bahamas she was full 
to the hatches with a cargo that made 
my mouth water when I saw it. While 
the gale was still blowing we had a tele- 
gram from a friend of mine in Cuba, 
where the crew was landed by a passing 
steamer, giving us only a general idea 
of where the wreck lay. We put cut that 
night, seven schooners of us, and got 
across the Gulf Stream to the Bahamas 
in twelve hours. It was a long search 
down the coast line, but we found her 
at last, hard and fast like a rock on a 


THE WRECKERS ARE ON THE SCENE 


point beyond Bahama Shoal, in a smother 
of soapy green water churned up thick 
and white from the coral bottom. It was 
a nasty place; there wasn’t any lee, and 
the anchor wouldn’t hold in the gale that 
was blowing. There was nothing to do 
but to run to Saw Key for shelter until 
the sea went down. Lord, but we hated 
to leave her! It was the largest gift of 
God in years. The wreck represented 
hundreds of thousands of dollars to the 
underwriters and tens of thousands to 
us. She had been abandoned, too; there 
was nothing to do but start in salving 
eargo. It was the easiest kind of sal- 
vage, but it looked as if it might not 
come our way. 

“There was more than a high sea to 
consider ; there was the Black Fleet from 
the Bahamas to take into account. No- 
body loves the Black Fleet; they are tough 
customers, and no friends of the Key 
West wreckers. We lay in the shelter of 
Saw Key until we couldn’t stand it any 
longer; then twelve of us decided to get 
aboard, anyhow, to hold possession, and 
let the fleet follow. We got aboard be- 
tween seas and scrambled along the rail 
to the cabin, where we stayed for two 
days. With the first clearing, sure 
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THE WATER-FRONT IS 


enough, the Black Fleet came driving 
along from the Bahamas with a fair 
wind, just like a flock of vultures. It 
looked like fight. To make the best of 
things we lined up along the rail and 
bridge and vowed we were the crew. | 
had got some greasy overalls from one 
of the eabins to make two fellows look 
like engineers; and I found an old hat of 
the captain’s ior myself, And the blutf 
worked; they stood off, to order, meek as 
you like, and sang out offers to salve us 

“¢ Give us a third,’ said they. 

“What do you think she is? said is 
‘a derelict? Not much!’ 

‘If they had known what her cargo 
was we could never have kept them off. 

‘You wait until the Key West pirates 
come, said they, ‘and see what they'll 
ask for salvage.’ They had to be blutfed 
until our fellows came up from the 
shelter of Saw Key. 

‘By and by our fleet beat up. They 
were alongside and boarding before it 
dawned on the black fellows from Ba- 
hamas that we had tricked them. Mad? 
They were the maddest pirates that ever 
came ofi the Bahamas: and when they 
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IVE WITH EXCITEMENT 


found we were nothing but Key West 
wreckers ourselves the trouble began. 
There was half a gale of wind still blow- 
ing and the sea was running high. In 
maneuvering to come alongside in the 
heavy sea one of our bowsprits raked a 
mainsail of a Bahama craft. It raked 
it from gatf to boom and brought down 
a lot of wreckage. That was enough 
to start the Blacks. They went at our 
fellows for blood, swarming along their 
main-boom, knives in hand, and dropped 
aboard our schooner. There was the 
devil to pay. It was a hand-to-hand fight 
in a heaving sea, with the two schooners, 
grappled by wreckage and rolling in the 
swell, crashing into the rest of the fleet 
and threatening to break their own ribs 
against the iron sides of the wreck, from 
which I looked down on the trouble. The 
Blacks used knives; our fellows swung 
pump-handles, with which they knocked 
the niggers into the sea, going in them- 
selves by turn and crawling aboard again, 
until the boats drifted apart and the 
fight was over. 

“That was all right for the time, but 
the Blacks could get help from the Ba- 














A SKIN DIVER 


hamas before we could from Key West, 
and it seeme i to be only a matter of time 
before they could beat us. 

“¢ What do you mean by running that 
fellow down?’ said I to the man who had 
raked the Bahama craft. ‘Damn you, 
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you'll pay for that sail or I'll know the 
reason why!’ 

“That patched the matter up well 
enough, and I let two of the Blacks 
aboard. 

“*Took here, said I, knowing well 
enough that we had to share with them 
or lose all; ‘we'll salve this cargo to- 
gether.’ 

“ They agreed. 

“* You take one side,’ said I, ‘and I'll 
take the other.’ 

“T had a red-paint line drawn down 
the middle of the deck from bow to stern, 
and gave them the low side of the wreck, 
while we took the high and dry side. 
Then we all started to work. When the 
hatches were opened, the Blacks went 
mad. It was the richest cargo they had 
ever seen. They don’t get wrecks on the 
Bahamas the way we do on the Florida 
Keys. With a cargo like that and a 
crew of half-savage Bahama islanders to 
loot it, trouble was likely to break out 
any minute. Greed gets the best of a 
man and a crew of men when they get 
aboard an abandoned wreck. The is- 
landers put their loot on the low side 
of the paint line and we put ours on the 
high. Even that didn’t fix things, for 
if one of our fellows, or one of theirs, 
saw a bale of linen or case of wine on 
the other side of the line that he par- 
ticularly fancied, he would wait his 
chance to roll it over. It was take your 
pick while the other fellow wasn’t look- 
ing; and things got so bad at last that 
we had to appoint a guard from each 
fleet to watch over the cargo as it came 
out. After that it was devil take care 
of the man caught on the other side of 
the line, and things went well enough, 
until along came the customs, the under- 
writers, and a British gunboat to ar- 
range for landing the cargo in Key West. 
Not all the cargo got to Key West, of 
course; it never does in a case like that; 
there are too many leaks on the way to 
port, and the keys make good hiding- 
places for anything from a bale of cot- 
ton to a bottle of rum. This time it 
was easy.” 

I looked a question. 

“Tt was very convenient having the 
Bahama Blacks around, after all,” the 
wrecking-master replied — “the blame 
didn’t hurt them.” 


























WRECKERS OF 

The wreckers of Key West differ from 
other fishermen wreckers. They are not, 
for example, like the wreckers of Cayx 
Race. The Cape Race folk are isolated 
and unsophisticated. 
when a well-laden tramp went ashore on 
Cape Race, the fisherfolk had the choice 


A few years ago, 


of potatoes and champagne to salve. 
Potatoes were high in St. John’s that 
year; potatoes at least were valuable. 


Nobody recognized champagne. It was 
tested, however, and found insipid and 
worthless. 
champagne 


The potatoes were salved; the 
let go to the bottom. 
No Key West wrecker would have made 
the same mistake. All the knowledge of 
his forefathers been handed 
to him. He is to date, informed, 
sharp-witted, and unscrupulous; 
little gets away from him. 
he in Admiralty Law. 
knows the shoals of the law as well as 
the less perilous shoals of his own coast. 
And 


Key 


was 


has down 
up 
very 
Especially is 


He 


informed 


wrecking has been systematized. 
West is thoroughly equipped not 


only with a court for the adjustment of 


difficulties, but with warehouses for 
sheltering salved cargoes awaiting re- 


shipment. To protect their interests the 
wreckers combine, and retain eminent 


lawyers to defend them in court. Eng- 
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lish Lloyds and the 
have 


marine underwriters 
known 
travel ships 
meet disaster; but sharp as they are in 
the practice of their profession, it is a 


representatives as 


marine 


surveyors, who wherever 


case of Greek meeting Greek when they 
land in Key West. 

Neither surveyor nor wrecker will trust 
the other. “ Well, Jim,” 
eastiec surveyor wrecking-master, 
he left the stranded craft to go 
ashore, “ leave the stacks in her, anyhow, 
till I get back.” 

“Tn 


drawled a sar- 
to a 
when 


guarantee nothing,” was the 

answer. 
The wreckers of Key West, familiar 
with the reefs of the law and con- 
temptuous of their dangers, often come 


close to wreck. 
it is difficult to sal- 
vage and loot, and oceasionally only the 
extreme caution 


There is a point where 
determine between 
of a wrecker saves him 
from a long residence in the penitentiary, 
under ruthless prosecution by the Lloyds 
surveyor. When the underwriters’ agent 
boarded the wreck of the Alician on the 
Bahama Reef, he discovered to his amaze- 
ment that the ship seemed to be ashore, 
not on a reef of coral, but of ale-bottles. 
This, however, was easily accounted for. 
The ship’s cargo was in large part a 





IT WAS A HAND-TO-HAND 


FIGHT IN A HEAVING SBA 











IF A SHARK IS SEEN, THERE IS NO GETTING A DIVER OVER THE SIDE THAT Day 


consignment of ale, and the Key West 
wreckers had been aboard for three days. 
The inference from the conjunction of 
circumstances was inevitable: the wreck- 
ers had been looting ale. 

“Well, Jim,” said the surveyor to the 
master wrecker, “ how do you account for 
those bottles?” 

“Hole in her bottom,” replied the 





wrecker, blandly; “all washed out in 
the storm.” 

“Hole?” the surveyor mused—“ and 
not a cork in a single bottle!” 

When evidence was taken in the 
Admiralty Court, a curious lawyer pried 
into the matter of the reef of ale-bottles. 
No underwriters’ lawyer has any com- 
punction about convicting a key wrecker. 
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It is a difficult thing, too, if it ever has 
been done; great honor would accrue to 
the man who could accomplish it. Upon 
this oceasion it was not accomplished. 
Looting ale from the hold of a wreck is 
of course a criminal offense, as the wreck- 
ers and underwriters very well know; but 
extracting drink and provisions from the 
ice-box of a wrecked steamer to support 
life until the arrival of the underwriters’ 
agent is quite another matter, as both 
the wreckers and underwriters very well 
know. In this case it was testified to 
that the wreckers had taken nothing ex- 
cept food and drink from the ship’s ice- 
box, and there was of course no con- 
viction. The wrecker had committed no 
perjury. Perjury is not in the line of 
these cautious fellows. In all that they 
had done they were at least in their 
technical rights. It was explained after- 
ward to the underwriters’ agent who had 
been outwitted—this was after the ex- 
piration of the statute of limitation upon 
conviction for such offenses—that every 
ease of ale with which the wreckers had 
indulged themselves had first been put 
in the ice-box. 

“As fast as one man put a ease in,” 
explained the wrecker, with a guffaw, 
“another took it out.” 

The underwriters’ agent must laugh too. 

In all the world, possibly, there is no 
more reckless sailing done in small craft 
than is done by the Key West wreckers 
in the pursuit of business. In general, 
of course, steamers go ashore in a gale 
of wind; it is often a hurricane of fear- 
ful strength, and if anything is to be 
accomplished in way of salvage to them- 
selves, the wreckers must be on the scene 
at the earliest possible moment. There 
“an be no waiting for fine weather; the 
fleet must be put out and take its chances. 
These chances are necessarily fearsome ; 
the craft are small, ranging from sloops 
of less than a ton to schooners of not 
more at most than thirty tons; the gale 
has lessened a little, perhaps, but has not 
yet by any means subsided; the seas are 
running enormously high and crested 
with perilously breaking water; and as 
ships are stranded on a lee shore the 
wrecking craft find themselves in just 
the same situation, in this respect, off 
a lee shore in a gale of wind. When the 
Andonia went ashore on Rampidias Reef 





the fleet stood by in steady blow of wind 
for fourteen days. Upon one oecasion 
three schooners and their crews, bent 
upon salvage in a gale of wind, were lost. 
That these chances are taken is not at 
all surprising. In the first place, the 
wreckers are bred to the sea. Their 
physical situation, inhabiting an un- 
hospitable island practically in mid- 
ocean, has taught them how to sail. In 
the last hurricane, for example, a 
wrecking-master, bound in from Knight’s 
Key in a small sloop without a crew, 
was caught offshore with no time to run 
to shelter; but he survived the great wind, 
which wrecked a half-dozen tramps, blew 
the shipping out of Key West harbor, 
and submerged the outlying keys in four 
feet of breaking water. 

Good sailors as they are, there is 
enough to tempt them to take extraordi- 
nary chances when “ Wreck ashore!” is 
reported. The percentage of gain to the 
salvors varies with the risk run and the 
value of the cargo. It may mean, in 
proportion to the worldly estate of the 
wreckers, small fortunes for them all. 
Nobody can tell until the wreck is 
bearded. The ship ashore may be loaded 
with phosphate, which is practically 
valueless in Key West—they call a phos- 
phate-ship a forlorn hope—or she may 
be a big tramp with a general cargo run- 
ning to a million dollars in value, of 
which twenty-five or thirty thousand dol- 
lars would accrue for distribution among 
the wreckers. 

“Over half the wealth of Key West.” 
it was asserted in the town, “came di- 
rectly or indirectly from wrecks.” 

There is no wrecking-tug at Key 
West. This is a matter of deliberate 
policy. It is true that in salving a 
ship a steam-vessel is awarded more 
salvage than a schooner, because her 
usefulness in the operation is greater. 
Where a number of sailing-craft are in- 
volved, however, the total award is 
greater and is at least more widely 
distributed, consequently there is no 
tug in the wrecking service at Key 
West harbor. 

In floating a stranded ship by means 
of sailing-craft the islanders have de- 
veloped a marvelous skill. They floated 
a big Spanish coal-steamer, with eighteen 
feet of water in forepeak, and brought 
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IT WAS THE RICHEST CARGO THEY HAD EVER SEEN 
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her into Key West harbor. It was Key 
West divers that drove the wedges into 
the wide-open seams in her bottom, work- 
ing in twenty-five feet of water to do it. 
It was a Key West schooner, too, that 
went around to the Isle of Pines after a 
hurricane and stripped the sunken hull 
of the San Domingo. “It was no easy 
job for our fellows, working from a little 
sailing-craft, without proper equipment,” 
said a master wrecker, describing the 
operation, “but we got her anchors and 
gear aboard our schooner just the same. 
We saved her bronze propeller, too. We 
had a skin diver along to lay the dyn- 
amite charges that blew it off the shaft 
and to make tackle fast to haul it aboard. 
There is a lot in knowing how to use 
what you have at hand,” he added. 


In ease of total loss the vessel is 


stripped for the underwriters; and it is 
the Key West wreckers who do the work; 
everything of value is taken—anchors, 
éhains, brass fittings, and copper pipes 
from steamers, and all the sailing-gear, 
sails and masts, from sailing - craft. 
Nothing that a junk-dealer would be 
likely to buy is abandoned. From wooden 
vessels even the copper sheathing is 
stripped by the skin divers. The wreck- 
ing-schooner, with its erew of divers, 
anchors alongside the wreck. It may be 
that only the masts are sticking out ot 
water, that the hull lies in four or 
five fathoms. The divers, negroes, all 
go down without helmet or suit, and are 
therefore called skin divers. They are 
hig-bodied, small-headed, watery-eyed fel- 
lows, who ean be watched through a 
water-glass, distinct against the clear 
bright coral sand in the shadow of the 
hull. They strip the sheathing with 
a chisel—a dozen of them at work 
at a time. It takes about three min- 
utes for a diver to release a sheet of 





copper, then up he comes to the sur- 
face, grabs a life-line, and is hauled 
aboard, where he lies gasping, until, five 
minutes later, he is ready t@ go down 
again. He is good for six hours’ con- 
tinuous labor of this sort, unless sharks 
interfere. But if a shark is seen loafing 
in the shadow of the keel on the listed 
side of the hull, there is no getting a 
diver over the side that day. As Bub 
Smart, the most famous of wrecking 
craftsmen, says: “No blame to them. 
It’s a creepy business, keeping a shark 
off with your chisel while you shoot 
to the top of the water, even if you 
mly serape your naked skin against his 
sandpaper hide.” 
Bub has been a diver himself. 


Wrecks ashore spell loss for some one 

loss of lives, cargo, and ships. Sal- 
vage is salvage, and wreck must come to 
most crafts at the end of the last voyage. 
¥l'e captain stands on the bridge, wateh- 
ing the lightering of cargo, listening to 
the straining of the cables as they are 
hauled in on the winches, and for a 
week or a month, as it may be, he thinks 
of his stranded ship, his lost freights, the 
prospect of hunting a job ashore, starting 
life anew if the wreckers fail to float 
the ship. Anxiously he watches the set- 
hack caused by the storm. He paces the 
deck at night. “I’m sorry to have 
brought you here,” he says to the marine 
surveyor. Then comes the day when he 
leaves the ship stripped of everything, 
the broken skeleton of the proud craft 
he had taken down the Clyde on her trial 
trip. The wrecking-schooner lands him 
in Key West, where he sails for home, a 
passenger. Then the wrecking-schooner 
lazily puts to sea again, bound turtle- 
fishing or sponging, but all the while 
keeping one eye open for another wreck. 
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‘*The Scattering of the Mists’’ 


An Original Engraving by Henry Wolf 


OR a quarter of a century the wood-engravings of 

Hlenry Wolf have attracted the attention of dis- 

criminating judges of fine line-work. His versa- 
tility has awakened admiration, for he is equally at 
ease in interpreting the spirit of the old masters, and in 
translating the newer men whose productions have so 
greatly changed the current of modern art. His aim is 
always to represent the subject in hand, and he knows how 
to evoke a mood. In this spirit he has produced a long 
series of works from the Metropolitan Museum and many 
private collections. 

In addition to bis reproductive engravings Mr. Wolf 
has expressed himself in a number of original composi- 
tions of the highest excellence, one of which appears 
herewith. In this he has caught a fleeting, ever- 
changing aspect of nature; the trees along the banks— 
and the river too—are enveloped in a veil of mist, crea- 
ting an illusive effect, with a result of poignant beauty 
and mystery. The delicacy of light and shade produces 
a sense of color relations as definitely as a painter 
would have given them on canvas. While the engraver’s 
management of_line is adroit and his technical dexterity 
amazing, his manipulation is kept subordinate to the effect 
of the scene itself. In this original work we see not 
alone a craftsman of extraordinary skill, but an artist, 
and enjoy the pleasure to be found in an interpretation 
of the world about’ us; not its superficial representation 
merely, but its emotional content as well. 

Mr. Wolf is one of the few who have kept alive the art 
of wood-engraving, and he is applauded by those who 
appreciate his sacrifices for an ideal. His work has been 
medaled at the Paris Salon and at various expositions, 
and is hung in many museums and private collections, 
while he himself has served on several international 
juries of art. 

W. Stanton Howarp. 
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BELLE 


E was a Shepherd, a Shepherd of 
H the Golden Age. He had _ been 

for a long, long time—sinee the 
day before yesterday. 

Ilis previous incarnations had _ been 
many and varied. In the last and most 
sympathetic, he had been the iy 
Mariner, and the Mariner had been the 
lineal descendant of Jason, and Jason of 
Odysseus, and Odysseus of Launcelot, 
and Launcelot of King Solomon, and so 
on back, back into the night of time, 
back to where memory ceased. 

Of course one’s last incarnation was 
always the most sympathetic. That was 
why you chose it, or it chose you. So 
the career of Mariner, for all its grim- 
ness, had had a fascination possessed 
by no earlier ealling. To be “alone, 
alone—all, all alone,” to be let alone. 
Could anything be better than that? 

The transition from the réle_ of 
Mariner to that of a Shepherd of the 
Golden Age had been easy and natural. 
There had been no jar, no forced ad- 
justment; it had happened im this wise. 

He had been waiting in line at the 
Library. Just before him in the line 
was a slender lady. “I would like,” said 
the slender lady—“* I would like a copy 
of Theocritus.” He pricked up his ears, 
for his own real name, quite apart from 
his many incarnations, was Theocritus. 
What other Theocritus might there be, of 
whom you could get a copy? 

The girl in the blue dress brought the 
slender lady several books; she chose one 
and passed on. Then the girl turned to 
Theocritus. “I would like,” he said, 
just as the slender lady had said it—* I 
would like a copy of Theocritus.” 

The girl looked down at him, smiling. 
He didn’t come much above the top of 
the desk. “Which translation do you 
prefer?” she asked, “or do you want the 
original?” There was something in her 
voice which Theocritus recognized, and 
which he didn’t like. He had no name 


Theocritus 


RADCLIFFE 


LAVERACK 


for it, but it was often in people’s voices 
when they spoke to him. 

Without waiting for him to reply, 
which saved him embarrassment, the girl 
handed him the books which the slender 
lady hadn’t taken. He looked at them. 
In the front of one there was a little 
picture, and he decided on that. The 
girl gave it to him with the smile that 
matched the hurtful note in her voice, 
and he walked out of the Library, and 
into the square upon which it faced. It 
was a dingy spot—brown grass, a few 
tired trees, several benches, and_ tired 
people sitting on them. 

Theocritus sat down on one of the 
benches and opened his book. 

On the title-page was his own name, 
his own uncomfortable name. You ean’t 
imagine how uncomfortable it is to be 
named Theocritus if you haven’t tried 
it. The names Bion and Moschus were 
also on the title-page. He was lucky, 
he reflected, to have escaped being called 
after them, too. 

The picture which had decided him 
in his choice of the book was a picture 
of out-of-doors. A boy, more possibly a 
youth, was seated on the grass; through 
the grass a stream was flowing. Sheep 
were grazing about him. In the dis- 
tance were mountains. The coloring of 
the picture, a soft brown, suggested eve- 
ning—and yes, it was evening: there over 
the mountain hung a new moon. 

How nice and quiet it all looked, how 
tolerant and easy-going appeared the 
sheep! Theocritus began to turn the 
pages. 

“Would that my father had taught me 
the craft of a keeper of sheep!” he read. 
“For so in the shade of the elm-tree, or 
under the rocks by the stream, piping 
on reeds, I had sat and lulled my sorrow 
to sleep.” Again he read: 

“Sweet is the voice of the heifer, sweet 
her breath; sweet to lie beneath the sky 
in summer, by running water.” 
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On and on he read until all his litth 
being was filled with the murmur and 
the stir of things lovely and unknow: 

The man next him on the seat stirred 
He had been asleep; yawning he aros 
and slouched away. Theoeritus raised 
his eyes. Again the worn grass, agall 
the tired trees, and the tired people on 
the benches opposite, again the din of 
the streets; only dimly he noted it all. 
Clearer than the noise about him sound 
ed in his ears the shepherd’s pipe, clearer 
than what lay before him spread the sun 
lit slopes of the fragrant hillside. Dimly, 
too, he noted that some one else was sit- 
ting on the bench near him—another 
shepherd; they two on beds of leaves be 
side the springs of chill waters. 

Now Theocritus looked up. Alas, it 
as no shepherd; it was only a slen- 
der lady. 
fore—where, when was it? Oh yes, he 
remembered. She was the lady who had 


been before him in the line at the Li- 


Theoecritus had seen her be 


brary, she who had asked for a copy of 
n her 
She was 


looking straight before her. She, too, he 


Theocritus. She had it now, open 


hands, but she wasn’t reading. 


thought, must be gazing upon sunlit 
slopes. He drew closer to her. 

She felt him at her side and, startled, 
looked down. Her face had in it the 
magic of the pages before him; it, too, 
told him of a lovely, dawning world. 

‘We're reading the same _ book,” lh 
said, softly, “so we’re seeing the same 
things.” She smiled, a far-away smile, 
a gleam of sunshine on a distant hill. 

Again he spoke: “I’m going to be a 
shepherd; I’m going to be one always.” 

She didn’t ask him why; his eyes, blue, 
wide apart, very tranquil, gave the an 
swer. “You'll be a good shepherd,” she 
said. Her voice was like the distant 
singing of the brook. 

He continued: “I’ve never really seen 
what we’ve been reading about. I’ve 
never seen a shepherd, I’ve never seen a 
stream, I’ve never seen a mountain, I’ve 
never seen any sheep; but [ve seen 
goats,” he added. 

“Have you never been away from the 
city?” she asked. 

“Oh yes,” 
where we went there were lots of people, 
and a big lake full of water and boats, 
and a wood with red swings in it. But 


Theocritus replied. “ But 
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vou have been to where the book tells 


, °° 1 
about, I 


e continued, his eyes always on 
her face. 


‘You look as if you lived ther 
all the time.” 

She shook her hezd. “ No,” she an 
s-wered, “ | haven’t lived there for a long, 
long time, but I can see it all now just 
as if it were here 

“Tell me about it.” he said, and curled 
himself ip closer to her on the bench. 

She hesitated a moment; then—* The 
place that I see isn’t in the book,” she 
replied. “ Theoecritus never saw it; but 
he would have loved it had he seen it, 
it is such a place for a shepherd. Oh, 
“3 could only make you see it, Little 
Shepherd! Let me try and draw it for 
you.” From between the pages of the 
book she took a pencil and a sheet of 
paper. Theocritus leaned his cheek 
against her shoulder. Swiftly, surely 
she drew. 

“Tt is like this,” she said. “ Here is 
the valley, and here is the river flowing 
through the valley, and here are meadows, 
very green, and many high trees; and 
here, see, are the hills—s¢ many hills, some 
soft and round, like these, some grave 
and distant, like these. See how they 
lie along the river like a deep blue wave 
that never breaks. And here, 
where it should be watching over the 
valley, is the mountain like the mother 
Etna Theocritus sings about. And 
here, right here by the low stone wall, on 
the hillside, is the place where you sit 


ust here 


in the evening while your sheep graze 
in the fields near you, and the pine-trees 
sigh above vou, and the moon watches 
you over the moutitain, and—” she 
stopped drawing; Theocritus, looking up, 
saw that her eyes were closed. 

“ And,” he prompted, gently. 

“ And,” she went on, speaking as if to 
hers« If, 


the evening the new moon ealls and 


“sometimes as you sit here in 


mists rise languid from the river, like a 
white tide, and overspread the meadows, 
rising aimost to the top of the mountain; 
then, still languid, the, 
in the morning light the valley glistens 
with the drops of dew which the tide 
of the mists has left as the sea leaves 
the little shining shells upon the shore.” 
Her voice was so low now that Theocritus 
could searcely hear her. “Once,” she 
said, “we wondered if the voice of the 


withdraw, and 
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mist sang in the drops of dew as the sea 
sings in the shining shells.” 

She opened her eyes. “I haven't 
seen it for so long,” she said. Then 
she looked down at Theocritus sitting 
charmed beside her; her eyes were shin- 
ing like the little shells. “ And I ecan- 
not make you see it, can I, Shepherd 
Boy? I cannot show you how green the 
meadows are, or how purple the hills, or 
how blue the sky; I cannot make you feel 
the clear sunshine or the dark warm 
shadows, I cannot tell you how the 
thrushes sing. Oh, but it is all lovely— 
so lovely that the whole valley just laughs 
and sings, and the clouds passing over 
it, they laugh and sing too as they pass.” 

Theocritus sighed, a sigh of deep con- 
tent. “ And was there a shepherd there ?” 
he asked. 

She was looking far off. 

“There was a shepherd there,” she an- 
swered. “He sat and piped on the hill- 
side in the evening, but—” here she 
laughed softly. “He never could pipe 
very well,” she said. 

Theocritus was silent, still leaning his 
cheek against her shoulder, there was so 
much to think about. Then he began to 
turn the pages of the book. In a moment 
he stopped. 

“ Tlow do you say n-y-m-p-h?” he asked. 

Smiling, she said it for him. 

“Was there one of them,” he queried, 
“in the lovely place, and did the shep- 
herd sing to her and chase her through 
the trees ?” 

“There was a nymph,” she answered, 
slowly, “and the shepherd sang to her 
in the evening, but she was cruel and very 
vain, as nymphs are, and always when he 
pursued her she fled from him, and then 
one day he went away, he left the valley, 
and then—” she paused. 

“ And then,” again he prompted her. 

“* And then,” she continued, “ when the 
shepherd was gone, when the nymph no 
longer heard his voice in the evening 
or felt him near her on the hillside, then 
the valley became a desolate place to her, 
and she too went away, and she came 
at last into the city, where she is now, 
they say, wandering about like a poor 
lost sheep. Oh, Shepherd Boy,” she went 
on, and her voice was filled with some- 
thing that hurt him, “it is very hard 
to be a nymph in a stony city, for always 
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the pavements are hard for her, and the 
working for bread is hard for her, and 
always she is longing for the deep, still 
places and the wild sweet air of the 
woods.” She stopped and rose from the 
bench suddenly. “I mustn’t talk about 
her any more, Little Shepherd, and you 
must forget all the sad part of the 
story and just remember the lovely place 
—will you?” 

“But I want to know more things,” 
exclaimed Theocritus, getting down off 
the bench and walking beside her slowly 
across the square. “I want to know 
where the shepherd is, and is he sad, 
too?” 

“T don’t know where he is,” was her 
answer. “I’m sure he isn’t sed, though, 
and he isn’t a shepherd any more, I’m 
told. Long ago he laid aside his pipe, 
and he has become a great man, they say. 
Oh no, he can’t be sad, the shepherd.” 

They had come out of the square, and 
stood on the corner of the street with 
the crowds of people sweeping past them. 
Theocritus noticed now that she was very 
pale. He took her hand. “ And what is 
the name of the sad nymph?” he asked. 

“The shepherd,” she answered, not 
looking at him at all—the shepherd 
always called her Nycheia of the April 
eyes. And you, Shepherd Boy ”—smiling 
down at him—* tell me now what your 
name is before we part.” 

For the first time in his life he named 
his name without shame. 

“ Theoeritus!” she exclaimed, her eyes 
wide and bright. “Oh, I’m glad you 
have come, Theocritus. Now you will 
sing to the nymphs and to the wood- 
land people who are shut away in the 
great cities; for there are so many of 
them, just like the nymph I told you of, 
so many who are sighing for the sweet 
open places that they never see, and no 
one has heeded them or sung to them 
for so long. Don’t forget them, Theoc- 
ritus.” She turned to go, but he clung 
to her hand. 

“Won't you give me the picture of 
the lovely place,” he begged, “the one 
you made, and won’t you tell me where 
vou live?” 

She took from the book the picture 
she had drawn and wrote on the back 
of it. “Here is where I live,” she said, 
handing it to him. “Come and pipe to 
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me, Shepherd, or sing to me, Theoecritus, 
in the evening.” 

Again she started to ZO, but again he 
held her back, his eager eyes on her face. 
“I’m going to find that shepherd,” 
said, 


he 
“and I will tell him all about April 
Eyes and he will find her, and then she 
won't be sad any more; then they will 
go back to the lovely place.” 

But she shook her head with a wistful 
little “Oh Shepherd Boy, 
you must not tell the shepherd, you must 
not tell any one about April Eyes. The 
shepherd will he would 
not try and find her, and it would hurt 


laugh. ho, 


not care now, 


her, | know it would hurt her, to have 
others know her story. I don’t know 
why I have told it to you, but I have, 
so let it be a secret always between you 
and me. Don’t forget, Shepherd Boy,” 
and this time, before he knew it, she 
was gone. 

When he reached home, he found 
Horatius sitting on the front steps. 


Horatius was his brother, his senior by 
years; he was also the source of all 
As to the for their being 


named Horatius and Theocritus, suffice 


two 


evil. reason 


it to say that in so ealling them an 
attempt had been made to give dis- 
tinction to a last name almost humor- 
ously commonplace. 

Just now, to the casual observer, 


iloratius, sitting on the steps in the cool 
of the day, certainly appeared innocent 
enough. But to Theocritus he appeared 
but Horatius 
waiting for him; his eyes roved restlessly. 


anything innocent. was 

“Where yer been?” was his greeting; 
it rang like a toesin in the tense ear 
of Theocritus. 

“To the Library,” he replied, distantly. 

Horatius snatched the book from him. 
Theocritus took this ealmly. Once, but 
only had inflicted fatal 
injuries upon a Library book. 

In opening the book the picture of 
the Lovely Place fell out upon the steps. 
Involuntarily Theocritus sprang for it, 
but Horatius before Small 
now to the 


value 


onee, Horatius 


him. 
indifference ; 
Horatius divined a 


was 
use assume 
keen sense of 
in the picture. 

“You did this, I he said, 
scanning it ironically. If saying he did 
would have helped any, I think Theoec- 
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but he 


ritus would have said it, realized 
the hopelessne ss of his 

*“ No,” he said, “I didn’t do it.” Out 
wardly he appeared calm, but he was real 
ly fearfully anxious. 

Horatius looked at him. “ You 
it baek, don’t The-oc-ri-tus ?” he 
grinned. “ Well, you can’t have it—see ?”’ 


want 
vou, 


and he leaped to the sidewalk and was 
off up the the 
his hand. 


street, paper waving in 
Theoeritus stood watching him in limp 
despair. the Horatius 
and his assembling hosts he was power- 
he that. He couldn't 
them down there gathered 
the sacred picture; so, 


Before night of 


knew 


less: bear 
to see about 


after picking up 


the book, he slowly went up the steps 
and into the house, into his room, and 
flung himself on the floor. 

Gone were the fields, gone were th 


mountains, gone were the sheep; gone, 
gone all traces of the slender lady and the 
Lovely Place. All vanished at the hand 
of Horatius, the destroyer. 
trate, remained, a 
little broken harp from which the music 


had fled. 


Only a pros 


tuneless Theocritus 


All this happened on Saturday. Hi 
kepi his identity concealed, he revealed 
himself to no one until Monday, and then 
he blundered hopelessly, he gave it all 
away—which brings us back to the begin- 
ning of the story. 

It was in history class. They were 
Alexander the 
Alexander was a spirited hero, 
liked and the 

unusually _ brisk 
But Alexander 
the teacher reminded 
of the period—Alexander must not, for 
all his fascination, be looked upon as 
the type of man to be admired or fol- 
lowed. There were other heroes, heroes 
of peace, whose lives left indeed no glit- 
tering wake, but who, humbly, often 
obseurely, labored for the good of men. 
“ Now,” said the teacher, looking earnest- 
ly at the rows of faces before her—* now, 
I want some of you boys to tell me what 


Whom 


learning 
Great. 

the class 
had 
pathetic. 


things about 
recitation 
and 
must not, so 
them at the end 


him, 


heen sym- 


you want to be when you grow up. 
would you most rather be like.” 

The result of this appeal to 
benches was disappointing. 


the 
The paths 
of glory were quite good enough and safe 
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enough for them; small matter where 
they led. No one expressed the slightest 
interest in the heroes of peace until the 
question came to Theocritus. 

“ And you, Theocritus,” said the teach- 
er. “what would you like to be?” 

Theocritus lifted his tranquil gaze; 
before he realized it the words escaped 
him. “A shepherd,” he replied, and then 
wished with all his might that he hadn’t. 
Little gusts of fear ruffled the clear blue 
of his eyes. 

The class swayed in merriment. The 
teacher was surprised, as she generally 
was by Theocritus; you never knew 
where you were going to find him. 

“A shepherd!” she said. “That is 
very sweet. What made you think of 
that, Theocritus ?”’ 

He had to give some explanation. To 
his astonishment, he heard himself as- 
serting calmly, “The Lord is my Shep- 
herd.” Then he wondered why he had 
said it. The teacher also wondered why, 
but she didn’t like to ask. There must 
be some line of connection, clear to 
Theocritus, which should be obvious 
to her. 

“Qh,” she said, hesitatingly, “you 
mean, Theocritus, that because the Lord 
is your Shepherd, because He takes care 
of you, so you wish to be like Him, and 
to guide and take care of other people. 
That is a beautiful thought, Theocritus. 
You have grasped, as none of the others, 
the idea that I meant you to get from 
to-day’s lesson.” 

When the session was over, Theocritus 
lingered in the school-room. He hoped 
the boys would get tired of waiting for 
him outside, but they didn’t. They were 
there, gathered about the gate, and he 
braced himself to meet them. Hideous 
sounds escaped them as he approached. 
“ Baa! baa! baa!” they called, in horrible 
caricature, and wagged hurriedly im- 
provised tails. 

He walked past them, pretending not 
to notice, and they closed in around 
him. “Lead us, Shepherd,” they called 
—“lead us home.” “ Leave them alone, 
and they'll come home, wagging their 
tails behind them,” they chanted. At first 
the little shepherd walked slowly, his un- 
couth flock cavorting at his heels; he 
was bound he wouldn’t notice them. 
Then he couldn’t stand it any longer 
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and began to run. He ran like the wind, 
for he was practised; he was always in 
flight, always escaping. The flock pur- 
sued him, baaing stridently, but he reach- 
ed the kitchen door first, banged it to, 
and locked it. Outside the flock consult- 
ed. Horatius was about to show another 
way of entrance, when—was it a fire- 
engine or an ambulance bell that sound- 
ed in the street?—away scampered the 
fickle sheep. 

He watched them through the. blinds 
until they disappeared, then he listened 
until all sound of them had died away. 
Now he must act quickly before they 
were upon him again. From under the 
mattress he brought forth an old tin 
horn, from under the stove he brought 
forth a white cat; with these in his arms 
he opened the door, looked, listened 
again, and then he made for the back 
fence. Once over this, he came to an- 
other and then another. He breasted 
them manfully, like a little sea-tossed 
boat now sinking in the trough, now 
rising again to the crest of the high- 
board waves. It was a perilous trip. 
He and the eat clung to each other 
desperately; twice he lost the horn over- 
board, but at last they reached the harbor. 

It wasn’t much of a place to look at. 
It hadn’t been chosen on account of its 
seenie advantages, but because of its 
matchless situation, there being no in- 
habitants in the adjoining house; more- 
over the neighboring tribes were friendly. 

To any one possessed of historic sense 
the spot was encrusted with associations. 
Here was Camelot, here was Troy, here 
was the Hellespont, here were leagues 
of unvisited salt seas. Here was now to 
be the Lovely Place. 

It didn’t take long to get it ready. 
The cat he made fast to a derelict clothes- 
pole. Immediately she became a flock 
of sheep, and the pole began to sigh like 
many pine-trees. It wasn’t orthodox, of 
course, this making fast your sheep, but 
then it was necessary to take some liber- 
ties with tradition. 

Then he mounted the pile of boxes in 
the corner, and put his horn to his lips. 
There, just where it should be—he re- 
membered the words of the slender lady— 
was a sloping blue slate roof, his Master 
Etna. Fixing his eyes upon it, he began 
to pipe. Ah, sweet it was to pipe on one’s 
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own hillside, with one’s own mountain 
there before one. Sweet the breath of 
one’s own meadows, and sweet to know 
one’s sheep beside one. 

“Come, come, April Eyes,” he fluted. 
“ Tiere is the Lovely Place. Come, come, 
Wandering Shepherd. Come and sit be- 
side me here; take up again your 
pipe, and together we will sing of sad 
April Eyes, sweetest of all the nymphs. 
Come, come.” 

But no one came, and the purple of 
his mountain deepened as the shadows 
lengthened. ‘“ Come, come,” insisted the 
plaintive pipe, and at last he appeared, 
the Wandering Shepherd. He came forth 
from the house that had never had any 
one in it before, and approached his hill- 
side. <As to his being the Wandering 
Shepherd there could be no doubt; there 
was a pastoral air about him, he adorned 
but did not disturb the landseape. His 
greeting still further established his 
identity, for he spoke as only a fellow- 
eraftsman would speak. “ And how like 
you this shepherd’s life, Master Touch- 
stone?” He said Touchstone, but he 
might have meant Theocritus. 

“T like it,” replied Theocritus, cor- 
dially. “I like it better than any oth- 
er life.” 

The shepherd sat down on the hillside 
near him. 

“Those are fine sheep you have,” he 
remarked. 

The flock was washing its face. Theoc- 
ritus surveyed it complacently; then he 
looked at the new-comer. He liked him, 
he decided, better than any one he had 
ever met before, excepting, of course, the 
slender lady. He was tall, long of limb, 
and broad of shoulder. His eyes, under 
heavy black brows, were gray, and had 
the far-away look of a shepherd. 

“ And this is a fine country for sheep,” 
continued the newcomer. “The outlook 
over the valley is very fair; there, if I 
mistake not, winds the river.” He indi- 
sated a worn bit of sidewalk. 

“ Yes,” replied Theocritus; “ and there ” 
—pointing with his pipe—“are mead- 
ows, and they are very green, and 
there are many hills, and some are big 
and some are soft and round; and there 
is the mountain, and sometimes ”—here 
he shut his eyes—“ in the morning, after 
the mists go away from the meadows, 


you will find little shells, and they will 
sing, and the clouds will sing too.” 

The shepherd had been watching him 
with smiling intentness. Now he looked 
about him again. 

“Tt is very like a country that I used 
to know,” he said, “the country wher 
I was a shepherd; it was the loveliest 
place in the world.” 

“This is the Lovely Place,” asserted 
Theocritus. “I was piping to you to 
come to it, and you came.” 

Again his companion looked at him 
with smiling eyes. What part was this, 
he wondered, that he was being suddenly 
called upon to act in the playhouse of 
this small mind. Ie must try and not 
mar the performance. 

“Tm glad I heard you, Master Shep- 
herd,” he replied, “for I would rather 
come back to this place than to any other. 
I return to it very often. That is the 
best part of having been a_ shepherd. 
You can always go back to the life again; 
it’s always waiting for you.” 

His interpretation of the part assigned 
him was apparently giving satisfaction, 
for the young shepherd went on with 
his questions. 

“What do you do when you aren't a 
shepherd ?” 

“What do I do?” returned the other, 
stroking the flock. “ Well, I follow the 
muses always, wherever I am. I’m a 
painter. I paint pictures. I'd like to 
paint you some time, Master Shepherd, 
if you'll let me. Will you?” 

The eyes of Theocritus opened in wide 
dismay. Once, when he was very small, 
Horatius had painted him. 

His companion seemed to understand 
his hesitation. 

“Oh, I don’t mean paint you,” he 
laughed. “I mean paint a picture of 
you—do you see ?—on your hillside; you’d 
like that, wouldn’t you?” Theocritus 
thought he would. 

“ And with your sheep,” continued his 
companion. “One very seldom sees such 
excellent sheep.” 

This brought them back to vocational 
themes; from thence, Theocritus thought, 
they could pass, skilfully skirting the 
secret, to the subject of nymphs. 

“Did you have fine sheep,” he asked, 
“when you were a shepherd?” 

This time the reply was not clear to 
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him. “‘ Dreams were my flock,’” replied 
the other, slowly. “‘ Swift dreams, the 
passion-winged ministers of thought.’ I 
went away and left them on the hillside, 
and whenever I go back they are still 
waiting for me, dim ghosts of dreams, 
just where I left them.” 

They were both silent for a moment; 
Theoeritus was trying to understand. 
There was something in the face of his 
companion as he said these last words 
that reminded him of the slender lady. 
What did they both see that made them 
look like that? 

Now the shepherd spoke again. 

“T was Daphnis once,” he said. “ Do 
you know who Daphnis was? He was 
the man the muses loved, the man not 
hated of the nymphs. It was rather a 
joke my being named for him, for I did 
sing so very badly.” 

Here Theocritus interrupted. “I can 
sing,” he announced. 

“T’m sure you can, Master Shepherd 
returned Daphnis. “ Why don’t we have 
a contest of song now? that’s what two 
dreamy herdsmen on the side of a moun- 
tain always do. Come, now, do thou 
begin and I will follow after, as Theoc- 
ritus would have us say.” 


” 


Oh, what a good time he was having! 
How much nicer it was to be two shepherds 
instead of one! In the dim background 
of his mind stirred the Mariner, gaunt 
reminder of an earlier, friendless age. 

Again he lifted his eyes to his moun- 
tain. 

“Come, come,” he chanted, “here is 
the Lovely Place; come, come, here is 
the Wandering Shepherd; come—” 

He got no farther, for a sound such 
as was never uttered in the Golden or 
any other age, by sheep or shepherd, came 
from the fence opposite, and there, over 
the top of the fence, leered the war- 
searred visage of Horatius. His beauti- 
ful scenery swayed, tottered, .and then 
fell crumbling in ruins about him. 

Daphnis’s eyes followed the direction 
of the Shepherd’s stricken gaze. 

“Why do you look so frightened?” he 
asked. “ Who’s that boy?” 

Theocritus gasped. “That’s Hora- 
tius,” he whispered. “He spoils every- 
thing.” 

“He does look rather barbaric, doesn’t 
he?” said Daphnis; “but who are the 
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others? Why, look at them. It looks 
as if we were going to be besieged.” 

Over the fence other heads were ap- 
pearing, grinning, detestably familiar. 

“What do they want?’ laughed 
Daphnis. 

Theocritus clutched his pipe nervous- 
ly. “They want me,” he faltered; “ they 
always want me. Horatius makes them, 
and—and—” he burst out, “he stole 
my picture, my picture of the Lovely 
Place, and I'll never get it back.” His 
voice quivered. 

By this time the invaders had ad- 
vanced as far as getting astride the fence. 
Here they halted and took counsel, for 
the companion of Theocritus was tall and 
broad and his proclivities unknown. 

Theocritus watched them anxiously; 
would they make Daphnis laugh at 
him, too? 

But now Daphnis was speaking; he 
was saying incredible things. 

“T wouldn’t let Horatius treat me like 
that if I were you.” Yes, that was what 
“You're almost as big 
as he is; go for him now and make him 
give the picture back. Just because 
you’re a shepherd, that’s no reason why 
you shouldn’t fight. I’ve had a good 
many fights in my day. Id like to see 
you vanquish Horatius.” 

Ah, what was this that at these words 
moved deep within him, Theocritus? 
Even to the farthest confines of his little 
soul he felt it—a stirring, an awakening, 
a swift on-rushing of all the _ long- 
subdued, long-bondaged forces of his un- 
resisting nature. 

Daphnis, watching him, saw his wide 
eyes bright with a light never burning 
there before, the camp-fires of his on- 
coming army. 

Without a word he arose, and unprotect- 
ed by flag of truce, with no weapon save 
the instrument of his calling, he crossed 
the enemy’s lines, walked straight up to 
the champion of their hosts, and hurled 
his challenge, his stone from the brook. 

“ Give me back my picture.” Was this 
his voice, with the imperious ring? 

Horatius just looked at him, while a 
hush fell on the besiegers. 

He stamped his foot, he raised a 
menacing arm. 

“ Give me back my picture, or I’ll come 
and get it back.” 


he was saying. 
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Horatius seemed to regain conscious- 
ness, but he didn’t stir; the careless in- 
solence of his position never changed. 

“ Baa-a-a!” that was all he said. 

It is the signal for the assault. 

The Little Shepherd springs forward, 
he seizes Horatius about the knees, now 
they are upon the ground, and soon—yes, 
it is he, Theocritus, who prevails; and 
at the sight, the myrmidons of Horatius, 
swift to side with the victor, burst into 
ringing cheers. 

“Theocritus! Theocritus!” It is his 
name that is resounding from the fence 
top; what a war-cry it makes, his long- 
derided name! 

And now the pockets of Horatius are 
flung open wide, and far and near upon 
the ground is strewn the loot of many 
conquests; and at last, languishing in a 
remote cell, he finds it, the captive paper. 
Frail, pallid, but still breathing, still 
alive, he brings it forth, and holding it 
high above him, amid the shouts of both 
armies, he returns to his hillside, to 
Daphnis, to his wondering flock. 

The welcome due to a conqueror is 
his. “ Well done, Master Shepherd; well 
done, Theocritus!” His mighty hand is 
rrasped and wrung. 

Looking back, he sees that Horatius 
has withdrawn, that the battlements are 
deserted, and then, “the tumult and the 
shouting dies,” the landscape resumes its 
tranquil outlines, again the peace, the 
peace and fragrance of the fields at sun- 
down surround them; again, just as of 
old, they two are seated together, over- 
looking the valley. 

Now, crowning glory, he discovers that 
he is wounded, his cheek is torn, is al- 
most bleeding; perhaps, perhaps it will 
leave a sear. 

“But why didn’t you tell me that 
you were Theocritus?” laughed Daphnis. 
With a yery big, clean pocket-handker- 
chief he was removing the stains of bat- 
tle. “To think that I’ve been sitting 
next Theocritus all the afternoon, and 
never knew it, although, of course, I 
knew you could be no ordinary shepherd. 
And now, young hero, that your wounds 
are dressed, let’s see the picture, the pic- 
ture ‘that launched a thousand ships.’ ” 

With shining eyes Theocritus unfolded 
it, and together they bent over its faded 
surface; for it was very faded, very 


blurred. It was as if the mists had risen 
and smoothed away all the outlines, leay- 
ing only the clear top of the mountain. 

“Why, it’s torn,” cried Theocritus; 
“it’s torn just where the shepherd sat, 
and where she wrote on the other side, 
and I can’t find her, aiter all.” What with 
victory and disappointment and other 
strong emotions, he was nearly in tears. 

“Well, that’s hard luck, Master Shep- 
herd,” said Daphnis, “hard luck.” He 
took the paper from Theocritus’s uncer- 
tain fingers and began to fold it gently. 
Then he gave it back to him. “ You 
must always keep it. It’s your Declara- 
tion of Independence; remember you 
fought for it, and you won. Where did 
you first get the picture, anyway? Who 
drew the Declaration up for you?” 

“Why, the slender lady made it for 
me,” replied Theocritus; it was strange 
to have to explain anything to Daphnis, 
who had seemed to understand all things. 
“She told me about the Lovely Place, 
and about you, that you were the Wan- 
dering Shepherd. And she told me 
about—about—” He stopped. He had 
grounded on the secret; in his excite- 
ment he had overlooked it on his chart, 
the hidden reef—April Eyes. 

A second later and all would have 
been lost. 

“Oh, it was she who told you about 
the Wandering Shepherd?” Daphnis 
smiled. So that was the part he had 
been playing all this time, under unknown 
but skilled direction. 

He stood up. “ Well, I’m glad I came 
your way, Shepherd Boy,” he said, 
“but now I must wander on; it’s grow- 
ing late. See the sky, how flushed it is. 
The sun must be setting gloriously 
somewhere, far beyond the city, back of 
a still blue mountain that I know.” 

Hands in his pockets, he stood looking 
off to where a narrow break between the 
houses showed the shining wake of the 
vanishing day. 

Theocritus didn’t hear him, Theocritus 
didn’t notice him. Waves of indecision 
and uncertainty were beating against his 
small stranded bark. He could go neither 
forward nor back; he was just stuck. 
And it was his secret, his hidden treasure, 
that thus barred the way. He hadn’t 
realized what a barrier to all progress 
it would be. 
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“Tell no one about April Eyes, Shep- 
herd let it 
between you and me.” 


Boy; be a secret always 
Above all the up- 
roar of doubt rose the voice of the slen- 
der lady warning him to go no farther. 
He looked up at Daphnis, whose eyes 
were still fixed on the golden path. 
“Was there,” he asked, timidly—* 
there a nymph where you were ?” 
7" Yes,” replied 
after the day. “ Yes, there was.” 
“ Would like to 
weat on the small voice. 
Daphnis didn’t 
then, “ Yes,” 


he looked at the far-away light. 


was 


Daphnis, still looking 


you see her again?” 
reply for a moment; 
he said, quietly, and still 
“ Yes, 
I should like to see her again, but she 
wouldn’t like to see me. She always fled 


from me in the old days.” 


Neither spoke for a few minutes; then 
the small voice continued. “ The slen- 
der lady,” it said—‘ the slender lady 


told me that there were nymphs in th 
city, and that they were sad. Perhaps 
your nymph is in the city and we ean 
find her. Let’s go and look for her.” 
If he couldn’t go over the secret, perhaps 
he might get safely around it. 

The last ripple of light had died away. 
Daphnis turned his eyes from the now 
quiet sky. He was back again in the 
dreary little yard—but there at his side 
was the eager young face, and the eyes 
into which he looked seemed to hold the 
promise of the sunset. 

“Perhaps she is in the city,” he 
sented; “perhaps she is, but I sha’n’t 
try and find her; it wouldn’t do any good. 
She wouldn’t want to be found.” 


as- 


Oh, the grinding, grinding of the 
secret! Something must be done. The- 
ocritus jumped up. “Well, I’m going 


to find her,” he proclaimed. “I’m going 
to pipe for her, and she will come just 
the way you came. I will pipe and I 
will sing—and I fight too,” 
he added. 

Daphnis smiled. 

“She used to come and listen,” he said, 
“when Theocritus sang to us long ago, 
on a hillside in a lovely place, but she 
will never come again, little Theocritus, 
however much you sing.” 

As he was speaking he walked toward 
the house, Theocritus at his side. 

When they reached the steps 
stopped. “This is where I live 


ean now, 


he 
now,” 
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he said. 


and 


‘I only moved in a few days 
things 


ago, are awfully upset, so 
1 won’t ask you to come up, but in a few 
days you must come, and then we'll be- 
gin picture. night, Master 
Theocritus,” and he went up the steps 


and into the house. 


our Good 


In the growing darkness Theocritus 
stood and thought. Was ever shepherd 
so put to it? Were there ever such con 


trary, impossible, helpl Ss sheep to fold 
as nymphs and shepherds? He sighed 
heavily. Well, he must after the lost one 
alone, out into the night-—on to the wide 
moorlands of the city. Pipe in hand, he 
was preparing to leave, when just then 
the dusk 
from the direction of the fence, a mild, 
small “ Aren’t 
to supper, Theoeritus ?” 
of 


a voice came to him, through 


voice. you comin’ home 
It was the voice 
Horatius. 
Theoeritus sauntered across the yard. 
He would make it 
for Horatius. 
“Oh, I don’t know,” he said, careless- 
ly. “ There’s something else I want to 
then on a sudden 
that heroes must be refreshed. “ Well, I 
guess I'll come,” he decided, graciously. 
He stooped to gather in his flock, which 
was rubbing against him. 
her, 


as “us he could 


easy 


do,” and he 


realized 


“ Let me earry 


Theocritus.” What a nice voice 
Horatius had! 
“Oh, I don’t mind 


“Come on this way; 


said Theocritus. 
it isn’t much long- 
Together they went out past the 
house to the sidewalk. Side by side, the 
lion and the lamb. 

It was Horatius who first spoke, defer- 
entially. “ Theocritus, the big 
man who was with you this afternoon ?” 

“Oh, he’s a 


er.” 


who’s 


friend of mine,” 
Theocritus. “ He’s another shepherd 

He felt the impressive effect of this 
in Horatius’s silence, which lasted some 
minutes. Then Horatius said: 

“Won’t you teach me how to play 
shepherd, Theocritus, me and the other 
tellers ?” 


replied 


Theocritus considered; then, “ Yes,” 
he assented. “TI will teach you. I will 
be the shepherd, and you can be the 


sheep, and I will lead you about.” 

As they turned into the yard, the light 
from the house fell full upon Horatius, 
upon his face. Something was the mat- 
ter with one side of it; it was very red, 
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and his eye didn’t look as large as usual. 
All the gentle heart of Theocritus quiv- 
ered at the sight, for he knew by the 
smarting sensation on his own cheek just 
how that must feel. 

“Ym awful sorry I hurt you, Hora- 
tius,” he said, putting his arm on his 
brother’s shoulder. “I'll be more careful 
next time.” 


No one ever dreamed of Theocritus 
doing anything that he shouldn’t do. 
When, therefore, he retired to his own 
room shortly after supper and closed 
the door, lessons or bed were immediate- 
ly assumed, and no one thought anything 
more about him. 

He stood and thought—how much one 
had to think when one was a shepherd !— 
then with extremest caution he opened 
the window and leaned out. As he saw 
and felt the night, his heart beat high 
and sure, for never could April Eyes 
resist the call of such a night. The 
wind was saying such mysterious things, 
the wind was doing such mysterious 
things. It was high up in the sky with 
the moon and the swift-darting clouds. 
It was sweeping imperiously through the 
streets. He would join it; then to its 
many voices would be added his slender 
pipe, and the sound of it would be borne 
over the wastes of the city—somewhere 
to the listening heart of April Fyes. 
Without further thought, he swung him- 
self out of the window, his room was very 
near the ground, and ran to the street, 
where the great-hearted wind welcomed 
him and bore him swiftly on. Comrades, 
fellow-wanderers for ages past, they have 
been, the shepherds and the wise, search- 
ing, unwearying wind. 

He put his pipe to his lips and began 
to: blow lightly, and the wind, recog- 
nizing the sweet old sound, hushed its 
own voices and carried forward the un- 
certain notes. 

Every now and then the Little Shep- 
herd would pause and listen intently, 
hoping to hear through the darkness 
some answering call, but none came. 
There were few people on the streets, 
and these, hurrying by, did not heed him. 
He ceased his piping and began to sing 
softly: “April Eyes, April Eyes, don’t 
you hear me? Somewhere you are lis- 
tening to the wind; don’t you hear me, 
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too—the Little Shepherd; me, Theocritus ¢ 
Come to me and I will lead you home, 
back to the Lovely Place, April Eyes.” 

Suddenly the wind turned him around 
a corner, and there she was—the moon- 
light, brighter just here than the lights 
of the city, full upon her, his slender 
lady, April Eyes, one and the same. He 
didn’t stop to reason it out. He had 
found her! 

He ran and threw his arms about her. 

“Why, Shepherd Boy,” she exclaimed, 
her hands on his shoulders. “ Shepherd 
Boy, what are you doing out alone in 
the night?” 

“T was looking for you,” he cried, joy- 
ously. “Looking for you, April Eyes, 
because you are wandering like a poor 
lost sheep, and I want you to come 
back with me to the Lovely Place, back 
to the—” 

No, he must say nothing about the 
shepherd or she would be off again. 

“But who told you that I was April 
Eyes, Shepherd Boy?” she asked. He 
looked up at her. “ Why, your eyes,” 
he said; “ they told me.” 

She made no denial, but laughed her 
wistful laugh, just like a nymph. 

“But I must take you home, Shepherd 
Boy,” she said to him. “It is late, and 
it is you who should be led back, not I.” 

He started to resist; and then an idea 
came to him, a cunning idea by which 
he would entrap and capture her. 

“This is the way,” he said, putting his 
hand in hers. “We are almost there.” 
Yes, they were almost there, almost at 
the Lovely Place. The far-seeing wind 
had brought them together just there. 

“Tid you hear me piping and singing 
from ’way off?” he asked, eagerly, as they 
walked on together. 

“T heard a shepherd piping and sing- 
ing,” she answered. “ The wind brought 
me the sounds from far off, but I didn’t 
think it was you, Little Shepherd. Is this 
where you live? Are we there already ?” 

Without answering, he drew her for- 
ward; his heart was beating wildly. 
“Come back with me,” he _ begged. 
“Come back and see the Lovely Place.” 

Wondering, she followed him past the 
house on into the dingy yard; then she 
stopped. 

“This?” she said. 
“Come to the hillside,” he urged. 
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“Come and rest and don’t be sad any 
more ‘g 

He led her to the pile of boxes, and 
she sat down beside him. He drew a sigh 
of relief; he had her, anyway. But there 
were no lights in the house where Daphnis 
lived. Where was Daphnis? 

‘See the mountain in the moonlight,” 
he pointed proudly, “and the hills, and 
the river winding there. I think the 
mists are coming, don’t you?” 

Leaning her cheek on her hand, she 
gazed about her, smiling. 

“Yes.” she answered, “it does look 
very misty to me.” 

Oh, why didn’t Daphnis come! “ Here 
you are,” he said, “ and here’s the Lovely 
Place, and now all we want is the shep- 
herd. I wonder where he is?” 

‘IT wonder,” was all she answered. 

He was listening intently to every 
sound, watching intently the dark house 
for any sign of life. 

“The sky is like a great stormy sea, 
isn’t it?’ she said, looking up. “ Watch 
the clouds; they break over the moon 
like seattering spray.” 

He forgot his own perplexities in a 
larger care. 

“Nothing will happen to the moon, 
will it, or to the stars? Where are the 
stars?” He searehed the rough sky 
anxiously. 

“Don’t you see them,” she answered, 
“shining ’way beneath the waves? They 
are like the treasures that lie glittering 
under the sea, the gold that went down 
long ago in great ships, and that will 
lie there glittering forever.” 

She was casting her spell about him; 
he ceased to think of Daphnis. “ Tell 
me more about the stars,” he said, his 
hand in hers. 

Her words came slowly, softly. 

“They are like golden memories,” she 
said, “that lie buried in our hearts, that 
sank there long ago when our hopes were 
lost and shipwrecked, and that will lie 
shining there forever.” 

“And what else are they like?” he 
questioned, gazing up wide-eyed. 

“ They are like golden words,” she said, 
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“that were spoken long ago and that are 
still sounding, always sounding in th 
wastes and darkness, and that keep our 
lives from being shipwrecked too.” 

“But they are like something else,” 
he exclaimed, starting up. “Do you 
know what?” 

She shook her head. 

a They are like the shining drops in 
the meadow,” he laughed, “when the 
mists go away. Do you think the stars 
are singing, too, like the little drops ”? 

She smiled. “ Let’s listen,” she said. 
“Perhaps we can hear them.” 

They sat listening, hand in hand; now 
it was dark, now light, about them, as the 
clouds covered and uncovered the moon. 
“T only hear the wind,” he whispered. 
“And what is he saying?” she asked. 
Can you understand him?’ 

Again he listened, then caught his 
breath; was that a 


“ 


footstep coming 
nearer—nearer ¢ 

“Yes, I can understand him,” he 
whispered, clutehing her hand tightly. 
“ Te—he says that he is bringing back 
the Wandering Shepherd. He says that 
the shepherd is nearly here; he says that 
he is here. Daphnis is here!” He 
jumped up and ran across the yard. 
“ Daphnis,” he cried, “I have found her. 
Come to the hillside. She is waiting; I 
have found her.” 

Daphnis looked down at him, his brow 
knit with surprise. 

“ Master Shepherd, what are you doing 
here so late? Whom have you found?” 

Oh, the eternal stupidity of Daphnis! 

“Why, April Eyes,” he almost sobbed, 
“ April Eyes.” With both hands he tried 
to drag him forward. 

Was that the shadow of a cloud, or did 
some one dart noiselessly past them ? 

He turned and looked; the hillside was 
deserted. 

“She has gone, Daphnis,” he wailed. 
“Gone again, out into the night. April 
Eyes has gone. Run, Daphnis, run, and 


bring her back! April Eyes has gone!” 


For just an instant Daphnis hesitated, 
and then he turned and disappeared, he 
too out into the night. 
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Dick 





R. H. RANSON 


Late Major of Artillery, C.S.A. 


ICK was a nigger, just a Vir- 
l) ginia slave nigger. When a little 
boy, he was scullion in the kitch- 
en. He earried the wood and water for 
the cook, and scoured the pots and ket- 
tles, and turned the spit when the tur- 
key was roasting, dipping and basting 
the gravy from the pan, and nodding 
in his work after the manner of ali 
small darkies. 

When fifteen years of age, I took him 
out of the kitchen and put him on the 
box with me to open gates as I drove 
about the country. I soon found out 
that he had a liking for horses, and that 
he took great pride in his promotion, and 
gradually I worked him up into a coach- 
man. I not only taught him to drive, 
but alo had him taught how to take 
eare of harness and carriages, and when 
he grew to manhood gave him the charge 
of my wife’s carriage and horses. The 
horses were beauties, the carriage and 
harness were new and bright, and Dick 
showed his pride in them by keeping 
everything in order, and never turned out 
without seeing that everything was bright 
and would shine and glitter in the sun. 
But the glories of that time were passing 
away from Dick. When the war came 
the carriage rested in the carriage-house, 
the horses were taken by the Yankees, 
and Dick became my servant in the army 
of the South—a gentleman’s genileman, 
as he called himself. 

No man ever had a more faithful 
and devoted follower than I had in 
Dick. He was captured twice with 
me by Union forces, and each time re- 
fused the freedom which his capture 
gave him. “I don’t want to be no 
freer than I always has been,” he said 
on both of these oceasions. Once I dis- 
charged him for being drunk. Think of 
discharging a slave! It was at Chat- 
tanooga, and Dick hung around head- 
quarters for several days and was very 
unhappy. Finally he came to me with 





a Bible in his hand and said, “I wants 
to swear on this that if you will take me 
back I will not drink a drop during the 
war.” He took the oath and kept it 
faithfully to the end, at Appomattox. 

When I was captured at Rich Moun- 
tain I was ill, and was sent to the 
Federal hospital, an immense tent. I 
had not fully recovered when we evacu- 
ated our position, and wandering about 
the mountains in the rain for two days 
and two nights without food had brought 
on a relapse. And besides enduring the 
exposure, we had forded the river nine 
times in the vain effort to avoid large 
bodies of the enemy’s troops. The sand 
had got into my boots, and when my 
socks were taken off, the skin came off 
with them. I was a pitiable object. 
Dick stuck to me. He was free now to 
go where he pleased, but he never left 
me. He was by my cot all day, kept 
off the flies from my raw and skinless 
feet, and did what he could to alleviate 
my sufferings. At night he crept under 
my cot and took his only rest on the 
bare ground. When I was well enough 
to go North with Colonel Pegram, I 
asked Dick what he was going to do, 
now that he was free. He said that he 
would go with me. When I told him that 
was impossible, he said, “Well, if I 
can’t go with you, I will go back to Mis’ 
Lizzie” (my wife). 

When he was leaving, I gave him two 
hundred dollars in Virginia Valley Bank 
notes (it was before the days of Con- 
federate money), and he walked two 
hundred and sixty-three miles—by way 
of Staunton one. hundred and fifty, and 
down the Valley, a hundred and thirteen 
—to my home in the Valley, and gave 
my wife one hundred and ninety-six dol- 
lars of the money. 

When I was exchanged, Dick joined 
me, and remained with me to the end. 
Dick was very much like a faithful dog. 
He followed me on to the field at the 
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battle of Murfreesboro, against orders, 
and when I _ remonstrated he = said, 
“Who’s going to carry you off when 
you ’s killed?” The shells were skipping 
over the ground and bursting about us 
in a lively way, and I was thinking that 

was risking two horses. At last I came 
ipon a little drummer-boy shot through 
the body, and put him up in front on 
Dick’s horse, and sent him to the h spital, 
and thus got rid of Dick. 

Dick never forgot me. The other of 
ficers had servants .(hired ones), but with 
them it was “out of sight, out of mind.” 
They came gene rally when they were 
called, and not always then. After a 
long day’s march, when the wagons and 
all s ipplies were far behind, Diek wo ild 
come up when we halted for the night, 
and take my tired horse and leave me a 
fresh one. He always had in his pocket 
some morsel of food, if only a dirty piece 
of bread, for me. 

In the summer of 1864 General Lee’s 
staff was camped on the north bank of 
Appomattox, opposite Petersburg. It 
vas a good camping-ground, and for a 
long time we enjoyed it, but when the 
leaves fel} from the trees, we found we 
were in sight and range of the enemy’s 
guns. Before the leaves fell, we found 
that out. It may have been on informa- 
tion from a deserter, or it may have been 
our telltale smoke, but at any rate, one 
morning the enemy opened on us with 
great energy and precision. <A_ shell 
passed through Colonel Baldwin’s te 
and he came out with a look on his face 


as though some indignity had been of 
fered him. But there was no time for 
explanations. The tents of the medical 
at partment were on fire, and there could 
be no doubt as to the source from which 
had come the rain of shot and_ shell 
which poured in on us, and we lost no 
time in gaining a position of safety be- 
hind some projecting rocks 

When the firing began, Dick was water- 
ing the staff horses in the river, sitting 
on one and holding three by the halter 
straps. A shell fell in the water near 
him, and, bursting, threw up a fountain 
higher than the trees, and one of th 
horses got loose. We all yelled at Dick 
to come under shelter and leave the loose 
horse to follow, but it was useless 
Around and ‘round he rode in the river, 
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vainly striving to catch the pervers 
beast, regardless of the shells flying thick 
around him, churning the water into 
foam and covering him with spray. At 
last he sueceeded, and riding leisurely 
along by our hiding-place, we heard him 
mutter, “White folks gittin’ mighty 
keerf il of deyselve "ga 

During the year I was on duty in 
Tennessee I went to Richmond, taking 
Dick with me. I had many commissions 
to execute for the staff. One day I took 
him shopping with me to carry the many 
packages. Prices had advanced since I 
was last there, and the money gave out 
hefore I had completed my purchases. 
When Dick saw the situation, he drew 
from his pockets large wads of Con- 
federate notes, and laid them on the 
counter, saying, “ There’s plenty of 
money.” I told him I could not take 
his money. He exclaimed: “ Don’t I be- 
long to you? Don’t my clothes, my 
money, and everything I have belong to 
vou? I am surprised at you, I am. If 
you won’t take the money, the man can 
have it,” and he thrust his hands into 
his empty pockets, and walking to the 
door, looked out into the street. 

Of course I took encugh for my pur- 
poses, and, when we reached my quarters, 
repaid him, and asked him where he got 
so much money. Oh, he said, that was 
easy. When last in Richmond, he had 
sold his wateh for two hundred dollars. 
It had not run for two years for him, 
but he thought perhaps it might run fer 
omebody else. He who bought it was 
a “fool nigger.” he said, but “ thought 
he was smart.”” When he got back to the 
army, Dick invested his money in eat- 
ables. When the army was on the march, 
he visited all the farmhouses along the 
road, and bought anything they had in 
the shape of food—apples, potatoes, cab- 
bage, chickens, eggs. When the column 
halted, he set up shop by our wagon, and 
the hungry men bought him out at any 
price he would ask. Onee he said he 
bought a barrel of apples for five dollars 
and retailed it out at more than one hun- 
dred dollars profit He hought cabbage 
at ten cents per head and sold it at 
one dollar a head. Every day on the 
march he did this, until he was known 
in the army as a capitalist with thou- 
sands of dollars. 
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This was surprising to me. He was a 
very ordinary-looking darky, short, thick- 
set, strong as an ox; black, with short 
kinky wool, receding forehead, very 


small eyes, and a nose so turned up 
that the nostrils looked like the muzzle 
of a double-barreled gun. He had one 
tooth out in front, and when he grinned 
and his red tongue was thrust into the 
vacant space of the missing tooth, he 
was a sight to behold. An habitual frown 
wrinkled up his forehead and gave him 
a forbidding look, but when he smiled, his 
face lighted up in a wonderful way. 
Take him altogether, Dick was certainly 
no beauty, but beneath his ugliness there 
was a faithful heart which redeemed 
him in the eyes of those who knew him. 
1, for one, never saw his ugliness unless 
some one reminded me of it. 

Besides being a trader, Dick was a 
horse-doctor, with a large and lucrative 
practice. Ile cured seratches at ten dol- 
lars a head for soldiers, and up to fifty 
dollars for a general. Once when I was 
absent from the army Dick was up for 
stealing. He defended himself, making, 
I was told, a very effective speech. He 
said: “TI don’t steal, I don’t. I has no 
cause to steal! I got more money than 
I know what to do with [and he pulled 
out his wads of it]; den what am I going 
to steal for? I done forgot! Dere is one 
thing I will steal for—my marster’s 
horses. If the Quartermaster won’t give 
me the feed. den he got to look out, for 
I gwine to steal it sure, and I tell him so 
to his face [the Quartermaster was on 
the court]. And I would steal for my 
marster if he needed it, but he don’t need 
it. But I won’t steal for myself, ‘cause 
I got no cause to steal. Now I done 
told you the truth, the whole truth, and 
nothing but the truth, so help me God.” 

And he was acquitted by unanimous 
vote of the court martial, all of them 
laughing, and Dick grinning, with his 
small eyes nearly closed, his double- 
barreled nose leveled at them, and his 
red tongue protruding through the aper- 
ture in his white teeth. 

When the army surrendered at Ap- 
pomattox, Dick asked me if I could spare 
him until he could go back to Petersburg 
with General Lee. He said there was a 
“niee yaller gal” in Petersburg, and 
that he would marry her and bring her 
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home with him, so that “ Mis’ Lizzie” 
would have somebody to wait on her. He 
had been taking care of the General's 
horse, “ Traveler,” on the retreat from 
Petersburg, and of course I told him to 
go. General Lee’s servants had deserted 
during the retreat. About three months 
after I reached home I had a letter from 
an officer I had known, telling me that 
Dick was in Petersburg and wished to 
come home, but had no money. The 
days of Confederate money were over, and 
Dick’s thousands would not buy him a 
breakfast. I sent the money, and in four 
days Dick appeared at the farm, minus 
the wife. 

Ile remained with me about a year, but 
he was but an indifferent hand for a 
poor man trying to farm. He might have 
done well as a coachman, but even that 
is doubtful, beeause he had taken to 
drinking again, and being free, I could 
exercise no control over him. At last | 
determined to part with him. One day 
when he was perfectly sober I told him | 
thought we had better part, that I wished 
we might do it as friends, but feared 
that some day I would lose my temper. 
He agreed with me, and we parted in the 
most friendly way. 

Some years after, IT moved to Balti- 
more, and then saw Dick once a year, 
when I visited Charlestown on business 
relating to settling up my father’s estate. 
On each of these visits I saw that Dick 
was degenerating more and more. He 
was always overjoyed to see me, and in- 
sisted on my taking him to Baltimore 
with me. I explained that I was living 
in a small house and on small means, 
and there was no room for him, nor any- 
thing for him to do, as I had no horses. 

The last time I saw him was in 1885, 
twenty years after the end of the war. 
I had gone to Charlestown, and after 
breakfast the next morning I was walk- 
ing across to the court-house, when I 
met Dick in the middle of the street. 
Tle rushed at me and, taking me in his 
arms, lifted me and held me high in the 
air. I begged him to put me down 
everybody was laughing. He said, “I 
got you now, and I ain’t going to let 
you go until you promise to take me 
back to Baltimore.” Of course IT could 
not take him. About a year afterward 
I heard that he was dead. Poor Dick! 
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Chalmers—Clearly a Club-man 


BY ANNE 


UT 1 ean tell vou one thing, 
Claire ”"—Patsy looked at her 
stepmother across a sea of chil 
fons, surging round seven fat red- 


lettered trunks—‘ never do | o abroad 


for six months again! And if the 
Angel’s education perishes ”’—grimly 
“it “ll have to yx rish, that’s all; as long 

his father—as long as Warren re- 
mains what he is. Of course I’ve always 
known Warren was weak, but— 

“T’ve always thought you were rather 
glad he was weak,” ventured the Step- 


her dainty silvered head half 


mother, 
lost in the vastness of the biggest trunk. 
‘You have always said 

“Tve said I was glad he wasn’t in- 
fallible, certainly,” Patsy cut in, a bit 
shortly. “So I am. I wouldn’t have 
Warren goody-goody—like so many hand- 
for anything. At the same 
time you must admit there’s a difference 
between—well, ordinary flirtation and the 
sort of thing Warren’s just confessed to; 


' 
“ome men. 


it must be a very deep interest in a 
woman that would allow one to accept 
her influence in obtaining a Cabinet ap- 
pointment! I dare say” 


“ 


earel ssly 
yvou’ve seen the woman ?” 

“Yes.” The Stepmother’s head was 
altogether lost to view this time. “ Yes; 
I’ve seen her.” 

“Warren didn’t tell me her name.” 
Patsy gazed hard at the lace she was 
folding. “T told him ”—she laughed 
lightly—“ I really took no interest. TH 
knew of course I could find out from you, 
as you'd been staying here in Washington 
ever since I went away.” 

The Stepmother opened her lips, but 
shut them again rather tightly. Then, 
“He lost no time in making a clean 
breast of it,” she said, as though some- 
thing forced her to say it. “ And, really, 
Patsy, the whole affair—well, Warren 
certainly did not take the initiative; you 
know a popular young Congressman—” 

“Cannot afford to get himself talked 


WARWICK 


about,” finished Patsy, rising to the full 
dignity of her five foot five. “ There is 
not the slightest use in your pleading 
for Warren, Claire,” she said, coldly. 
‘Of course he knew I should hear all 
about this Mrs.—whatever her name is 

the first tea party l’d go to: his telling 
me, the first morning I got home, is only 
a part of his utter cowardice—he couldn't 
bear to have me hear from some one else 
One can always tell one’s story more 
agreeably than the onlooker, you know. 
Ilowever,” and Patsy’s smile made the 
little Stepmother wince, “ we're not twen 
ty-one this time, are we, dear? And it’s 
not such a serious case as when Warren 
caught me sliding down the banisters!” 

‘I suppose we all like to slide down 
the banisters once in a while?’ Th 
Stepmother regarded Patsy rather wist- 
fully. No; she was no longer twenty-one, 
this beautiful, tawny-eyed little person. 
The ten years since then—well, was not 
Patsy unpacking her trunks? and quite 
calmly ? The Stepmother wished, as 
with unreasonable ardor, that they were 
back again at that day when Patsy had 
packed them up and left Warren. One 
can do so much more with the age that 
takes things tragically, she reflected. 

But, as Patsy said, it was not so 
serious now. Though the banisters—in 
the present case—were more slippery. 
a suppose we all like to slide down 
them ?” persisted the Stepmother. “ When 
our playfellows are gone—and_ there's 
nothing else to do?” 

Patsy kissed her. “ You're a dear, 
Claire,” she said, softly. “It’s very evi- 
dent you've never lived in Washington 
ten years, and been—Warren’s wife,” she 
ended, suddenly. “Oh, IT know well 
enough they never let. him alone,” she 
added, half under her breath: “ women 
can't, somehow, if a man’s good-looking 
and has influence. But there’s Kent 
Chalmers—one never hears of Kent like 
that; and he’s quite as attractive as 
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CHALMERS 


Warren- well, almost and if he liked 
he could have twice Warren’s influence. 
But somehow Kent just saunters along, 
nothing in particular happens to him, 
nothing in particular’s said about him. 
He’s just an agreeable person—clearly 
a club-man, pure and simple.” Patsy 
laughed. “ That’s funny, isn’t it, dear? 
A club-man pure and simple! But”— 
the tawny eyes grew s rious again— 
‘Kent is: and he’s miles too good for 
his wife; you know that, Claire.” Patsy’s 
voice came from the depths of a huge 
cupboard, where she was storing away 
very small boots. “ Farleigh Chalmers 
is nowhere near good enough for Kent.” 
The Stepmother gazed at the back of 
Patsy’s head a little strangely. “ No, I 
don’t believe she is,” she said. “ Patsy, 
I see the Angel 
the drive, and—no, my dear! Ie has 
ot That child ‘@ 

Patsy threw an arm round her. “ Nev- 
What’s it matter, 
rubbers or not, when one’s ten and owns 


Nothing 


| see Junior coming ip 
got his rubbers on! 
er mind, grannie dear. 


a velocipede ! happens then. 


somehow, does it?” She was peering 
through the twilight at a sturdy figure 
trudging up the drive. <A very tall fig- 
ure followed it, rather slowly. “ It’s 


Warren with him,” said Patsy, stitfen- 
ing; “no, it isn’t—why, it’s Kent! 
He’s come to say hello—but how odd of 
him, when all the men are at the club 
and Kent’s such a very eclub-man, isn’t 
he? I think that’s rather sweet of Kent, 
Claire; I'll run down right away; he 
must have wanted to see me esper ially !” 
“Vos” 


ing Patsy’s lovely hair, “he must. I'll 


said the Stepmother, smooth- 


just wait up here for Junior, dear. THis 
feet, you know 

Patsy laughed. “Of course. T’'ll send 
him straight to you. I sha’n’t be lor 
down myself, probably; Kent will want 


to get on to the club, you know. It’s 
his business, Farleigh says, the club!” 


“Well, Patsy ?” 

“Well, Kent ?”’ 

“You’re home?” 

“Yes, ’m home. Oh yes!”  Patsy’s 
eyes were following two autumn leaves, 
chasing each other across the wind-swept 
lawn. “I’m home,” she said again, very 
quietly, as her eyes came back to the 
comfort of the fire-lit sitting-room. 


CLEARLY A CLUB-MAN 


SO5 
asked Chal 
mers, gently He had sat down opposite 
her by the fire 


“Aren’t you glad, then?” 


Patsy admitted again 
that he was almost as handsome as War 
ren. loo bad he never did anything, 
she reflected; he was too good for just 
the club. In fact, Patsy decided sudden- 
ly, he was good enough to help her. 

‘Am 1 glad?’ she 


whilk her eyes still 


repeated, slowly, 
The asured him 
“Well, Kent—you know all about it, of 
would you be? Oh, I suppose 
I’m a littl cad to answer you lik 


course 


that,” she went on, swiftly, “even though 
you are Timothy’s friend—my_broth- 
er’s friend, and—my husband’s. Because 
you are, perhaps I should say. But, 
Kent ”—she faced him squarely, with that 
little boyish movement of the shoulders 
that Patsy would never lose, no matter 
how many tens of years went by—* you're 
my friend, too, have been ever since | 
came to Washington; and that’s a very 
long time. You know how [ve worked 
for Warren, how I’ve hated the work | 
had to do for him—because of the wires 
to be pulled and the finesse to be mad 
ise of, all the sorts of things a Congress 
man’s wife has to do, you know, and that 
was like driving nails into the frankness 
Timothy and I had always been used to. 
But you know I did do that work, Kent, 
for Warren’s sake; 
world! And”—Patsy turned her head 
away abruptly—* my reward was always 
that I was everything to Warren.” 
“Vos” 


her like the strong grip of an under 


nothing else in the 


Chalmers’s voice came to 


standing hand. 

“Well, that’s all. You know—Warren 
ays every one in Washington knows 
I’ve not been everything to him. It was 
nly necessary for me to go away for 
a little time and Warren found som 
one who was really everything to him.” 
Patsy looked across at Warren’s friend, 
but he was shading his eyes, so that she 
could not see them. “ Just put yourself 
in my place, Kent: suppose Farleigh 
“That is what I’m trying to do—put 
Chalmers inter 
"upted, quietly ; “and I admit it’s not 
a pleasant place, Patsy. Still, Warren 
told you all this? He came straight to 
vou and told you everything?” 

“Ves. But 


“He might very easily not have told 


myself in your place,” 
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you,” meditated Chalmers. “ People— 
in such cases -people don’t often tell, 
you know.” 

“ He knew, of course, I’d find out,” re- 
turned Patsy, a bit scornfully. “In this 
place every one knows everything.” 

“Or invents it,” retorted Chalmers. 
“Tell me truthfully, Patsy, if you had 
heard that Warren was interested in 
some other woman, that she was using 
her influence’ — Chalmers hesitated— 
“her husband’s influence, to get him a 
Cabinet appointment—Warren told you 
that?” he added, quickly. 

“Yes,” said Patsy, very low. 

“Then —truthfully! if any one in 
Washington had told you this thing about 
Warren, tell me, would you have be- 
lieved it? Would you, Patsy?’ 

There was a moment of rather tense 
silence; then, “ Warren sent you here 
to plead for him,” Patsy broke out, tying 
her handkerehief in hard little knots; 
“and you're doing it—oh, cleverly! But 
it’s no good, Kent. Of course I wouldn’t 
have believed it; you know that. But 
it’s no good, Kent. Warren—” 

“And you don’t credit Warren with 
the wit to know it too?” Chalmers inter- 
rupted, impatiently. “ You think that 
Warren, with all the experience he’s had 
with you—and I dare say there have been 
stories, plenty of them, about Warren, 
as there are about every politician, that 
have made your blood boil, Patsy—you 
think that knowing how much importance 
you'd attach to this story if it were to 
come to you in the usual way—knowing 
that, Warren told you himself, told you 
the truth, because he was afraid? My 
dear Patsy, you don’t know strength 
when it’s shown you!” 

“My dear Kent,” Patsy’s voice was as 
cold as the fall wind that whistled to 
them through the chimney, “I know 
weakness when I’ve lived with it for ten 
years. Oh, you don’t need to remind 
me,” she went on restlessly. “I know 
I’ve liked Warren’s weakness; I’ve en- 
couraged it, I suppose, by begging him 
not to be a saint and all that, such as 
his mother and all those Boston aunts 
had tried to make him. And secretly, I 
suppose, too, I’ve rather gloried in being 
the stronger nature: I was willing War- 
ren should have the cleverness, the brains, 
if I could direct them. I liked feeling 


myself always the power behind the 
throne, and all that sort of thing, and— 
well, you can’t blame me if I resent hav- 
ing the throne usurped in my absence!” 

“Ts that what you said to Warren, 
when he told you?” Chalmers had risen 
and walked over to the window. It was 
very cold and bleak outside. 

“T said to Warren ”—Patsy’s friend 
had never heard quite that note in her 
voice; oddly hollow it was, and colorless 
—“that as he had made the decision, 
he must abide by it. That we were both 
of us too sensitive to make a seandal; 
and besides, there was the Angel— 
Junior, I mean; I told Warren we should 
have to go on living here, of course; but 
that, as he had already chosen to go his 
way, I certainly should not interfere. I 
have no idea of subjecting myself to more 
confessions like this morning’s.” 

“Yes!” Chalmers wheeled round sud- 
denly and came over to her. “And I 
suppose that while you were saying it 
you felt very eloquent and injured and 
pleased with yourself that you were able 
to put it to him so clearly and con- 
vincingly. And you congratulated your- 
self for not flying into a rage and mak- 
ing a scene, as so many women would 
have done. The very fact that you 
were talking down to him gave you a 
pleasant thrill of self-approbation! Oh, 
I know you strong people,” he added, 
bitterly. “You’re the weakest people in 
the world!” 

“Ken!” She was too astonished to 
be furious, even. 

“Yes; I mean it. Lord knows I’ve 
been strong long enough to know, haven’t 
I? But, by heavens! I’m beginning to 
fairly long to be weak! Here you have 
a man ”—he still stood over her sternly— 
“whom you have, confessedly, encour- 
aged in his weakness—nay, faught his 
weakness. You teach him, too, to depend 
on you utterly, you give him all the 
complement of sense and practical judg- 
ment that his own brains and imagina- 
tion need; then suddenly, and for the 
first time, you withdraw all this—not 
heartlessly, for you had Junior’s welfare 
to consider, but unrealizingly. You 
withdraw ali this that Warren has de- 
pended on for years, and he finds him- 
self all at once alone. <A _ hand is 
stretched out—and you know as well as 
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I do, Patsy, in Washington it is not a 
hand, but many hands. He takes one of 
them—a little doubtfully, yet somehow 
trustingly, too; and it’s a very expe- 
rienced hand, this that he caught hold 
of—he lets it drag him deeper and deeper, 
till he very nearly drowns. Then all 
of a sudden he comes to the top, with a 
gasp of realization. He shakes himself 
loose—oh yes he did, weeks ago!—he 
puts in a month of the most ghastly ship- 
wreck a man can know. And at the end 
of that time he has the sublime courage 
to tell you! And you—what do you do 
for him?” 

“Tlow do you know all this about 
Warren?” demanded Patsy, irrelevantly. 
This time it was she who had risen and 
gone over to the window. “He told 
me, when I asked about you, that he 
had secareely seen you since IT’d_ been 
away. Hlow do you know what he’s 
been through?” 

“T know, Patsy, because—I’ve been 
through shipwreck myself, though of a 
different sort. Thank God!—a differ- 
ent sort! For I never had to screw my 
shrinking soul up to the point of baring 
it to a strong person’s knife!” Chal- 
mers came over to her and laid both 
hands on her shoulders, “ Patsy, dear 
little girl, just remember, will you, that 
I am Timothy’s friend, and your friend, 
and—Warren’s friend; remember it, will 
you? For I’ve said some rather harsh 
things to you. But don’t you see? Maybe 
it’s because I envy you—yves ”"—as Patsy’s 
eyes opened wide at him—* that may be 
it. You see, little pal ’—Chalmers’s voice 
was not quite steady—* in spite of every- 
thing, Warren hasn't failed you! Or if 
he has, it’s been to show himself to you, 
nearer perfect than he’s ever been before. 
He was weak, yes; even cheap perhaps— 
which is much worse than weak; but 
through that very weakness somehow he 
gained strength to climb up and stand 
beside you—on your level, for the first 
time in his life. And you—oh, Patsy! 
you pushed him over the precipice! It’s 
a way strong natures have—the way of 
the fittest, [ suppose; you didn’t see that 
for the first time in his life he was 
strong, worthy of vou, worthy of all you 
had given him before. You saw—isn’t 
it so, Patsy ?—only the woman.” 

“Yes,” said Patsy, faintly, “it is so.” 


She was staring amazedly at the hand- 
some, passionately earnest face. “ But, 
Kent, I don’t understand; why do you 
feel so keenly about all this? You”- 
she laughed a little nervously—* it’s al- 
most as though you were pleading your 
own case. But I’m sure such a thing 
has never happened to you, Kent; it 
couldn’t, somehow; you’re too remote, 
too much of a—what shall I say ?—not 
dreamer, exactly—” 

“Yes,” the lines about the club-man’s 
mouth hardened; “I think you have hit 
it exactly, Patsy: I’ve been too much of 
a dreamer! 3ut ”"—he slumped down 
into his chair again—‘ let all that go; 
it’s of no consequence, anyway, my part. 
Just say you'll let Warren see that it’s 
not going to make any difference, will 
you? The—the woman, I mean. You 
will say that much, Patsy?” 

Patsy looked away from him for a 
long moment. Then her hand met his 
with the old impulsive frankness. “ Yes, 
I will, Kent. If you care enough for 
Warren to come here and plead for him, 
I surely care enough to forgive him! 
Though of course ”—she weakened a little 
—“vyou’re an outsider in the affair: you 
can’t really see what it means to—” 

“To forgive? Perhaps not; then 
again, perhaps I do.” 

“ Somebody had to forgive the woman, 
T suppose,” it occurred to Patsy, who was 
intent on her own train of thought, “or 
not to forgive her. Oh, do you know, if 
I were that woman’s husband, Kent, I 
just couldn’t forgive her, that’s all! I 
eouldn’t. Why, think—” she broke off 
suddenly. looking up at him with a little 
laugh. “Do you know what just came 
into my mind, Kent ?—something per- 
feetly absurd!—that what J ought to do 
now is to go and beg the woman’s husband 
to forgive her! Then I'd have conquered 
my weakness as well as Warren did his.” 
Patsy stopped abruptly; for there in the 
door stood Warren. 

He still wore his overcoat, and his 
splendidly built .body seemed to have 
hunched down into it apathetically. 
“Well?” he said, coming over and drop- 
ping into a third chair by the fire, “I 
suppose you’ve talked it all over?” 

The big club-man, his friend, got up 
and began slowly to draw on one glove. 
“ Ye-es,” he said, and it was with the 
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ebaracteristic club drawl, “ we've talked 
it all over, Warren, and—it’s all right!” 
His ungloved hand went out to the other 
man, who stared at it, then up into the 
face above it, and finally, with a long 
breath, wrung it nearly off. 

“ Well, I must be toddling along to the 


lub.” added Chalmers, lightly; “the - 


‘ 

boys will be missing me, you know; yes, 
the boys will be missing me. Good-night, 
Patsy, my dear”—she had gone over to 
the door with him, and he spoke in an 
undertone—“ and—and don’t worry too 
much about that—that other person, you 
know. I dare say—I dare say it’s all 
right with her, too. Good night, Warren.” 

“Tt is all right?’ Warren asked his 
wife. In his tired face a little glimmer 
of vitality showed. 

“All right!” echoed Patsy, her eyes 
meeting his with a something he had 
never seen in them before. Then: “ Take 
this wet coat off at once, Warren Adams,” 
she scolded, “and those boots; you're to 
go straight up-stairs and change them. 
I declare, it’s certainly a good thing I’ve 
come home! You’re worse than Junior 
about your rubbers!” She was tugging 
at his heavy coat, but he caught her 
hands and drew her about, to face him. 

“ Yes,” he said, reverently, “it’s a very 
good thing you’ve come home !” 

And for some reason Patsy had to 
snatch her hands away and go flying up 
the stairs ahead of him. 

“But do you know, Claire,” she told 
the little Stepmother, after she had fin- 
ished the story of Chalmers’s visit and 
his strange zeal on Warren’s behalf, “ it’s 
just as I told Kent; I can’t see how 
that woman’s husband can forgive her! 
Why, she—” 

‘You told Kent that?” asked the Step- 
mother, oddly. 

“Yes; why not?” 

‘Nothing. Except that that woman’s 
husband is Kent. The woman, you see, 
was Farleigh.” 

“Farleigh!” Patsy covered her face 
with her hands. “Oh no, no! Not Far- 
leigh, Claire! Why, it couldn’t have 
touched Kent, a thing like that; it 
couldn’t, you know—and then, you see, 
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he came here to plead for Warren. 
Oh no, no, Claire—it couldn’t have 
been Farleigh!” 

“The woman was Farleigh,” insisted 
the little Stepmother, with gentle ob- 
stinacy. 

“And I told him he couldn’t judge— 
that he was too much of an outsider, too 
remote—!” Patsy drew her hands down 
from her face with a little sob “I 
said, ‘You’re too much of a dreamer’; 
and—oh, Claire!—Kent said: ‘ Yes, 
you’ve hit it exactly! I’ve been too much 
ofadreamer!’” Patsy had dropped down 
on one of the big trunks and was crying 
bitterly. There is no personal grief in 
the world as poignant as the pain one 
feels for a creature who bears his silently. 

“But, Patsy, don’t cry so, dear.” 
Into the older woman’s face had come 
a wonderful understanding sweetness. 
“Don’t you see why Kent came here and 
talked to you that way? Don’t you see 
that it’s futile to be sorry for a man 
who loves as Kent can love?” 

“You mean—?” 
dried her eyes. 


Patsy sat up and 
“IT mean—why do you suppose Kent 
came here to-day? To plead for War- 
ren, Patsy’—to plead for his friend? 
Never in the world! He came to plead 
for the injury wrought his friend!—for 
the person who wrought the injury. Ah, 
my dear! To be loved as Kent loves 
Farleigh—!” The silver-haired woman’s 
voice had sunk almost to a whisper. “ It 
—it’s worth being wicked, just to find it 
out. It’s sublime!” 

“And he went off to the club!” 
Patsy was talking more to herself than 
audibly. “He said the boys would be 
missing him—the boys, that’s all!” 

Somewhere a bell rang musically. <A 
child’s voice called, “ Mumsie!” And a 
man came and stood in the door, waiting, 
his eves fixed yearningly on the tear- 
stained face within. 

Patsy looked at him, looked at the 
little Stepmother; but as she slipped a 
hand through the arm of each of them, 
it was not of them she was thinking, 
but of Chalmers—clearly a club-man, 
pure and simple. 
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IE read a book, not long ago, 
which gave us a great deal of 
pleasure along with some in- 


teresting question. It was called The 
or 


ipper and the Skipped, and it was 
written by Mr. Holman Day, whom we 
have since found the author of two very 
lively though more serious novels, but who, 
we indulge ourselves in thinking, has 
sensed a truer self in it than in King 
Spruce or in The Ramrodders. All three 
of the books are about people in the State 
of Maine, in and out of the big woods 
there, and the last deals more particular- 
ly with the polities of the people, or at 
least their politicians. The Ski per and 
the Shipped also deals with polities, but 
only in the administration of publie af- 
fairs in a small country town, and it is 
more concerned with certain types of 
involuntary politicians than with the 
management of parties. The principal 
persons in the rather boisterous drama 
are a sea-captain who has gone ashore 
with an unrelenting rheumatism, and a 
circus man who has made money in his 
calling, and has retired to his farm with 
one of his elephants. Both are of that 
intense Yankee nature which would like 
to wreak its passions in unsparing blas- 
phemy, but denies itself actual pro- 
fanity, while indulging the use of 
synonymous and analogous epithets and 
expletives of its own invention. In the 
exploitation of these persons the author 
lets himself wildly loose, and takes the 
reader a joy-ride through divers kinds 
of grotesque incidents without too widely 
transcending the bounds of possibility in 
what happens, and of probability in the 
people it happens to; they are all of the 
New England breed, though it is the 
wilding growth of Down [ast rather 
than the tamer stock of the mother com- 
monwealth of Massachusetts; there is a 
difference between the two which the con- 
noisseur can taste with equal relish. 

But it is not our present purpose to 
enter into the story of the book, or to 
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impart a secondary pleasure from it to 
the reader. Rather we wish to deal with 
that interesting question mentioned as it 
relates to the author, and to ask ourselves 
explicitly whether Mr. Holman Day is in 
the way of becoming the next prevailing 
American humorist, and partially filling 
the void which now aches from the vast 
absence of Mark Twain. It is much to 
ask of any new man—though, for the mat- 
ter of that, Mr. Day is not so very new; 
he is old enough man to have written 
some half-dozen hooks besides those we 
have named, in prose and verse; and he 
has eome honestly to his heritage of 
humor by virtue of being born in the 
State of Maine, where American humor 
began very early to rear that Viking head 
in which the late Charles Kingsley and 
other Englishmen after him liked to 
recognize berserker lineaments. Vassal- 
boro, Maine, for a birthplace, is almost 
a birthright of humor in its quaint sug- 
gestiveness, and a boy born there might 
very well begin joking from himself, 
without harking back to John Neal and 
the Charcoal Sketches for authority or 
inspiration. The Charcoal Sketches, in- 
deed, as we remember trying them in our 
omnivorous youth, did not invite the 
tooth to a second trial; there was perhaps 
too much chareoal in them and _ not 
enough sketching; but they shall serve 
as an example of autochthonie quality in 
the Maine humorists, who began their 
broad joking almost as early as the 
Georgia and Alabama humorists. Mr. 
Day indulges their breadth, which was 
without the coarseness of the Southerners, 
and he knows the intensity, almost to 
feminine shrillness, of the New England 
rustics whom he deals with in The Skip- 
per and the Skipped. It is a quality 
which, like Thanksgiving Day, has be- 
come almost national, and was to be as 
keenly felt in the characterizations of the 
great Missourian as in any of these Down- 
East studies. Whether Mr. Day can or 
will keep on as he has begun in his very 
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amusing book is a doubt which we gladly 


e to him. 

We are sensible, or we seem t& be sen- 
of a lull in American humor, 
iy so phrase it, in which we may 

vy look about us, and challenge the el 

ts as to their intentions concerning 
Sometimes, we will confess, we have 
en afraid that American humor hat 

] overdone itself. The re was 

ment, baleful or hopeful as the reader 

decide, when, just before the lapse 
th, it appeared as if we almost ex 

ed to be saved by humor. This m 
een gq iite an il] ision, but t was 


enough to prompt the most serious 


into the nature of humor, and 
ce in the spiritual order of things 
rly, one could not conceive of a1 
¢ joking, and, properly speaking, 
| there be any such thing as j 
eaven? By that time hell is t 
9 sposed of by popular vote I 
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T heaven that one ce ld 
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rs by the newspapers and_ th 

er criticism, might have btl, I 
found those obliquities funny; 

Satan might, Beelzebub might. Mammon 
himself might; but could Michael ! 


n the blaze of journalistic investigation 
I the general substitution of humor for 
h as a saving ag ney, one had to ask 
one’s self these pit reing questions. 


Their consideration brought to ligh 


several facts concerning the nature of 
h mor which one had to subject to the 
severest scrutiny. At first it appeared 
as if the broader humor was the kindlier, 
was, in fact, not at all cruel, since it 
involved its object in a sort of confession 
of the general human weakness, and 
pitied while it laughed, and invited its 
object to laugh with it. But this infer- 
ence scarcely bore examination. There is 
nothing crueler than the fun of bar- 
barians or of boys, and in the emergence 
from barbarism and boyhood into civiliza- 
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m and maturity, humor kept too much 
both. The joking in Rabelais is not 
y tilthy, it is atrocious; and when you 


ome to the humaner humor of Cervantes, 


is still so abominably infeeling 
it doubtful whether Don Quza ha 
not died the death because the fun « 


the book was mostly so brutal that man 
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But, in fact, there has been no Eng 
sh humorist of quite the entirety we 
have in mind, and of the same measure 
we ourselves have had none but the me, 
Sterne came as near being entirely a 
humorist as any. but Sterne would now 
have become altogether unreadable if it 
were not for the nastiness of him. 
Lamb—ves, Lamb was almost wholly a 
humorist; we may pass Lamb; and we 
have had many American Lambs, so 
ealled, but not of sufficient vitality to 
remain easily memorable; the sweetest of 
them was Charles Dudley Warner, but 
he would not like to have been taken for 
a humorist solely. We suppose that Sir 
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‘William Gilbert is the purest humorist 
who has ever lived in England, and it is 
a pity that he probably will not live for- 
ever. But even he is not the fun-maker 
of national magnitude that we have had 
‘several of, and perhaps he is too fine for 
it. Mr. Bernard Shaw, yes, perhaps, but 
he is not universally accepted by his 
fellow-subjects, and we dare say he might 
like at times to be taken seriously, though 
we could not say what times. 

Our line of national fun-makers began 
with Artemus Ward, we believe, and he 
so far transcended the bounds of the re- 
publie as to make the British Empire 
an easy conquest for Mark Twain when 
he came. There were widely known fun- 
makers before Artemus Ward, the coarser 
from the South and the keener from the 
North, and of the Northern Lowell was 
the most essentially humorous. But he 
feared being so, and so did Holmes, whose 
gaiety clung to exclusive respectability, 
and would fain have been of it in essence 
as in form, only it was too subtle and 
too sweet; and though it “ shook against 
the cold” of the huge continental laugh- 
ter welcoming it from the whole country, 
it could not keep itself quite to Boston, or 
shelter itself in the lee of Harvard. Odd 
as it may seem now to say it, there was a 
time when the Autocrat of the Breakfast 
Table stood next to the Showman of 
Baldwinsville in the popular delight, and 
people hardly enjoyed him the less be- 
cause they enjoyed him more proudly. 
Of course, of course, not so many people 
enjoyed him so much; his pleasantry was 
too delicate for the handling of the 
masses, who rioted in Artemus Ward, 
and yet his acceptance was qualitatively 
if not quantitatively the same. He was 
loved even more widely than he was 
known, and for a time he was almost 
nationally representative. 

We have always had a national joke, 
and we have nearly always had a national 
joker. The joke has been the man we 
laughed at, and the joker the man we 
laughed with. Perhaps the first was more 
unanimously accepted than the last; cer- 
tainly he was more popular. The reasons 
why would be matter of curious and per- 
haps useful inquiry, and mostly they 
would not be far to seek, as people who 
like an easy phrase like to say. We are 
a widely generalized folk, and at the same 


time a deeply specialized; we are uni- 
versal while we are provincial. Some sorts 
of fun cannot get well out of their native 
sections; that of New England seems to 
pass farthest and quickest; and yet the 
fine humor which Joel Chandler Harris 
evolved from the dusky recesses of the 
soul of Uncle Remus at once became cur- 
rent with us and almost as immediately 
with the English, who cling more con- 
stantly to it still, as they do to the negro 
minstrelsy now become extinct with us. 
The fun of bad spelling, which was not 
born with Artemus Ward and scarcely 
died with Josh Billings, carried their 
merriment farther and sooner than any- 
thing else in it. Bad spelling was some- 
thing anybody could do, or at least could 
understand, and in these eminent cases 
it embodied a great deal of delightsome 
drolling and toothsome wisdom. It may 
be said that George Ade sprang to uni- 
versal celebrity from the rich parlance of 
the baseball field, but Mr. Ade had other 
and finer claims to the love of his fellow- 
men. He is the making of a universal 
humorist of the Mark Twain type, though 
he lacks the bonhomie of Mark Twain, 
and has gone off presently, but we hope 
not permanently, to the theater; for the 
loss is literature’s. The loss is so great 
that we cannot help hoping some day to 
have him back, and more Doc Hornes and 
Arties and Pink Marshes from him. If 
he had continued in their creation we 
might not now be hardily prophesying the 
primacy of Mr. Holman Day. 

Mr. Ade has the flair of the universal 
thing, more than any other American 
among us; he knows what we want before 
we know it ourselves, and his Fables in 
Slang gave it us even more anticipative- 
ly than those books of his we have been 
naming. But before him was that other 
sweeter and finer genius who divined a 
higher need of our nature and supplied it 
in the quaintness and lovableness of 
all the fun that Frank Stockton made. 
His was the humor of the vast Middle 
States, claiming for their own all the 
human nature between the northern line 
of New York and the southern line of 
Pennsylvania, and not finding alien to 
it the American life of the uttermost 
Fast and remotest South. It was deli- 
eately almost as universally American as 
the humor of Mark Twain himself; but 
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Stockton is gone, and we cannot hope 
the future from him. 

It is interesting to recognize now that 
the very factitiousness of Bret Harte’s 
humor was what gave him instant cur- 
rency ; most people are factitious, and they 
could easily imagine what he meant. Two 
or three things he did wonderfully well, 
chiefly in his verse; he was a real poet; 
and he might have been a real humorist 
if he could have learned to look at life 
through his own eyes rather than the eyes 
of Dickens. Still it was no small thing 
to have created that grotesque world of 
a California which self-evidently never 
existed, and made it laughable and 
made ‘it pathetic. He was at least not 
local, and so his fame widened to our 
horizons and beyond them to England 
and all Europe. 

Far more genuine talents have been 
kept obseure or obscurer by their very 
genuineness. No truer American humor- 
ist ever lived than that gentle lady 
who lives no longer, but we know most 
people will hesitate to accord Sarah Orne 
Jewett as great distinction. She kept 
her observation and her imagination 
strictly to her New England, to the 
hills and shores of her State of Maine. 
Because New England has flowed or 
trickled over so much of the West and 
the Northwest her humor is more appre- 
ciable than it might otherwise have been, 
but it caressed a few types only, and 
these rather than their conditions were 
strictly loeal. The like sort of what we 
cannot call perversity has kept more than 
one wholly unlike humorist even less 


imaginable to the overwhelming majority 
of their fellow-countrymen. Outside of 
New York the flavor of their wit could 
not be tasted, and in New York it 
could be the pleasure it is only to 
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Imaginary Obligations and Constrained 
Attitudes, though we cannot more hope- 
fully forecast the succession of Mr. Frank 
M. Colby as a supreme American humor- 
ist than we could that of any of those 
too deeply localized New-Yorkers. Just 
at present we cannot think of any one on 
the other side of the Atlantic doing such 
fine mockery together with such rarely 
failing good sense and good feeling. It 
is a mark of our advancing civilization 
that our humorists do not surpassingly 
succeed without being kind as well as 
keen. The brutal burlesque, the cruel 
caricature which our poor benighted 
grandfathers and great - grandfathers 
thought they enjoyed in the graphic 
humorists of their dreadful day survives 
measurably in some periodicals professed- 
ly satirical, but even in picture the tend- 
ency is to the sweetness of the social 
pleasantries of Punch. Among the hu- 
morists of the pen, as distinguished from 
the humorists of the pencil, those who 
are not gentle seldom get above the shoul- 
ders of the multitude of the drolling 
paragraphers; and, by the way, there 
seems just now no such rising Danbury 
News Man among the country journalists 
as used to leap flame-like from column 
to column in his contemporaries and 
burn for his fitful hour with continent- 
encompassing effulgence. No, so far as 
we know the humorous field, the pri- 
macy in it rests with Mr. Day, unless, 
indeed, Mr. Irving Bacheller, in his new 
departure of Keeping Up with Lizzie, is 
going to dispute it. But if Mr. Day 
should elect to write more such books as 
The Skipper and the Skipped, so inter- 
pretative and expressive of the droll in- 
tensity of the American temperament, 
Mr. Bacheller will not find the rivalry 
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S we were saying, the men and 
women of the coming generation, 
not yet adult, will be better mod- 

ernists in their maturity if, as children, 
their natural predisposition toward an- 
tiquity is indulged without interference 
or restraint. The Gentiles made better 
Christians because they had been pagans, 
whose imagination had not been steril- 
ized and whose faith, ministered to by 
this free and fertile imagination, had 
had full natural indulgence in its embodi- 
ments of divinity. The impression of 
divine immanence was the natural prep- 
aration for the idea of a transcendent 
divinity, and remained as its complement. 

We are too timorously concerned 
about the free play of the child’s imag- 
ination, and mischievously interpose our 
sterilizing processes of indoctrination. 
Let the little Goethe build his altar to 
the sun. Milton would have been a bet- 
ter poet in his maturity if Puritanism 
had not been so prematu rely imposed 
upon him; he would havé had a more 
native sense of things, such as Shake- 
speare had, and would never have con- 
ceived of anything so preposterous as an 
angel discoursing with Adam and Eve 
on Calvinistie themes. Iconoclasm and 
Puritanism belong to maturity, and are 
prevented altogether by the tolerance 
nourished in a naturally disposed child- 
hood. Even Protestantism is not one 
of the child’s natural belongings as a con- 
scious attitude. Any revolt—any form 
of reaction based on rational grounds 
against authority —should not be im- 
posed upon children. They should be 
allowed to grow into it, as a part of 
their adultage, when, at the proper sea- 
son, their rational faculties are awakened 
and developed. 

It is not true that the traditions freely 
accepted by the child unduly affect his 
future when, with equal freedom, he shall 
exercise rational choice and _ selection. 
It is well that they have strongly im- 
pressed him and that they are not ruth- 
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lessly repudiated, as they are likely to be 
if they have been imposed upon him. 
The child’s impressions depend upon 
contacts, and it is in the selection of 
these contacts, where they are not in- 
evitable but the result of choice, that 
the wisdom of his tutelage is tested. If 
he is country born and bred, he is sur- 
rounded by objects of nature, and the 
impressions thus derived cannot be too 
deep and lasting; they belong to him all 
his life, never needing to be repented of. 
The city child is helplessly defrauded if 
shut in from this natural environment, 
which can only be his through parental 
provision. But, whether in the city or 
in the country, the Past is his native 
heritage; something, indeed, nearer than 
heritage, his natural intimacy. The hu- 
man past is the postulate of his very be- 
ing, as a human child. Here especially 
he is dependent upon his elders for fitly 
chesen contacts. If he is to have any 
familiarity with the Bible, with Homer, 
with the heroie and legendary lore of 
Greece and Rome and of the Northern 
races, with that order of old literature 
which is creative and yet not deeply 
reflective, with the historic personages 
portrayed by Plutarch, with medieval 
heroism as chronicled by Froissart, as 
feigned by Scott, or as sympathetically 
ironized by Cervantes—all of which be- 
long to the child before he has reached 
the age of twelve—these things must 
somehow lie in his way, so presented as 
to disclose their native allurement. 

If the child is to learn Greek and 
Latin or modern languages other than 
his own, it is certain that this early 
period is best suited to their rapid and 
easy acquisition; and if his situation 
makes this learning possible, it is for 
him a great gain as well as a natural 
possession, taken, that is, as naturally 
as he assimilates food. It is not a mental 
discipline or an indoctrination, beyond 
his years; yet there is nothing which so 
gently insinuates intellectual discrimina- 
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in children of that era saw more of 
pomp and ritual characterizing pagat 
than of the simplicity which marked thi 
worship of the Hebrew s3 gue. Ther 
fore the conflict with paganism was never 
as fierce and_ relentless is that with 
monotheistie Islan r evel i that n 
the seventeenth century wit] onoclasti 
Puritanism. The accommodations to 


paganism 


feast 
Virgin 


days 


Mary with 
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the ancient ladies of sorrow—were gra- 
ciously healing and sympathetic. 

No such investment of the spirit of 
Christianity with pagan aspects as was 
compelled by the circumstances of that 
time is to-day possible, or could be 
prompted by a motive so sympathetic. 
The pagan spectacle is remote from us 
by an impassable chasm. The Bible 
nurture has made the break complete. 

Yet such contacts as are possible to 
modern children, through art and lit- 
erature, with a past thus exiled from our 
intimacies, are of inestimable value for 
our future culture and for the amplest 
expression of the Christian spirit; and 
they are most fitly cultivated in that 
period of life when the backward look is 
most natural. We can clearly see that 
the pressure brought to bear upon the 
rising generation, forcing upon it what 
is called a _ practical education — one 
wholly concerned with its equipment for 
the efficient performance of special func- 
tions incident to our complexly mechan- 
ical and commercial civilization—tends 
to the destruction of genius and of all 
those higher values of life which make 
civilization and progress desirable. In- 
cidentally, the exclusion of the humani- 
ties involves the exclusion also of any 
intimate acquaintance with the Bible, 
as may be ascertained by the examina- 
tion of pupils who have been subjected 
to this forcing system. 

If the seope of both primary and 
secondary education is to be narrowed 
down within the limits of such utilitarian 
specialization, then the less attention paid 
to education the better, giving Nature, 
who never runs a race against Time, a 
chance for recovery. 

In any ease the care of children is 
not properly subject to theory, but to a 
consideration of conditions. Childhood 
is the season of impressions, of plastic 
submission to these, of backward-looking 
and waiting, as youth is the season of 
forward-looking impulses. Nature has 
made this distinction, and if in child- 
hood she makes preparation for the blos- 
soming of youth, her processes are hid- 
den. We are advancing no theory, but 
only recognizing this distinction of 
terms, when we plead for the child’s free 
and full indulgence of the backward re- 
gard. It is ours to help him to his 
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natural birthright, to lead him into the 
field of the past, with some sense of what 
calls him thither—a sense which de- 
termines the contacts we give him—and 
there we leave him free to derive his 
own impressions from the scene, the 
persons—all that makes the play. We 
burden him with no technicalities, which 
he no more needs than when he is 
brought into contact with natural ob- 
jects; and we refrain from distracting 
him by ulterior meanings or analytical 
interpretations, which he may himself 
seek later. 

If the play, thus given its full chance 
with him, proves unalluring, then we 
may deliver him over to the industrial 
trainer or taskmaster, to anything decent 
and useful—he has no imagination. We 
need not fear for any too great or over- 
mastering allurement, but rather rejoice 
that his interests and sympathies are 
profoundly engaged, that the scene lives 
again in his vivid impressions of it. It 
is at best a scene alien and remote, even 
as rendered in the vibrant pulse of the 
heroic epic; while, as conveyed through 
the medium of the plastic and dramatic 
arts, it comes to the beholder as to one 
revisiting the glimpses of the moon. The 
statues and temples are cold, and the 
moving figures in the play are statuesque 
and imposingly impressive. The nearer 
medieval scene, though it is Christian, 
has in its quaintness, grotesquery, and 
unhuman sanctities scarcely more of 
warmth, save for the glow thrown upon 
it by the old masters of painting. If 
therefore from this shadowy retrospect 
some exceptionally penetrating vision of 
such a child as De Quincey was, or as 
Keats or Morris or Pater was, gathers 
the secrets, veiled from other eyes, of 
the creative power, of the majesty and 
beauty of that human past, it recovers 
priceless treasures for the enrichment of 
our modern world. But, failing of such 
wonderful necromancy, the lesser vision 
is not to be despised; the continuity of 
human culture depends upon it. 

The past is not cherished simply be- 
cause it is past. In the lines of culture 
the dust of antiquity has been most 
diligently sifted for its hidden wealth; 
and this wealth is not that of the 
market-place, but of the clearing-house 
of the Imagination. 
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and opened it Ah!” said Mr. Jolley 
and again “ ah!” 
For standing in the hall at Mr. Jolley’s 


door was his next-door neighbor, Miss Cairn. 
with a small bottle of medicine in her hand 
and a large blush upon each of her cheeks 
Her hai 


was gray, but a princess might 
have envied her complexion, and the dia 
monds on the princess’s crown would have 


glinted green with jealousy when they look 
ed into Miss Cairn’s She 


eyes. had pre 
pared a little speech, “Oh, Mr. Jolley. ] 
heard you coughing and sneezing, and | 
know how it is myself, for I used to suffer 
with colds dreadfully, but I have here a 
bottle of a medicine which has done won 
ders for me and I want you to try it. One 
teaspoonful every hour.” But when it came 


to the point of delivering this famous ora 
tion Miss Cairn found herself strangely em 


barrassed. She started it right 


enough, 


“ Oh * and then, holding out the medicine, 
she faintly murmured colds—spoonful 
every hour,” and hurried back to her room 


and sat there in the darkness for hours, won 
dering, quaking, 
a suffering fellow-creature had 
appear “forward” or “ bold.” 
On the other side of the wall Mr. Jolley 
thoughtfully looked at the bottle and even 
more thoughtfully he took a spoonful of the 


trembling lest desire to aid 
made her 


remedy He paused and 
started while the spoon 
was yet in his mouth, and 
then, hastily laying it 
aside, he hurried to his 
desk. Inspiration had 
struck him, and before it 
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became exhausted he had nearly finished the 
first canto of his epie. 

‘I wonder,” he thought to himself as he 
took his third spoonful of medicine (and 
the thought went through him like a thrill 

‘I wonder if the Muse is 
And after much consideration 
smiled an artful smile and 
sheet of paper from his drawer. The next 
morning Miss Cairn found an_ envelop 
under the door, and when she opened it 
read the following 


Viss Cairn, ] thank 
In my very humblest verse. 
For if you hadn’t helped me 
Wy cold would have 


jealous of her! 
Mr. Jolley 
drew a fresh 


verses: 


wish to you 


been worse 


“So now remember if you please, 
Though I am but your debtor. 
That though I took it thrice 

tlready I feel better. 
Charles R. 


somethina for 


only 


Jolley 
ey” you 


side the 


-There is 


door.” 


out 


Miss Cairn opened the door and found the 
empty medicine bottle and a volume of 
Longfellow. She placed the book upon her 


dresser, but the verses which Mr. Jolley 
had written to her she read and read until 
she had learned them by heart. And just 


to think!” she murmured, 


her color heightening, 
her eyes shining—“a 
poem written to me! 


Why, I never dreamed of 
such a thing in all my life 

never!” She found that 
the fitted into a 
photograph frame on the 
wall and there she proud 


verses 


ly installed them, and 
when she went out that 
day she wore her prettiest 
dress, as becomes a 
woman who has had a 
poet writing verses about 


her; and when she saw the 


grand ladies bowling by 
in their automobiles she 
thought to herself, “‘ Yes. 


but 


you ought to see 
what is hanging on my 
wall!” And _ she felt 
quite sorry for them. 
That night Mr. Jolley 
was unsuccessfully woo 
ing his Muse again when 
he heard a timid rap 
upon his door, and then 
the floor of the hall 


he heard the 
Miss Cairn’s 

opened the 
door and found another 
bottle of medicine and a 
note The note said. 
“Thank you ever s0 


creaked and 


elick of 
latch. He 


much for the poetry. It 
is simply beautiful. 
cerely, Lucy 


Sin 


HER?” Cairn.” Mr. 
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Jolley smiled with gratification 
and pleasure—even poets are 
human—and then turned to 
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his epic with gloomy austeri 
t\ Hours before he had writ 
ten the line: 


{nd Washinaton, whose name 
was George, looked on 


cith frown alarming 


And there his inspiration 
had gone and had left him 
high and dry as an ebbing 
tide will sometimes leave an 
oyster on the beach, mute and 
helpless. Mr. Jolley turned 
again to Miss Cairn’s note, 
and presently, as though by 
magic, poetical ideas came 
dancing around him in such 
numbers that he seized his 
pen and continued 


ind so did Martha, too, 
his wife, so very siveet 
and charming, 

No Martha I will now de 
scribe, her eyes and 
all pertaining 


Yes, there was Mr. Jolley 
ambling away before he knew 
it, all over the slopes of Par 
nassus, and when he put his 
work aside that night he said 
to himself, surreptitiously (so 
his Muse would not hear him), 
ambiguously, but with firm 
conviction nevertheless, “ And 
now I’m sure she is jealous of 
her!” 

Whether or not Mr. Jolley 
was right, it is certain that 
his Muse began to sulk. For 
nearly a month the epic re MISS 
mained in statu quo. In vain 
did Mr. Jolley smile at Miss 
Cairn, in vain did he chat with her in the 
dining-room, in vain did he advise her about 
her financial matters, in vain did they go 
out long walks together, in vain did he 
escort her to church: his Muse remained 
obdurate, and the epie hung suspended on 
the following line: 


“Then Franklin in his powdered wig cried, 
loudly, * Bring my carriage 


“Hum!” said Mr. Jolley in moody reveric 
one night as he stood over his manuscript 
and shook his finger at it. “ You'll go too 
far yet. That’s what you'll do. Here I 
have been waiting all my life for this, and 
now look at the way you treat me. There I 
used to be brimming over with poetical ideas, 
and now every time I sit down to write my 
mind is a blank. Or else I begin thinking 
about— Ahem!” Mr. Jolley said it very 
loud. “Ahem! And so I tell you again: 
you'll go too far yet. You mark my words! 
I'll give you a fair trial, but if you think 
[ am going to throw my whole life away on 
you, without any more encouragement than 
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LUCY, DO YOU MIND IF YOU WERE TO MARRY ME?” 


this why ah! ah Sitting quickly 
down at his desk he continued: 
‘He drove away to Parliament as cool as 
to a marriage. 
T he noble lords were seated or reclining 
in the forum, 
‘Tul tell them facts’ said Benjamin, * for 
facts can never bore ’em.’ 


ind so he told—” 


And there he was, favored by the smiles 
of his Muse; but before he had gone a dozen 
lines the fickle jade left him again at this 
unfinished stanza: 


ind Franklin cried in stirring tones that 
quite resembled thunder 


Mr. Jolley arose from his desk, very quietly 
and very earnestly, and looked at his watch. 
‘I will give you half an hour,” he said. 

He walked to the window, and there he 
waited for any advances that a Muse might 
have to make to him 

“There are fifteen minutes left.” he said 
elancing at his watch and looking around 
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over his shoulder. Presently he announced, 
“Ten minutes—five minutes—one minute.” 
Suddenly Mr. Jolley shui his watch and cried 
(almost exultingly), “ Time’s up!” He put 
on a new necktie and knocked gently on his 
neighbor’s door. 

“Miss Lucy,” he said (so well had they 
grown to know each other), “do you mind 
if you—” It had been in his head to ask 
her if would go a walk with him, for 
he had a question in his mind which he had 
thought of propounding to her, but just at 
that moment his eyes fell upon the wall be- 


she 


hind her and there he saw his own framed 
verses. Simultaneously his heart began to 


thump, thump, thump, and in tones which 
were fraught with all the poesy and all the 
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tenderness in the world he concluded, “ Miss 
Lucy, do you mind if you—were to marry 
me?” 
Before the words were out of his mouth a 
silent but desperate voice began clamoring 
wildly in his 


ears, “Come back! Come 
back! {sunder—W onder—Blunder—wU nder 
—Come back to your own true Muse!” But 


when Mr. Jolley finally returned to his room 
he threw his epic into the waste-paper basket, 
erying, “Don’t say I didn’t warn you!” 
And walking around the Park a little later 
with the happiest little woman in the world 


upon his arm, he looked at the stars and 
whispered low, “‘And there they go to 
dream where life itself is a poem and 
love is its wad 


sweetest theme. 





A Hard Face 


OBBY’S papa, who is a naval officer, took 

him to call upon the family of a brother 
officer who had just returned from a cruise 
to the tropics. 

Among the treasures exhibited was a large 
red and blue parrot, whose appearance and 
conversational powers proved most fasci 
nating to the little boy. While the grown- 
ups were engaged in talking over old times, 
Bobby, left to his own devices, drew nearer 
to the parrot’s making 
friends. 


cage, bent on 

Presently there was a squawk from the 
parrot and a little frightened ery from Bob- 
by, who ran to his father, exhibiting a 
bleeding forefinger. 

The little man was brave, though, as be- 
fitted the son of a sailor. He brushed away 
his tears, and said, 

* Gee, but 


face!” 


that bird has a hard 


papa, 


The Uses of Adversity 


CHICAGO man who was visiting a certain 
region in Arkansas observed to a farm- 
er that there was a good deal of ague in that 
part of the country. “ What a handicap!” 
said the traveler. “ It unfits a man for work, 
doesn’t it?” 
“ Gener'ly it does,” said the farmer, most 
solemnly. “Still, when my boy has 
a right hard fit of the shakes, we fastens 
the churn-dasher to him, and he brings the 
butter inside o’ twelve minutes.” 


Sam 


One of Bishop Williams’s Stories 


HE late Bishop Williams of Connecticut 

was very fond of children, and it was al 
Ways a joy to us youngsters when he came 
for his visit to my father’s parish. His anec 
dotes and stories enlivened the entire house 
hold. Once, when he was staying with us, 
he told the following story: 

“One Sunday morning, just 
after breakfast, I repaired to 
the rector’s study, where I was 
soon followed by his little four 
year-old son, who climbed up on 
my knee, and began to talk. 
Suddenly the little fellow looked 
up into my face and said, ‘ Bis 
sop, do ’oo want to see my pig 
gz book ?’ 








nie stoma ite 


“* Ves, indeed,’ said I. So : 

the child slid down and started 

to get the book. When half- 

way across the room a sudden 

idea seemed to strike him, and 

running back and putting one 

hand on my knee, he looked up 

in my face, and shook his lit 

tle forefinger at me, whisper- 

ing, ‘ Bissop, it’s Sunday. We 7 
must do zis on ze sly!’ ” 
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It Wouldn’t Come Out 


“= 2 Fsrweven 


= TEPHEN, aged four years, 

after trying for a long time 

“Don’t you think your dolly should have a few to erack an English walnut, 
more clothes on, if she is going to a party?” took it to his father and said, 


“Oh, she’s all right this way, mother. It’s going to plaintively, “ Father, won't you 
be quite informal.” 


please let this nut out.” 

















|" had been many years since 
é - 
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At the Photographer’s 


Bildad had sat for his pho- 
tograph, and, in fact, he was 
so peculiarly constituted 
that he took more pleasure 
in having a tooth filled than 
from going to the photog- 
rapher's. He was not the 
sort of a man who found it 
easy to sit still under any 
circumstances, and when a 
situation arose wherein doing 
so was imperative he usu 
ally found it next to im 
possible. Hence it was that 
when all the preparations 
for the taking of his photo- 
graph had been made, Bildad 
was in a highly nervous con- 


dition. He could hardly 
control any one of his va- 
rious limbs. His hand 


shook, and his face twitched, 
and the loose foot of his 
erossed legs gave intermit- 
tent jerks up and down that 
fairly drove the photogra- 
pher wild. It was a terrible 
strain upon the latter’s 
patience. 

“Can't you come to an- 
chor just for one minute?” 
he protested, after a nervous 
twist to one side on the part of the sitter 
had effectually put the plate out of commis 
sion. 

I’m doing the best I can,” retorted Bil 
dad. “I’m almost as hard to compose as a 
good comic opera score.” 

The quality of the retort restored the pho 
tographer to his customary geniality, and 
he put another plate into the camera. 

“All ready now, quite still, just for ten 
seconds,” he said, pleadingly. 

“Fire ahead,” said Bildad, holding him 
self as rigidly stiff as he knew how. 

But it was as before. That right foot 
broke loose, and described a_ series of 
semicircles in the air that utterly de- 
stroyed the lower half of the portrait, 
while a spasmodie elevation of the eye 
brows, and consequent corrugation of his 
forehead, and squintinabulation of the eyes 
themselves, made the upper half equally 
impossible. 

“ Guess you'll have to make one more dab 
at it,” said Bildad, sheepishly. 

*I guess I'll have to charge you by the 
month and not by the photograph,” snorted 
the photographer trying to relieve his vexed 
spirit with sarcasm. 

A third, fourth, and fifth plate were simi 
larly ruined, and then the man of pictures 
gave up. Gathering his apparatus together 
he resigned his commission. 

“T’m sorry, Mr. Bildad,” he said, coldly 
“But vou have come to the wrong 
place. What you want. sir, is not a photo- 
graph, but a seismograph,” 
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Wrapped Up in Each Other 


The Inexpensive Life 
HEY tell of an official at Washington, 
known by his friends to be a rather 
“close” man, who has many a passage of 
arms with his wife, all by reason of that very 
** closeness.” 

On one oceasion a friend had the misfor 
tune to enter just as the pair were ending an 
argument touching some question of house 
hold expenditure. He was just in time to 
hear the husband say: 

“ See here, Marie, you cannot hoodwink me 
in these matters. Do you think that I have 
lived all these years for nothing?” 

‘I shouldn’t be at all surprised,” was the 
wifely repartee. 


A Diplomatist 


ADDY. aged four, often called on his 

nearest neighbor, Mrs. Brown, who pet- 
ted him a good deal, and usually gave him 
a couple of her nice cookies And if sh 
happened to forget to pass them out, he 
sometimes reminded her of it. 

His father learned of this and chided 
him for begging, and told him he must not 
do so any more \ day or two later Taddy 
came home with cooky crumbs in evidence. 

“lave vou been begging cookies from 
Mrs. Brown again?” asked his father, rath 
er sternly 

“No!” said Taddy “T didn’t beg for 
any. I just said this house smells as if 
it was full of cookies, but what’s that 
to me?” 
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Divine Service 


What He Wanted 


HE day was hot, the train crowded, 

and the man reading his newspaper was 
tired and irritable. (Across the aisle sat a 
woman with a sturdy, blond, curly-haired 
youngster, who had made friends with most 
of his neighbors, but had found this one 
man obdurate. The latter had purchased an 
orange from the train-boy, and was still 
holding it in his hand, when he glanced 
up to find the child at his elbow, with elo- 
quent gaze fixed on the orange. Finally 
moved, perhaps, by the gaze of his fellow 
passengers, which spoke condemnation if he 
refused—the man thrust the orange un 
graciously into the little fellow’s hand, and 
resumed reading 

‘ Dear.” urged his mother, gently, “ what 
do you say to the gentleman for giving you 
the nice orange ?” 

The youngster walked over again, shyly, 
and thrusting oe the orange in a 
friendly little fist, said, “ Peel it. 





On the Summer Hotel Veranda 


“H* has six motor-ears they say, 
Keeps three in Paris and—” “ Oh, my! 
isn’t that tunie just—’ 80 gray 


I really think she ought to dye.” 


‘The biggest catch of all, my dear! 
Ile has one lung and thirty millions! 
They do say—” “—~yes, Jack Hall is here; 
He’s simply grand to lead cotillions!” 





‘She has four homes and “ Gracious me! 
Did you hear that about Miss Titus? 

It can’t be possible that she 
“ Yes, I have had appendicitis.” 





‘The best bridge-player in the place,” 
‘She has a house with sixty rooms.” 

‘It changes things if that’s the case!” 
“Oh yes, I visited the Tombs.” 


‘He is a widower, my dear, 
The richest man in this hotel!” 

‘I think it’s rather poky here.” 
*You wear an overskirt so well!” 


*‘] saw them on the boardwalk!” “ No, 
I never touch a bit of sweet.” 
*But how much does she really owe?” 


* No, you sha’n’t pay! This is my treat!” 


And so it goes from morn till night, 
The same old talk the same old way. 4 
And yet, dear reader, if I might, 
I'd ask what better things you say? es 
CAROLYN WELLS. j 
. 
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A Magnanimous Bird 


‘That worm is having trouble enough, 
quess I'll leave him alone!” 
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Unsatisfactory 

HE Sunday-school paper 

had arrived, and Fred 

die and Ethel were seated 

side by side poring ove 
its contents. 

Presently they turned to 

a page on which appeared 
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a reproduction of one of the 
less-familiar conceptions of 
the head of the Saviour. 
Who’s that?” asked 

Freddie. 

“ Why, that’s the Lord,’ 
replied Ethel, “ but it isn't 
good of Him.” 





Impressed 

A‘ TORS frequently re 
d ceive unexpected proof 

the realism of their art. 
Not long ago, on the occa 
sion of the performance of 
‘Hamlet” by a distin 
guished English player, 
there were no more inter- 
ested and absorbed specta 
tors than two newsies in 
the gallery. 

The boys had been watch 








ng the performance with WY, 4 “ah. 
breathless interest. The (ek. ” 


ist act was drawing to a 
close The duel almost 
dragged the lads from their \UNTI 


seats 

Before their eyes the gel 
Queen was poisoned, Laer- 
tes killed, the King killed, 

Hamlet killed. On the final tragedy the 
curtain started down. The audience was 
spellbound. 

In the gallery there was a clatter and a 
crash as one of the bovs mentioned started 
for the door , 

‘Come on, Tommy!” he shouted back to 
his companion. “ Hustle! Dere’ll be ex- 
tras out on dis!” 


Returned Unopened 
Ps LE Timmy Tudor Titus 
Thought he had appendicitis; 
Went to bed and owned him beaten, 
Quite forgot the things he'd eaten 


Mother sent out frantic calls 
To the nearest hospitals; 
Ambulances! Ever tried one? 
My, *twas fun to be inside one! 


Doctors grave and doctors glum 
Thumped on little Timmy’s tum; 
Recommended but a rope-end; 
Timmy was “Returned Unopened.” 
Seymour BARNARD 


DoROTHY 
ckhled?’ 
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Look, Dorotl this the airafte 


Oh my! How did the poo thing 


A False Alarm 


R. BROWN, a dignified and somewhat 
portly gentleman, had been commissioned 

to buy a shirtwaist at a bargain sale which 
his wife was unable to attend The task was 
a novel and not unwholly congenial one, but 
he finally got the attention of a saleswoman 
and made his wishes known. 

* What bust?” she asked 

The doctor glanced around with nervous 
apprehension. 

* Why—er—I didn’t hear anything 


They Had No Warning 
WO young employees of a florist in Phila 
delphia, who are supposed to be vari 
ously employed in the rear of the establish 
ment while the boss leoks after things in 
the front, were recently startled by the ap 
pearance of the “old man” while they were 
engrossed in a game of checkers. 
The proprietor was justly indignant. 
“ How is it.” he demanded, “ that I hardly 
ever find you fellows at work when I come 
out here?” 
‘I know,” volunteered one of the youths; 
‘it’s on account of those rubber heels you 
insist on wearing.” 
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The ‘‘Income” Tax 


A Busy 


BY MARIE 


thy Sun wakes me up early ‘cause 
He knows ‘at I hia lofs to do, 
An’ all th’ little birds want me 

To hurry up an’ come out, too! 
Right thro’ th’ window I can se¢« 


Some flowers ’at wasn’t there las’ night, 


l must go preciate each one 
Soon as I’m buttoned up all right. 


rh’ ones I did, a helpin’ Nurse 
She made them all come out again! 
An’ she don’t care if all out-doors 
/s waitin’ thro’ th’ window-pane. 


Wish that my hair it would stay combed 


So’s ‘at she wouldn’t want to know 
How can I spect to have nice curls 
If | keep on a wigglin’ so? 


I guess | s’prised th’ Pink Rose ‘cause 


Her face it was all over wet, 
Our Gard’ner-man he hadn’t been 


All ‘round wif’ th’ clean towels yet. 


Th’ big white Lily is so tall 
"At I mus’ stand on my tiptoes 
To say “Good morning” up to her, 
That's how I got a vellow nose! 


I wonder w’y it is ’at folks 
Mus’ go into a house an’ eat, 


Day 


LOUISE TOMPKINS 


Wen ever’thing that grows out-doors 
It tastes so sunny an’ so sweet. 

Th’ little apple ‘at fell down, 
It was as hard as it could be, 

But I can reach th’ chewin’-gum 
A-growing on our cherry-tree. 


Th’ pine-tree tho’t that mebbe I 
Would like th’ kind he keeps th’ bes’, 
But it tastes funny on your tongue, 
It is for Little Boys, I guess. 
I only told one honey-bee, 
Nobody else is goin’ to know 
Where’bouts down in th’ meadow-grass 
Th’ little wild strawberries grow. 


Oh, I’m so busy all day long 
There isn’t any time to play 
Till when th’ Night-time is, an’ n’en,— 
“ Mos’ time to put th’ doll away,” 
Is what some grown-up body calls, 
"N Gram’pa pats me on my head 
An’ says as how it “’pears to him 
Th’ little chickens’ gone to bed!” 


*At’s w’y it is nex’ time I meet 


Th’ ole White Hen down by our gate, 


I’m goin’ to ast her please to let 
Th’ Little Chickens stay up late. 








Als poe ow 
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THE SLOW NEWS AFTER SLAUGHTERING BATTLES 





